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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NATHANIEL, 


. .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Se. 3. 
And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


VIL—WiLuiAm WorpDsWoRTH. 


No doubt the Zimes newspaper is the exponent as well as the guide of 
public taste—to gauge which, in its choppings and changings, ebbings 
and flowings, reactions and retractations, no better index can be had than 
that Titan of the press. And to judge from occasional allusions of late, 
in the critical columns of the leading journal, to the character and the 
prospects of Wordsworth’s poetry, one might infer that a reaction had set 
in against the Bard of Rydal—that his verses were getting to be at a 
discount—and his Immortality not worth a dozen years’ purchase. But 
his followers will not be alarmed. Such reactions are perhaps inevitable, 
and not altogether unwholesome. ‘There will always be minds constitu- 
tionally indifferent to poetry of this description. Meanwhile, and quite 
as surely, the Poet will live, even though not unwillingly the ‘ world” 
would let him die. 

It is a true saying that in poetry of this class, which appeals to what 
lies deepest in man, in proportion to the native power of the poet, and his 
fitness for permanent life, is the strength of resistance in the public taste. 
“Whatever is too original will be hated at the first. It must slowly 
mould a public for itself; and the resistance of the early thoughtless 
judgments must be overcome by a counter resistance to itself, in a better 
audience slowly mustering against the first.”* In spite, as Carlyle says, 
of our grand maxim of supply and demand, it is by no means the highest 
excellence that men are most forward to recognise. “ The inventor of a 
spinning-jenny is pretty sure of his reward in his own day; but the writer 
of a true poem, like the apostle of a true religion, is nearly as sure of the 








_ * De Quincey. (“On Wordsworth’s Poetry.” Tait, 1845.) 
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contrary.”* Wordsworth indeed lived to see a revolution in his favour ; 
the tide turned while he yet sat on the hither shore: but then his years 
were many; many enough to allow of another generation to arise, whose 
creed was not wholly cabin’d and confined 
| Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ toun, 

nor their colours limited to blue and yellow. So remarkable, however, 
was the revolution, that, as “we count them happy that endure,” still 
more may we account Wordsworth happy in having outlived, the scorn of 
his detractors, signally enough to make applicable to him what J. B. 
Rousseau addressed to an eminent contemporary : 

Par quel bonheur enfin, ou - quel art, 

As-tu foreé le volage hasard, 

L’aveugle erreur, la chicane insensée, 

L’orgueil jaloux, l’envie intéressée, 

De te laisser en pleine shreté 

Jouir vivant de ta postérité ?¢ 

When Bernardin de Saint-Pierre offered his Etudes de la Nature to 

the leading publishers of the day, they usually returned him his manv- 
script with the remark, that this work was not in accordance with the 
taste then in vogue. They did not see, in M. Villemain’s caustic com- 
ment—whereat too the young generation to whom he lectured laughed 
with approving sympathy—they did not see that the book which should 
one day be most in aise, must inevitably be the book least resembling 
what was in fashion then. “On lui disait que cet ouvrage n’était pas 
dans le gout ad la mode; et on ne s’apercevait pas que l’ouvrage qui doit 
devenir le plus 4 la mode, sera nécessairement celui qui ressemblera le 
moins & tous ceux qui étaient 4 la mode jusqu’alors.”{ As early as 
1823, Southey was justified in saying of Wordsworth, in a letter to that 
oe American, Mr. Ticknor, “Every year shows more and 
more how strongly his poetry has leavened the rising generation. Your 
mocking-bird is said to improve the strain which he imitates; this is not 
the case with ours.”§ If we “just consider,” with'Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, what was the effect of all the scorn and ridicule of Wordsworth by 
which the Edinburgh Review, the leading critical journal of the uation 
for a long time, signalised itself for twenty years together, we shall find 
that a great laugh was created in the fashionable world of letters, and the 
poet’s expectation of pecuniary profit destroyed, and public opinion, for 
about a quarter of a century, set against the reception of works which 
were always allowed to be innocent, and are now everywhere proclaimed 
as excellent—a great man being, for that space of time, defrauded of 
that worldly remuneration of his virtuous labours, which the authors of 
frivolous novels and licentious poems were permitted—and in some 
instances helped—during the same period to obtain for their composi- 
tions. “To make the lesson perfect, it pleased Heaven to let Words- 
worth himself live to see that revolution legitimated which he and his 
compeers, Coleridge and Southey, in different ways and degrees, together 
wrought; and to read his own defence and praise in the pages of the 


* Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. i. (‘‘ Burns.”) 

Tt J. B. Rousseau: Epitres, V. 

: Villemain: Cours de Littérature frangaise. 
Life of Southey, vol. v. p. 142. 
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same work by which some of his most exquisite productions were once 

ronounced below criticism.”* In these remarks, however, too much 
influence is probably ascribed by H. N. Coleridge—so we think with his 
widow, the gifted Sara—to the Edinburgh Review, in its bearing on the 
early fate of Wordsworth’s poems. For, as that honoured woman and 
often subtle critic argues in the case before us—that those poems were 
not generally admired from the first was so far their own fault, as it 
arose principally from their being works of great genius, and conse- 
quently, though old as the world itself, in one way, yet in another, a new 
thing under the sun. Novelty, she reminds us, is delightful when it is 
understood at once, when it is but the old familiar matters newly set 
forth ; but here was a new world presented to the reader, which was also 
a strange world; and most of those who had grown to middle age 
acquainted with the old world only, and chiefly with that part of it 
which was least like Wordsworth’s—the hither part, out of sight of 
Chaucer and Spenser and the old English Poets in general, could never 
learn their way, or find themselves at home there.t 

It is now some twenty years since Henry Taylor, in the Quarterly 
Review, remarked of Wordsworth, that had he died, like Shakspeare, at 
fifty-three years of age, he would have died in confident anticipation, no 
doubt, of a lasting fame, but without any witness of it in this world; and 
that had he died, like Milton, at sixty-six, he would have seen more than 
the beginnings of it, certainly, but would not have seen it in all the 
fulness it subsequently attained; but then again, that were Wordsworth 
to live to the age of Methuselah, he would not see the time come when 
there were no able and learned men indisposed, or disqualified, by some 
unhappy peculiarity, for the appreciation of his poetry: for the human 
intellect, even when eminently gifted, seems in peculiar cases to be 
subject to some strange sort of cramp, or stricture, and whilst in the full 
vigour of its general powers, to be stricken with particular incapacities, 
which, to those who are not affected by them, are as incomprehensible as 
the incapacity (which sometimes occurs) of the visual sense to distinguish 
between red and green.{ Or, to take a case (nay, the case) in point, as 
Wordsworth’s own incapacity to distinguish, in the matter of odours, 
between violets and sweetbriar, or between roses and mint. 


* H. N. Coleridge’s editorial notes to his father-in-law’s Biographia Literaria. 

t “Periodical literature can hardly be said to create public taste and opinion: 
I believe it does no more than strongly reflect and thereby concentrate and 
strengthen it. The fashionable journal is expected to be the mirror of public 
opinion in its own party, a brilliant magnifying mirror, in which the mind of the 
public may see itself look large and handsome. Woe be to the mirror if it pre- 
sumes to give pictures and images of its own!—it will fall to the ground, even if 
not shivered at once by public indignation. Such publications depend for their 
maintenance on the public which they are to teach, and must therefore, like the 

astor of a voluntary flock, pipe only such tunes as suit their auditor’s sense of 
1armony.”—(See Notes by Sara Coleridge to Pickering’s edition of the Biographia 
Literaria, vol. ii.) 

t “We have known men of acknowledged abilities to whom Milton was a dead 
letter, or, rather, let us say, in the case of whom the living letter of Milton fell 
upon a dead mind; and one like instance we have known in which Dryden was 
preferred to Shakspeare. It is often, we are aware, in vain to minister to a mind 
in this state; but all such are not incurable, and we have been desirous to do [in 
Wordsworth’s instance] what might be in our power to reduce the number of 
cases.”—Quarterly Review, CXXX VII. 
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But while the world was taking its time in ¢oming round to Words- 
worth, and making up its mind whether to bless him at all or curse him 
at all, or leave him out of account altogether—while the revolt from the 
Edinburgh standard was spreading with more or less of speed and earnest- 
ness—the Poet himself knew well, none better, perhaps none nearly so 
well, that he could afford to bide his time. Though it tarry, wait for it 
Basak be his self-exhortation and self-assurance: not omitting the 
sequel of the text, It will surely come, it will not tarry. Never, perhaps, 
was Poet more entirely possessed with a sense of his powers, and an 
abiding faith in their potency. Even his friends and admirers, indeed, 
are free to own the “egotism” and the “pride”* which distinguished, 
and may in no small measure have sustained him. His detractors made 
merry at the enormity of the man’s self-conceit. When their jests were 
exhausted at the expense of Alice in her duffle cloak, and the Idiot boy, 
and the “nursery rhymes” in general of the Lyrical Ballads, they could 
always turn with success, after its kind, to some old tale with a new face, 
some fresh version of an old story, about that Wordsworth’s prodigious 
self-esteem, and his eternal obtrusion of himself and his verses on all 
within earshot of him. Porson is made to say, in the famous colloquy 
with Southey, “imagined” by Walter Savage Landor, that, examining 
as a grammarian the grammar of Wordsworth, he found in it but one 
pronoun, and that was the pronoun Z “ Byron has likewise been 
censured for egoism,” adds the Professor, *‘and the censure is applicable 
to him nearly in the same degree. But so laughable a story was never 
told of Byron as the true and characteristical one related of your neigh- 
bour, who, being invited to read in company a novel of Scott's, and find- 
ing at the commencement a quotation from himself, totally forgot the 
novel, and recited his own poem from beginning to end, with many 
comments and more commendations.”+ One is reminded of Theocrine in 
the “Characters” of La Bruyére: “Le hasard fait que je lui lis mon 
ouvrage, il l’écoute. Est-il lu? il me parle du sien. Et du vétre, me 
direz-vous, qu’en pense-t-il? Je vous I'ai deja dit, il me parle du sien.”{ 
Mr. Disraeli, once observed a critic in Regina, has written of men of one 
book, but Wordsworth is emphatically the man of one subject, that subject 
poetry, and that poetry his own. ‘It would be nothing strange to him 
to leave his knife partly inserted in the wing of a chicken while he recited 
a stanza of ‘ Yarrow Revisited.’”§ Professor Masson, describing the even 
tenor of Wordsworth’s life among the Lakes—where, in the enjoyment of 
worldly competence, he walked, boated, wrote, and attended church, and 
whence from time to time he issued his new poems, or collections of poems, 
accompanied by prefaces or dissertations, intended to illustrate their pe- 





* A degree of pride, by some accounts, worthy of Racine’s haughty Hebrew: 


“ Ah, de tous les mortels connais le plus superbe.” 
Athalie, III. 3. 


One critic and whilom friend of the Poet used to say, indeed, Never describe 
Wordsworth as equal in pride to Lucifer; no, but if you have occasion to write a 
life of Lucifer, set down that, by possibility, in respect to pride, he might be some 
type of Wordsworth. 
t Landor’s Imaginary Conversations: Southey and Porson. (Second Part.) 
La Bruyére: Des Ouvrages de I’ Esprit. 
; Fraser's Magazine, CLXII. 
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culiar character—-proceeds to say : “‘ And here in the bosom of his admiring 
family, he received the chance visits of such stray worshippers as came 
privileged with letters of introduction, talking with them in a cold stately 
way, and not unfrequently (be the truth distinctly spoken) shocking them 
by the apparent egotism with which he referred to or quoted his own 
poetry, the inordinate indifference he displayed towards most things be- 
sides, the painful rigour* with which he exacted from those around him 
every outward mark of respect and attention, and the seriousness with 
which he would repeat the most insignificant words that had been uttered 





* “TI do not conceive,” says Mr. de Quincey, “that Wordsworth could have 
been an amiable boy; he was austere and unsocial, I have reason to think, in his 
habits; not generous, and not self-denying. I am pretty certain that no con- 
sideration would ever have induced Wordsworth to burden himself with a lady’s 
reticule, parasol, shawl, or anything exacting trouble and attention. Mighty 
must be the danger which would induce him to lead her horse by the bridle. Nor’ 
would he, without some demur, stop to offer her his hand over a stile. Freedom 
—unlimited, careless, insolent freedom—unoccupied possession of his own arms— 
absolute control over his own legs and motions—these have always been so 
essential to his comfort, that, in any case where they were likely to become 
questionable, he would have declined to make one of the party.”—( De Quincey’s 
Autobiographic Sketches, vol. ii. ch. v.) 

Reports vary—we may here remark—as to Wordsworth’s social and conversa- 
tional qualities; but this of course. Some thought him heavy in company, self- 
involved and self-occupied. Others, to whom he opened out, ranked him high 
among the highest, if not himself the highest of all. Southey says of him, in 
1814: 

“T have known him nearly twenty years, and for about half that time, 
intimately. ‘The strength and the character of his mind you see in the Excursion, 
and his life does not belie his writings, for, in every relation of life, and every 
point of view, he is a truly exemplary and admirable man. In conversation he 
is powerful beyond any of his contemporaries.”—(Southey to Bernard Barton, 
Dec. 19, 1814.) 

And of Wordsworth’s prowess in conversation of a polemical cast, or wordy 
war-like character, the same Robert Southey thus intimates his opinion: 

“‘ Jeffrey, I hear, has written what his admirers call a crushing review of the 
Excursion. He might as well seat himself upon Skiddaw, and fancy that he 
crushed the mountain. I heartily wish Wordsworth may one day meet with him, 
and lay him alongside, yard-arm and yard-arm in argument.”—(Southey to 
Walter Scott, Dec., 1814.) 

That Wordsworth could “ take his glass” in good companionship, one memorable 
oceasion testified. Tradition, at least, affirms, that he “ got drunk” at Cambridge, 
in and by the act of toasting the memory of Milton. But even Tradition fails to 
record a second instance of the kind, during the whole of the octogenarian’s life. 

As to his social characteristics, however, a fragment may here be put in 
evidence from the writings of an old friend of his, addressed by name in the 
Sonnets—the once prosperous, but since penury-stricken “ Kempferhausen” of 
the Noctes, Mr. R. P. Gillies: 

“ Among convivial spirits no one could be more joyous than Wordsworth; no 
one could enter more heartily and readily into the humours of the passing hour; 
and among eminent authors no one could ever be found more willing than he was 
to make allowances for the faults of others, or to afford instruction whenever he 
met with a pupil whose attachment to literature was not founded on vanity or 
affectation. His own lofty and buoyant spirit very obviously resulted from three 
causes—Ist, natural energy of constitution and character; 2nd, calmness and 
wisdom founded on moral principles inflexibly firm; 3rd, a course of training to 
him become habitual, namely, the hydropathic (though the name of Priessnitz 
was not then dreamt of), for he detested wine and other fermented liquors, and 
every day climbed the mountains, composing his poems and giving them utterance 
in the deepest tone of invocation and inspiration as he ascended.”—( Memoirs of 
& Literary Veteran. By R. P. Gillies.) 
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in his praise.”* Perhaps the most noticeable of recently published testi- 
monies to the Poet’s readiness to recite himself, asked or unasked, is to 
be found in Mr. Emerson’s late volume on England‘ and the English. 
When that transatlantic transcendentalist paid his respects at Rydal 
Mount, Wordsworth had just returned from a visit to Staffa and the sur- 
rounding (sea-) lions, and was in the act of composing a quaternion of 
sonnets on Fingal’s Cave when summoned to receive Ralph Waldo. “ He 
said, ‘If you are interested in my verses, perhaps you will like to hear 
these lines.’ I gladly assented ; and he recollected himself for a few 
moments, and then stood forth and repeated, one after the other, the 
three entire sonnets with great animation. ... . 

“This recitation was so unlooked-for and surprising—he, the old 
Wordsworth, standing a and reciting to me in a garden-walk, like a 
schoolboy declaiming—that I at first was near to laugh; but recollecting 
myself, that I had come thus far to see a poet, and he was chanting 

ms to me, I saw that he was right and I was wrong, and gladly gave 
myself up to hear.” t 

But then again, apart from and independent of all external verdicts— 
laudatory, objurgatory, or what not—the Poet enjoyed that intimate, 
loving, and reverential communion with Nature, which was more to him 
than many votes and voices of sympathy and applause from without. He 
fulfilled the functions, and magnified the office, of Nature’s own elect, 
own consecrated Priest. On her mountain tops he wondered and wor- 
shipped; and beside her lakes and tarns meditated canticles that should 
not misbeseem her laureate bard. 


Wordsworth upon Helvellyn! Let the cloud 
Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind, 

Then break against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 

The sense with beauty. He, with forehead bowed 
And humble-lidded eyes, as one inclined 
Before the sovran thought of his own mind, 
And very meek with inspirations proud,— 
Takes here his rightful place as Poet-priest 
By the high altar, singing prayer and prayer 
To the higher Heavens.t 


Nor does he doff his consecrated robes when he comes down from the 
mount. Flowers laugh before him in their beds, and on them too he 
gazes, humblest field-flowers and all, as well as on the everlasting hills 
and the most ancient heavens. Daisies, “in shoals and bands, a morrice 
train,” greet him in the byways, and at once his spirits play with kindred 
gladness. The common pilewort—unpraised hitherto by those who have 
es ansy, and lily, and kingcup, and violet, and primrose—is 

ono by him with many honours; let whoso will, overlook her 
“bright coronet,” he will not ; but “ will sing, as him behoves, hymns in 
praise of what he loves.” To him the meanest flower that blows can 
give thoughts undreamt-of in the world’s philosophy. Nature’s simplest 





* David Masson’s Essays: “ Wordsworth.” 
t English Traits, chap. i. 
¢ E. Barrett Browning: On a Portrait of Wordsworth by B. R. Haydon. 
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objects rivet his gaze, and feed his contemplative mood, and ply him with 
matter for tuneful verse. 


Le poéte s’en va dans les champs; il admire, 
Il adore ; il écoute en lui-méme une lyre ; 


and while the flowers, toutes les fleurs, welcome him with their gayest 
looks, and liveliest wavings to and fro, the trees too, 

. . . pleins de jour et d’ombre et de confuses voix, 

Les grands arbres profonds qui vivent dans les bois, 

Tous ces vieillards, les ifs, les tilleuls, les érables, 

Les saules tout ridés, les chénes vénérables . . . 

Lui font de grands saluts et courbent jusqu’a terre 

Leurs tétes de feuillée et leur barbe de lierre, 

Contemplent de son front la sereine lueur, 

Et murmurent tout bas: C’est lui! c’est le réveur !* 


Miss Wordsworth it was, by her brother’s own avowal, who first, as De 
Quincey expresses it, couched his eye to the sense of beauty, humanised 
him by the gentler charities, and engrafted, with her delicate female 
touch, those graces upon the ruder growths of his nature, which after- 
wards clothed the forest of his genius with a foliage corresponding in 
loveliness and beauty to the strength of its boughs and the massiveness 
of itstrunks. ‘ He lived in the open air; and the enormity of pleasure 
which both he and his sister drew from the common appearances of 
nature and their everlasting variety—variety so infinite, that if no one 
leaf of a tree or shrub ever exactly resembled another in all its filaments, 
and their arrangement, still less did any one day ever repeat another in all 
its pleasurable elements,—this pleasure was to him in the stead of many 
libraries : 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
Could teach him more of Man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


And he, we may be sure, who could draw “even from the meanest 
flower that blows, thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,”—to whom 
the mere daisy, the pansy, the primrose, could furnish pleasures—not the 
puerile ones which his most puerile and worldly insulters seagrass but 
‘ate drawn from depths of reverie and meditative tenderness far 

eyond all power of their hearts to conceive,—that man would hardly 
need any large variety of books.¢ To Wordsworth it was as to the Indian 
Traveller in one of Edgar Poe’s weird sketches—to whom “there came 
a whole universe of suggestion” in the quivering of a leaf—in the hue 
of a blade of grass—in the shape of a trefoil—in the humming of a bee 
—in the gleaming of a dewdrop—in the breathing of the wind—in the 
faint odours that came from the forest. 


He, in his sunny childhood, sported wild 
Among the wild flowers and the pensile ferns 
That fringe the craggy banks of waterfalls, 
Whose pools were arched with irises enwoven 





* Les Contemplations. | 7 
t De Quincey : Selections, Grave and Gay, vol. ii. pp. 239, 296-7. 
¢ E. Allan Poe’s Tales and Sketches; A Tale of the Ragged Mountains. 
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Of spray and sunbeam: these into his mind 

Passed, and were blent with fancies of his own; 

And in that interfusion of bright hues 

His soul grew up and brightened. On the peaks 

Of mighty hills a learnt the mysteries 

That float *twixt heaven and earth. The strenuous key 
Of cloud-born torrents harmonised his verse 

To strength and sweetness.* 

So exceptional was the degree of interest with which Wordsworth con- 
templated the beauties of Nature, that it has indeed been held that nothing 
less than an organic peculiarity m the structure of his eye can account for 
a faculty of vision so umque. 

But as if for an offset, in some sort, against this special endowment in 
the province of the eye—as if to countervail this bonus on his individual 
dividend — Wordsworth was, it may be worth remarking, singularly de- 
ficient in the sense of smell. If the ocular nerve was preternaturally 
keen, the olfactory was conversely dull. He would not have been a 
laureate after the own heart (or nose) of that King of Tunis who, Mon- 
taigne tells us, when landing at Naples, for an interview with Charles Was 
took especial pride in the odour of his meats, and would fain tickle the 
nose rather than the mere gustatory palate—spending, in fact, a hundred 
ducats on odoriferous drugs wherewithal to stuff a single peacock and 
one poor brace of pheasants—and who rejoiced with exceeding great joy 
when the act of carving these “strange fowi” filled not only the palace, 
but the adjoining streets, with “a fragrant vapour, which was some time 
dissipating.” { The hundred ducats would have been thrown away on a 
laureate with no nose. Not but what to have no nose is an advantage 
at times. As, for instance, when a Glasgow Gander$ smokes (and an- 
other verb beginning with s) on the board. “ Ax your pardon, sir,” 
suddenly exclaims the Shepherd to North and Tickler, ‘ for puttin’ 
rather an abrupt question; but does neither o’ you twa smell onything 
out o’ the common?” ‘I have no nose,” returns long Timothy. ‘ Nae 
nose ?” the Shepherd resumes: “In that case, neither has an elephant.” 
Tickler blandly explains : “I mean no sense of smell. ” And the Shepherd 
rejoms: “ Then I pity you, sir, In spring, up i’ the mornin’ early, in the 
F orest, when the sun is sae tenderly wooin’ the dawn, and a shower 0’ 
bees is perpetually drappin’ doon frae the bawmy bosom o’ the south- 
west wind, on the bawmy bosom o’ the Earth, that is indeed flowin’, 
as the Scriptur’ says, wi milk and honey, and a’ hotchin’ wi’ dew- 
reekin’ sun-seekin’ flowers, as if through a’ her open pores were 
breathin’ the irrepressible delicht 0’ our “great mother’s heart.”|| For 
the man with no nose is in this Respect minus one out of the five senses 











* Poems by Edward Quillin: in. +s See Montaigne’s Essays, c. lv. 
¢ From an opposite cause, still less fit would Madame de Warens have been to 
sit at the Tunisian enw s table, and sniff in his 


overpayment of delight” 


in the way of a too spicy fare. For Rousseau tells us that “elle supportait avec 
peine la premiére odeur du potage et des mets ; cette odeur la faisait presque 
tomber en défaillance, et ce dégoit durait longtemps. Elle se remettait peu a 
peu, causait, et ne mangeait point. Ce n’était qu’au bout d’une demi-heure 
qu'elle essayait le premier morceau.”—(Les Confessions. 1° partie, livre iii.) 

§ See the Noctes Ambrosian, passim. 
|| Noctes Ambrosiana, (No. LVL. in orig.) 
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which minister to Poetry and pleasaunce ; and a deduction of twenty per 
cent. from his principal is a somewhat heav y mulct on the Poet’s “re 
and means. Jean Paul Richter used to insist on the powerful effect 
recollection of perfumes has in exciting the imagination. Within a few 
weeks of his death, he said, one evening, when his friends Otto and 
Emanuel were sitting beside the blind prose-poet’s couch, ‘that his father, 
sometimes, in his boyhood, shut him into his room, and that, when he 
went again into the open air, he met the perfumes of the tobacco the 

enters smoked, and that tobacco now brought back, like the sound 
of the cow-bell, his entire childhood before his soul. Through the sense 
of smell,” continued Jean Paul, ‘‘as its impressions are so undecided, 
the romantic is singularly excited. Schiller always rejoiced in perfumes, 
while Goethe, the plastic artist, was more interested by the form of the 
nose. Smell is the most refined of the senses. A gentle and refined 

Indian would think us all offensive animals. Herder had the most 
delicate sense of smell, but in everything he was an elephant."* The 
Cabanis school of physiologists assign an important place in their phi- 
losophy to the sense of smell, and the action it brings to bear on the 
whole nervous system ; probably, in their materialistic fashion, they would 
go as far as Jean Paul does in Ais spiritualistic though sensuous way. 
Wordsworth was not indifferent, it appears, to his insusceptibility of 
smell, but had the grace to lament, while he had the candour fully to 
acknowledge it. The following passage occurs in Southey’s Auto- 
biographical fragment: ‘‘ Wordsworth has no sense of smell. t Once, 
and once only in his life, the dormant power awakened; it was by a 
bed of stocks tn full bloom, at a house which he inhabited in Dorsetshire, 
some five-and-twenty years ago;{ and he says it was like a vision of 
Paradise to him: but it lasted only a few minutes, and the faculty has 
continued torpid from that time. ‘The fact is remarkable in itself, and 
would be worthy of notice, even if it did not relate to a man of whom 
posterity will desire to know all that can be remembered. He has often 
expressed to me his regret for this privation.”§ 

Southey himself, it should (or at least may) be: added, was as keen as 
he looked, about the nose. ‘I, on the contrary,” says he, ‘possess the 
sense in such acuteness, that I can remember an odour and call up the 
ghost of one that is departed.” Describing his grandmother’s house and 
garden at Bedminster, he sumed recals, after forty years and ai ards, a 


* By which one word, “ elephant,” Richter, as his emeinhen easton meant 
to delineate Herder’s greatne ss, his delic: ate organisation, which also distinguishe 8 
the elephant among animals, and his Indian nature.—(See “ Life of Jean Paul,” 
part iv. c. x.) 

t As we have referred to the Cabanis or soul-stomach school of physiologists, 
we may here cite a passage from Dr. Cabanis himself, on certain abnormal cases 
of which Wordsworth’s is one in point. “ Enfin,” says the Doctor, in his septiéme 
mémoire, treating, however, of morbid developments of diverse kinds, “ enfin, sans 
parler du tact et du goat, également susceptibles d’altérations singuliéres, cer- 
taines personnes sont entiérement insensibles aux odeurs. La pratique de la 
médecine m’a présenté cing ou six faits de ce dernier genre, chez des personnes 
Saines d’ailleurs; et dans les maladies, j’ai vu pareillement, tantot les fonctions 
de l’odorat tout a fait abolies ou suspendues, ” &c.—(Cabanis: Rapports du Phy- 
sique et du Moral de l’Homme, c. vii.) 

t Southey was writing in the year 1822. 
§ Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, vol. i. p, 63, 
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fine barberry-bush that grew just - the orchard gate; and “ that 
iar odour of its blossoms,” he adds, “ which is supposed te injure 
the wheat within its reach, is still fresh in my remembrance.”* This 
scent of the barberry-bush relates to his ninth year. Elsewhere he 
revives one of another kind, pertaining to his seventh, when he followed 
in the wake of the boys who went to “ sguazl at the bannets,” or throw 
at the walnuts, in their master’s orchard: “I was too little to bear a 
part in this, which required considerable strength ; but for many days 
afterwards, I had the gleaning among the leaves and broken twigs with 
which the ground was covered ; and the fragrance of these leaves, in their 
incipient decay, is one of those odours which I can recal at will, and which, 
whenever it occurs, brings with it the vivid remembrance of past times.”f 
Nor can we forbear adding an excerpt from one of Robert the Rhymer’s 
letters to Landor, connected with a like subject : “ I am no botanist,” he 
writes from London, in 1811 ; “but, like you, my earliest and deepest 
recollections are connected with flowers, and they always carry me back 
to other days. Perhaps this is because they are the only things which 
affect our senses precisely in the same manner as they did in childhood. 
The sweetness of the violet is always the same; and when you rifle a 
rose, and drink as it were its fragrance, the refreshment is the same to 
the old man as to the boy. We see with different eyes in proportion as 
we learn to discriminate, and, therefore, this effect is not so certainly 
pepe by visual objects. Sounds recal the past in the same manner, 
ut do not bring with them individual scenes, like the cowslip field or 
the bank of violets, or the corner of the garden to which we have trans- 
planted field flowers.”’t Wordsworth, then, could share little or not at 
all in this glorification of the sense of smell, and its relations with poetry 
and sentiment; but how acute, how deep his susceptive habit in regard 
to the other two senses which Southey here comparatively depreciates, 
sight and sound. As for sight— Wordsworth prayed, in early manhood, 
that the leaping up of the heart he felt at beholding a rainbow in the 
sky, might never cease ; and it never did. And as for sound—although 
Southey speaks of fragrance and flowers as “the only things which 
affect our senses precisely as they did in childhood,” we may ascribe an 
exceptional depth of meaning, probably, a stringency of personal appli- 
cation, to the lines put by Wordsworth into the mouth of old Matthew, 
but full fifty years later true of himself, 


No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears ; 
How merrily it goes ! 

*T will murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 


And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 


How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.§ 





® Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, vol. i. p. 63. 
+ Ibid. pp. 54, sq. t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 313. 
§ “‘ The Fountain.” (1799.) 
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It has been said that Wordsworth’s “ mission”—a lofty one, and loftily 
fulfilled—has been, to raise the mean, to dignify the obscure, to reveal 
that natural nobility which lurks under the russet gown and the clouted 
shoe; to extract poetry from the cottage, and from the turf-fire upon its 
hearth, and from the solitary shieling, and from the mountain tarn, and 
from the grey ancestral stone at the door of the deserted mansion, and 
from the lichens of the rock, and from the furze of the melancholy moor. 
But the definition and the estimate of his mission will vary with the 
standpoint and eyesight, intellectual and moral, of the appraiser. The 
characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry have been delineated and com- 
mented upon, with various success, mt sometimes flat contrary effects, by 
his different expositors. After all—years, and studies, and comparative 
- anatomies, after all these—nothing, probably, has been written to supersede, 
nothing at all to surpass, Coleridge’s criticism of his friend’s poems, in the 
Biographia Literaria. Since then, men of mark and generous sympathies 
have given, with more or less of fulness and analytical research, their 
several estimates of the differential excellences of those poems. Professor 
Wilson, in Blackwood; Henry Taylor, in the Quarterly ; Thomas de 
Quincey, in divers periodical miscellanies ; David Masson,* in the North 
British ; Sara Coleridge, in her Notes to the Biographia; and numerous 
others, of name and of no name (at least in print), have discussed the 
distinctive qualities of the Bard of Rydal. But none of them with such 
completeness as well as both unction and impartiality,t as Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Were we, however, to mention that particular cri- 
ticism which best elucidates some of the less apparent, yet most 
characteristic, of those qualities, it should be—so far as it goes (too brief, 





* Professor Masson’s essay contains very much that will repay, as well as keep 
alive, an attentive perusal. His statement of the case, as it lay between Words- 
worth and the Edinburgh Review, is on the whole just to both parties—at any rate 
avoids the imputation of gratuitous malignity or stupidity to the Jeffreyites. He 
correctly observes that if Jeffrey’s criticisms on Wordsworth’s poetry be now 
compared with the criticisms of Wordsworth’s own friend, Coleridge, it will be 
found that, immeasurably as the two critics differ in spirit—the one refusing to 
admit Wordsworth to be a good poet at all, the other considering him to be the 
greatest English poet since Milton—there is still an almost perfect coincidence 
in their special objections to his style. ‘ What Jeffrey attacked was chiefly the 
alleged childishness of much of Wordsworth’s language, the babyism of his 
‘ Alice Fells,’ with their cloaks of ‘ duffle grey,’ &c.; and it is precisely on these 
points that Coleridge, even while aware of his friend’s more profound reason for 
such familiarities, expresses his dissent from him. The truth is, had Words- 
worth been a man of more innate energy, more tremendousness, so to speak, as a 
poet, he would have effected the revolution that was necessary with less delay 
and opposition. Wrapping up his doctrinal peculiarities, if he had any, in the 
midst of his poetry, instead of protruding them in a preface, he would have 
blasted the old spirit out by the mere infatuation of the new, and wound resist- 
less hands in the hair of the nation’s instincts. But instead of being the Mira- 
beau of our literary revolution, and hardly aware of his own propositions, he was, 
as it were, its Robespierre, who first threw his propositions tied in a bunch into 
the crowd before him, and then fought his way pertinaciously to where they fell. 
But even thus (and there were doubtless advantages in this method too) he at 
length obtained success.”—(Essays, Biographical and Critical, by David Masson.) 
The Robespierre metaphor, in this passage, is not perhaps, formally, a very 
felicitous one; but the drift of the argument is clear, and might be difficult 
enough to refute. 

Tt Witness 8. T. C.’s treatment of Wordsworth’s poetical theories. 
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alas !)—the essay by De Quincey, On Wordsworth’s Poetry, published some 
twelve years ago. The essayist is particularly happy in showing how 
Wordsworth has brought many a truth into life both for the eye and for the 
understanding, which previously had slumbered indistinetly for all men— 
awakening into illummated consciousness old lineaments of truth long 
slumbering in the mind, although too faint to have extorted attention. 
For instance, suggests the critic, as respects the eye, who does not 
acknowledge instantaneously the strength of reality in that saying upon 
a cataract seen from a station two miles off, that it was “ frozen by 
distance?” Im all nature, there is not an object so essentially at war 
with the stiffening of frost, or the headlong and desperate life of a 
cataract ; and yet notoriously the effect of distance is to lock up this 
frenzy of motion imto the most petrific column of stillness. The effect 
is perceived at once when pointed out; but how few are the eyes that 
ever would have perceived it for themselves! Twilight, again,—who 
before Wordsworth ever distinctly noticed its abstracting power ?—that 
power of removing, softening, harmonising, by which a mode of obscurity 
executes for the eye the same mysterious office which the mind so often 
within its own shadowy realms executes for itself.* The essayist notices 
as another great field amongst the pomps of nature, which, if Words- 
worth did not first notice, he certainly has noticed most circumstantially, 
—cloud-scenery, or those pageants of sky-built architecture, which some- 
times in summer, at noonday, and m all seasons about sunset, arrest or 
appal the meditative; “ perplexing monarchs” with the spectacle of 
armies manceuvring, or deepening the solemnity of evening by towering 
edifices that mimic, but which also in mimicking mock, the transitory 
grandeurs of man.f We commend those who see nothing, unless per- 
haps something to ridicule, in that pastoral bit, 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding hke one— 





* “In the dim interspace between day and night, all disappears from our 
earthly scenery, as if touched by an enchanter’s rod, which is either mean or in- 
harmonious, or unquiet, or expressive of temporary things. Leaning against a 
column of rock, looking down upon a lake or river, and at intervals carrying your 
eyes forward through a vista of mountains, you become aware that your sight 
rests upon the very same spectacle, unaltered in a single feature, which once at 
the same hour was beheld by the legionary Roman from his embattled camp, or 
by the roving Briton in his ‘ wolfskin vest,’ lying down to sleep, and looking 


‘—_—. through some leafy bower, 
Before his eyes were closed.’ 


How magnificent is the summary or abstraction of the elementary features in 
such a scene, as executed by the poet himself, in illustration of this abstraction 
daily executed by nature, through her handmaid Twilight! Listen, reader, to 
the closing strain, solemn as twilight is solemn, and grand as the spectacle which 
it describes : 
‘By him [i. e. the roving Briton] was seen | 
The self-same vision which we now behold, 
At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power, brought forth, 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between; 
The floods, the stars,—a spectacle as old 
As the beginnings of the heavens and earth.’ ” 
(See De Quincey’s essay On Wordsworth’s Poetry, Tait, 1845.) 


+ Ibid. 

































































to see what significance can be elicited from the picture by an expositor 
imbued with the painter’s own spirit, by consultmg De Quincey’s acute 


analysis of the ‘hieroglyphic ” of the passage 
might be filled (would that he had the filling 


the apprehension of the senses ; 


much. 


increasing popularity, is the extent of his sym 
permanent in human feelings, and also the depth 


On man, on nature, and on human life, 

Musing in solitude, he oft perceived 

Fair trains of i imagery before him rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 

Pure, or with no unpleasmg s sadness mixed ; 

was conscious of affecting thoughts 

And dear remembrances, whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the mind, content to we igh 

The good and evil of our mortal state. 

—T'o these emotions, whencesoe’ 
Whether from breath of outward circumstance, 
Or from the soul—an impulse to herself— 

He would give utterance in numerous verse.* 


And he w 


sentiments, stilling their turbulence Py 
their power, and showing how the soul, 


note-worthy disciples. 
Westminster, hails in Wordsworth 


A counsellor well fitted to advise 





loyal votary of her father’s muse: 


William Wordsworth. 


of it! none so competent) 
with such glimpses of novelty as Wordsworth has first laid bare, even to 
while, for the understanding, when 
moving in the same track of human sensibilities, he has only done not so 
“ But the great distinction of Wordsworth, and the pledge of his 


Towards Wordsworth, as our great Moral Poet, it well becomes us to 
use, as Wilson taught and practised, not the language merely of admira- 
tion, but of reverence—of love and gratitude due to a benefactor of 
humanity, who has purified its passions by loftiest thoughts and noblest 
the same processes that magnify 
in ebb and flow, and when its tide 
is at full, may be at once as strong and as serene as the sea.f And we 
shall close these notes on a note-worthiest man by citing lines to his 
praise, in this his character of great Moral Poet, from the poems of three 
Richard Chenevix Trench, the present Dean of 


In daily life, and at whose lips no less 

Men may inquire or nations, when distress 

Of sudden doubtful danger may arise, 

Who, though his head be hidden in the skies, 
Plants his firm foot upon our common earth, 
Dealing with thoughts which everywhere have birth,— 
This is the poet, true of heart and wise : 

No dweller in a baseless world of dream, 

Which is not earth nor heaven: his words have past 
Into man’s common thought and week-day phrase ; 
This is the poet, and his verse will last.f 


A second to bear witness shall be the husband of Dora Wordsworth, and 
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A volume, he justly says, 


-, with what is really 
of his sympathy.” 


er they come, 





* The Excursion. 


+ See Professor Wilson’s review of the “ Yarrow Revisited,” &c. 


t R. C. Trench’s Poems: Sonnets. 


(1835.) 
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Him, the High Druid of the oak-clad fells 

i And aqueous vales of our romantic North, 

The breasts of thousands, yea of millions, own 
To be the Seer whose power hath o’er them most 
A sway like that of conscience. One whose keen 
Mysterious eye peruses minds aright 

Ev’n in their shyest depths, and best rebukes 
The workings of that intricate machine 

For evil, most accelerates the springs 

That are the pulses of ingenuous deeds.* 


And the third shall be the already honoured son of a long and widely and 
deeply honoured sire—giving expression to Memorial Verses on the occa- 
sion of Wordsworth’s death (April, 1850): 


Ah, since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force : 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our breasts to steel: 
Others will strengthen us to bear— 
But who, ah who, will make us feel ? 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly— 

But who, like him, will put it by? 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha! with thy living wave. 
Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hear thy voice right, now he is gone. 








* Quillinan’s Poems. 

t Poems by Matthew Arnold. Second Series. 

The closing lines, on Wordsworth’s grave, remind us of a touching Sonnet, 
simple and sweet, by another “ Lakist,” David Holt, written in Grasmere Church- 
yard—concerning which spot, it has been well asked, Could there be a meeter 
resting-place for the Apostle of Nature ?—could all the dusty grandeur of West- 
minster compensate for the daisy that rises from his heart, or the golden celan- 
dines that cluster on the turf and shelter the lingering dewdrops from the sun? 


“Oh, better far than richly sculptured tomb, 
Oh, fitter far than monumental pile 
Of storied marble in cathedral aisle, 
Is this low grassy grave, bright with the bloom 
Of Nature, and laid open to the smile 
Of the blue heaven,—this stone that tells to whom 
The spot is dedicate, who rests beneath 
In this God’s acre, this fair field of death. 
Oh, meet it is, great bard, that in the breast 
Of this sweet vale, and ‘neath the guardian hills, 
By thee so loved, thy venerated dust 
Should lie in peace; and it is meet and just 
That evermore around thy place of rest 
Should rise the murmur of a thousand rills.” 
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THE LAWYERS’ SERVANTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


| a 


In a certain quiet street of London, chiefly if not entirely filled by 
lawyers and their offices, there flourished some years ago the eminent 
firm of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett. An extensive practice had 
_ they; and some other firms in the street would watch with an envious 

eye the shoals of letters and deeds delivered there by the morning post- 
man, wishing only a tenth would come to them. The partners bore the 
character of honourable men; and certainly, for lawyers, they were 
tolerably clean-fingered. The three floors in the house were consecrated 
to business. The ground-floor was chiefly appropriated to clerks; on 
the first floor were the private and consulting rooms of the partners, 
and on the next story were clerks again. This left free the Litchiens, 
which were under ground, and the attics in the roof, in which apartments 
dwelt a man of the name of May, his wife, and daughter. May was the 
trusty porter or messenger of the firm, took care of the house on Sun- 
days and at nights, and was much esteemed by his employers as an 
honest, respectable servant. Mrs. May cleaned the offices, made the 
fires, and scoured the stairs; and Miss May, a damsel rising ten, put her 
ringlets in paper, and read the trash disseminated by certain popular 
— publications. She was being brought up——well, we dha | see 

ow. 

One night in winter a clerk remained beyond the usual hour. He 
was just articled, had copied a deed carelessly and imperfectly, and so 
was ordered to remain over-hours and copy it again. A strict dis- 
ciplinarian was Mr. Rowley, the overlooking clerk of Lyvett, Castle- 
rosse, and Lyvett. The porter was out, and Mrs. and Miss May were 
in the kitchen, the former washing up the tea-things, the latter seated 
on a low chair, and devouring, by the blaze of the fire, the fresh number 
of “ E. Caterpillar’s Penny Weekly Repository of Romance;” E. Cater- 
pillar being a popular writer with the million. 

‘‘ Anything new there, Sophiar ?’’ asked the mother. 

‘Law, ma! yes: such a splendid tale! ‘The Knight of the Blood 
red Hand.’ It begins beautiful.” 

“You'll try your eyes, reading by firelight, Sophiar. Come to the 
candle.” 

*‘T wish you wouldn’t make a fuss,” was Miss Sophia’s answer. 

‘You'll not read long, I can tell you. As soon as ever I have 
finished these tea-things, I’m a going to clear the pianer, and you'll 
come and practise.” 

The young lady gave a jerk with her shoulders, and a kick with her 
feet, both of which movements might be taken as emblematic of rebellion. 
But Mrs. May was as good as her word, cleared the square piano, which 
appeared laden with miscellaneous articles of culinary utility, not gene- 
rally found in association with pianos, opened it, and put one of the 
April—vo.. CIX. NO. CCCCXXXVI. 2D 
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wooden chairs before it. Miss Sophia, however, declined to disturb 
herself. 

“ What was the good of your father a buying of the hinstrument, and 
what's the good of your having a genus for music, if you don’t practise ?” 
demanded Mrs. May. “ Come, miss, no shuffling. And you have not 
looked at your book-lessons yet.” 

“* Ma, how you do bother !”’ 

“Come this minute, I say, or Ill put you to bed; and give them 
stupid romances to me,” added Mrs. May, whisking the leaves out of the 
child’s hand. 

“ You don’t call them stupid when you read them yourself; and you 
don’t like to be disturbed at them, though you disturb me,” raved the 
child, in a voice between screaming and sobbing. “ The other night, 
when father kept asking for his supper, you were in the thick of the 
‘ Blighted Rose,’ and you wouldn’t stir from it, and he had to get out 
the me and cheese himself, and fetch the beer !” 

‘“‘ Never you mind that, miss. You come to the pianer as I bid you. 
It’s not your place to reflect on me.”’ 

Sophia, finding resistance useless, flung some books on the chair, to 
make it higher, and flung herself atop of them, dashing into what she 
called “the scales’ and her mother “the jingles.” Mrs. May drew a 
chair before the fire, placed her feet on the iron fender, snuffed the candle 
on the table behind her, and opened the publication she had taken from 
her daughter. Before, however, she was fairly immersed in its beauties, 
or the jingles had come to an end, a tremendous noise overhead caused 
them both to start. 

“ Sakes alive!” uttered Mrs. May, a favourite exclamation of hers, 
“what's that ?” 

A somewhat prolonged noise, as of a stool or chair being moved 
violently about, was now heard. 

** Mother ! suppose it should be an apparition !” 

“‘ Suppose it should be a robber, come in to kill us, or to steal the law 
papers!” was the more practical remark of Mrs. May. “I daren’t 
go and see.” 

“Tl go and see,” answered Sophia. “I’m not afraid of robbers.” 
She took the candle from the table, hurried fearlessly up-stairs, and 
knocked at the front office on the ground-floor. 

Mr. Jones, the young clerk, not being used to solitary evening em- 
ployment, had nodded over his work, fallen down with the stool, and 
then picked himself and his stool irascibly up again, inflicting on the 
latter sundry bumps on the floor, by way of revenge. “Come in!” he 
called out, in answer to Sophia’s knock ; and very much astonished he 
looked when the knocker presented herself. A blue-eyed, pretty child, 
with flaxen hair that curled on her shoulders. Dressed w ell, she would 
have been an elegant child, but, dressed as she was, in all the colours of 
the rainbow, flaunty, dirty, and with a profusion of glass beads glitter- 
ing about her as necklace and bracelets, she looked like a little itinerant 
actress at a country fair. 

‘* Why! who and what are you?” demanded the young gentleman. 
“If you please, we did not know anybody was left, and when the 
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noise came, we thought it was a robber got in, so I came to see, but ma 
was afraid.” 

“ Who on earth’s ‘ma? ” he repeated, unable to take his eyes off her. 

“My ma. Down stairs.” 

“Do you live here ?” 

“Yes,” said she, drawing herself up. “I am Miss May.” 

“Oh, indeed !’’ returned the young gentleman. “Was not that a 
piano tinkling? It was the sound of that startled me up, and sent 
the stool off its legs. The first time I ever heard of a piano in a lawyer's 
office.” 

“It’s mine. Father bought it for me.” 

- “Yours! Where d’ye keep it ?” 

“In the kitchen,” answered the child. “We moved the dresser out 
into the back place where the copper is, to make room for it. It’s 
opposite the windows, and I practise at night when I come home from 
school.” 

‘Why don’t you give us a serenade in the daytime?” he demanded, 
delighted at the amusement which appeared to be striking up. ‘We 
might get up a waltz when the governors are out.” 

Miss May shook her head. ‘“ Father says it must never be opened till 
everybody’s gone; the gentlemen would not like it. So ma keeps dishes 
and things atop of it in the daytime, for fear I.should forget and unlock 
it, when I’m at home at twelve o'clock.” 

‘“‘ Well, this is a rum go!’’ muttered Mr. Jones to himself. “ How 
many brothers and sisters have you, child ?” 

“IT have not got any of either. And that’s why ma says she can 
afford to spend more upon me. I’m to be a lady when I grow up.” 

“Thank you, my dear, for the information. You look like one. I 
should say you might be taken for an Arabian-Night princess: only you 
are too pretty.” 

The girl took the compliment for earnest. She bridled her head, and 
her unoccupied hand stole up to twirl round the ends of her ringlets. In 
the endowment of vanity, Nature has been prodigal to many of us, but 
she had been remarkably so to Sophia May. 

‘‘ Sophiar!” called out a voice from the lower regions. ‘“ Sophiar! 
What is it ?” 

“ Who is that?” quickly asked Mr. Jones. 

“That’s ma. She ‘ 

“ Sophiar, I say! Who are you talking to? Whos there?” repeated 
the voice. 

‘“‘ Ma,” answered the child, putting her head out at the door to speak, 
“it’s one of the gentlemen not gone.” 

Up raced Mrs. May, and the young man recognised her as the lady he 
had seen on her hands and knees, cleaning the front door-step the first 
morning he came, when he had misunderstood the clerks’ time, and had 
arrived an hour too early. 

“‘ Bless me, sir ! I should not have took upon myself to send Sophiar 
in here, but we thought everybody was gone, and was alarmed at the 
noise. Sophiar, miss, when you saw it was all right, why didn’t you 
come away again directly?” 
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“Don't put yourself out, Mrs. May, she has done no harm. What 
time do you get this office open in the morning ?” 

“ About half-past seven, sir, these dark mornings. I begin with this 
floor first, and get my sweeping over and all the fires alight, before I sit 
down to my breakfast.” 

“Then I’m blest if I wou’t knock off for to-night, if I can get in at 
that hour,” ejaculated Mr. Jones. “I shall have time to finish this 
beastly thing before ten, when old Row comes. But he had best mind, 
again, how be ives me my _ writing to do over twice, for I won't 
stand it. Good night to you, Dame May. Put out the gas.” 

“ Sophy,” said Mrs. May, when they returned to the kitchen, “did he 
hear the sound of the pianer ?” 

hy nodded. 

“What did he say ?” 

“He asked if it was here, and I told him it was, and it was ours.” 

“Then you were a little ape for your pains. You should have stood 
out to him that it was a sound from the next house. Your father don’t 
want the Mr. Lyvetts to know of it: they’d make a fuss perhaps. Never 
scruple to tell a lie, child, in a necessary cause.” 

“Can I have that paper now?” asked Sophia. 

“No,” snapped Mrs, May, “I have hardly begun it. Get on with 
your jingles.” 

From the above little episode of one evening, the reader may gather 
somewhat of how Sophia May was being brought up. It pow not be 
explained that her parents were making that most reprehensible and fatal 
mistake of rearing her to be above her station. No training can be 
more pernicious, or is likely to bring forth more disastrous fruits. ‘The 
had married late in life, and were decent, hard-working people; and if 
they had had the sense to make their child hard-working too, they 
would have given her comfort and content for her portion. Mrs. May 
had been an inferior servant in a high family, had picked up there some 
exalted ideas, and the publications she had addicted herself to reading 
did not tend to sober them. Undoubtedly the child was a pretty, fairy- 
looking thing, and a fancied resemblance to one of the aristocratic 
daughters, in the family where Mrs. May had served, first put ridiculous 
notions for Sophia into her brain. The father was a more sensible man, 
but he was so ardently attached to this only child that he too readily fell 
into the snare, and upon that one point was now as extravagant as his 
wife. For their station they were in easy circumstances. The man’s 
wages sufficed for their wants, in the humble way they were accustomed 
to live, Mrs. May had saved money, and a sister of Mrs. May’s, who was 
a lady’s maid, was ever ready to produce funds to be spent on Sophia. 
Strange that they could not see the incongruity of what they were doing ! 
The child, with her flounces and furbelows, her music and dancing, her 
pernicious romance-reading, and her fostered vanity; and they, with 
their household drudgery, living amidst their kettles and saucepans and 
cooking and cleaning—what an absurdity it all was! The way in which 
the child was dressed out on a Sunday, was something wonderful to 
behold. Muslins in summer, satins in winter, streamers of many colours, 
gaudy artificial flowers, and snow-white feathers! In the morning she 
would be, as the mother expressed it, “ in her dirt,” watching the prepara- 
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tions for dinner, or exercising the piano, and at one o'clock fetching the 
beer from the public-house. But in the afternoon she was turned out in 
style, and told to “ walk up and down the street, that people might see 
her ;” her father and mother, who on that day would sit at the windows 
of old Mr. Lyvett’s room on the first floor, watching her with looks of 
love and admiration; the former with his pipe, and his beer in a pewter 
pot, the latter with her weekly newspaper, which, however, she could 
scarcely coax her eyes to read a line of, so absorbed was she with that 
vision pacing the quiet street in her young vanity, whose long-tailed 
silken streamers fluttered out behind her, to the amazement of every chance 

t-by. What did they promise to themselves would be the end of all 
this, when the child grew up?—that she would be content to continue 
her abode with them, and live as they did? Where else was she to live ? 
Poor Sophia May! events that really did happen in after life, were not 
so much her fault, as the fault of her most foolish parents. And, mind 
you, this isa true picture: a simple narrative of what actually occurred. 


Il. 


WE must now go on to a few years later. One Thursday night the 
quiet street above mentioned (and it was the dullest and quietest street 
imaginable after business hours, when the lawyers had deserted it for the 
night) was aroused from its silence by the echoes of a cab, which came 
fast down it, and pulled up at the door of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett. 
What could the cab want at that hour? ho had it brought? Plenty 
of cabs, and carriages too, might be seen before the door in the day, but 
never at night. 

“ Why, if it ain’t old May!” exclaimed Miss Jenkins, putting her head 
out at the next-door window, she and her sister being laundresses to that 
house, which accommodated several firms. “ Where has he been to in a 
cab? Here, Esther, come and have a look at old May in a cab !” 

“Who's that getting out of it, in a blue veil? Whatever's old May 
up to? There’s the gaslight on her face now—what a nice-looking young 
lady !” 

“ Why! it’s the daughter come home! Oh, it’s nobody but her. I’m 
sure of it.” 

“]’1l go in and have a word with them presently, when they are settled 
a bit, and see what she’s like,” cried Miss Esther. ‘It’s her, safe 
enough.” 

Safe enough” it was. Miss May, who had been for two years to a 
school on the French coast, had now completed her education, and re- 
turned home for good. When Miss Esther Jenkins entered, she found 
her sitting in the kitchen with her fond parents. She was eighteen now, 
and certainly very good-looking. The long curls she had worn as a child, 
were now twisted in a peculiar way, ‘French and fashionable,” Miss 
Jenkins called it, round her head, She was above the middle height, and 
easy in her movements, very much pinched in about the waist, with fine 
falling shoulders, an admirably-fitting dress, and a prodigious deal of pre- 
tension. Miss Jenkins took it all in at a glance, and especially the young 
lady’s first declaration that she did not know how she should get on in 
London, having forgotten her English. 
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Miss turned to the of the old piano. it was there still, and 
she 9 ae RNR. poet oe RR 

“ Mais, c'est horrible, ce piano-la! Je ne——” 

“Do try to speak in English, Sophiar,” urged Mrs. May, with tears 
in her eyes. “How ever shall we get along if you don’t? What is it 
“that’s the matter? Did you see anything that frightened of you?” 

“ Tt is such a—what do you call it in Baglish ?—dreadful piano. I 
had as soon have touched an electric battery. It has set all my finest 
musical nerves on the jar: ma téte est percée avec. I shall never be able 
to touch it again: jamais.” 

“She has not quite forgot her mother tongue,’’ interposed Miss 
Jenkins. “‘ Which is a consolation worthy of thanksgiving.” 

Sophia turned a sharp look upon her. 

“Did you have no English girls whatever at the school?” asked Miss 
Jenkins. 

“‘ Mais oui.” 

‘Did you have no English girls whatever at the school ?” repeated the 
visitor, apparently determined to persevere till she got a reply she could 
understand. 

“Some.” 

“ And did you never talk together 7” 

“ De temps en temps. Now and then,” more hastily added Sophia, per- 
ceiving a repetition of the question was coming, as before. 

“‘ Then it’s very singular how you can have forgot it at all,” retorted 
cw Jenkins, significantly, “for when schoolgirls get together they do 

k.”? 

The tone brought fire into the temper of Miss May. She cast a look 
of spiteful malignity on the offender, and coolly turned her back upon 
her, speaking rudely. 

“It is not agreeable to me to be pestered with strangers to-night. I 
am tired with my sea voyage, and the company of my father and mamma 
is as much as my nerves will support.” 

“Then I'll make myself scarce,” added Miss Jenkins, who was more 
inclined to laugh than to take offence, “and come in some other time, 
when you are in company cue.” 

“T say, Esther,” whispered Mrs. May, following Miss Jenkins up-stairs 
to fasten the door, “‘ she don’t mean no offence, she’s only knocked up 
after the sea-sickness.” 

“ Where no offence is meant, none is took,” replied Miss Jenkins. “J 
know what the little tempers of young folks is. We was young our- 
selves once.” 

“But ain’t she beautiful?” pleaded Mrs. May. “ And such style! 
Nobody could take her to be anything but the real lady.” 

“ Thorough-bred,” responded Miss Jenkins. “Good night.” 

“Good mght, Esther. Oh—I say! I wish you'd tell your Martha to 
beat her mats of a morning towards the house on your other side, instead 
of on this. She’s later than I am, and her dust makes my steps and 
pavement in such a mess. One day Mr. Lyvett asked if I had cleaned 
there. Good night.” 

“I wish ‘em joy of her, Martha,” were the words of Miss Jenkins te. 
her sister. “ Such an affected, stuck-out fine lady you never saw. What 
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they’ll do with her in that kitchen, I can’t tell. She wants a saloon and 


a pair of footmen.” 

“ But she’s handsome ?” 

«A handsome face, and a handsome figure; I don’t say to the-con- 
trary: but she has got a dreadful look, if she’s put out. I know this: if 
fortune had blessed me with a daughter, I'd rather see her a female 
travelling tinker, than I’d bring her up to be a fine lady, not being one 
myself.” 

eae came. And after dinner Mr. May started to the West-end to 
fetch his wife’s sister, impatient that she should feast her eyes with the 
‘ improvement in Sophia. Mrs. May washed up the dishes, and Sophia 
ascended to the “Sunday windows,” and sat down there. She held in 
her hand the weekly paper, but she glanced at it discontentedly. The 
fruits of her education were already beginning to show themselves. She 
had been discontented ever since she came home. A slight dispute, 
arising out of her own ill-temper, had occurred the previous day with 
her mother, in which she had said that the home was no fit home for her, 
and that the vulgar atmosphere of a kitchen would kill her, Her re- 
sidence in France had not tended to improve the tone of her mind and 
heart, however it may have helped her French. She had been to one of 
the cheap seminaries there: twenty pounds a year, paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, included everything, from the first day of January to the thirty- 
first of December. Shrewd Mrs. Jenkins might have spoken out her 
opinion of them, had she gone to pass a week in one. 

Sophia May sat at the first-floor window, feeling very miserable, long- 
ing for excitement, vowing that she would not long put up with thas, 
and sullenly glancing over the “béte” newspaper: after the beauties of 
Eugéne Sue’s novels (which the school had procured on the sly), English 
literature was tame, even that of a low weekly paper. Suddenly she 
threw it down with a gesture of impatience, and, dashing open the 
window, looked from it up the street, wondering how much longer her 
father and aunt would be. 

They were not in sight. Not a soul was in it, save one; on a Sunda 
it was always particularly empty. This one, who was a foppishly-dre 
though not ungentlemanly-looking young man, was coming down it with 
a quick step. He halted at the door underneath, and knocked, a thunder- 
ing knock. Sophia, who had drawn back, still peeped out, and saw a 
somewhat simple countenance, a moustache that would have been fair had 
there been enough of it to be seen, light blue eyes, and an eye-glass stuck 
in one of them. 

She would not have answered the door for the world, so poor Mrs, 
May, who was in the attic with her gown off, had to throw a shaw! over 
her black petticoat and hasten down; but not before a second and third 
knock had resounded through the house. She dropped a eurtsey when 
she saw who it was. 

“Oh, here’s somebody at last! I thought you and May were asleep,” 
was the gentleman’s salutation. 

“I hope you'll be so good as to excuse it, sir. May is gone out, and 
I was up at the top, a cleaning of myself.” 

“Have you seen my cigar-case?’’ he demanded, entering the front 
office on the ground-floor. “I must have left it here last night.” 
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«‘ ] have not been into. the room, sir. I don’t generally go in tilla 
Monday morning.” 

“I must find it,” he resumed, looking about. “I had gotsome prime 
cabanas in it, ready for to-day; and the shops that keep anything worth 
smoking shut themselves up on a Sunday, and be hanged to them! You 
needn’t wait. I can let myself out.” 

“ Shall I look in the rooms up-stairs, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ No, it’s not there. It’s here, if it’s anywhere.” 

Mrs. May retreated aloft, and the gentleman, after an unsuccessful 
search, marched up-stairs himself, whistling some bars from the last 
night’s opera. But his tune came to an abrupt close ; for on opening 
the door of his father’s room, he found himself, to his extreme astonish- 
ment, face to face with a lady. 

She had risen-at his entrance. A handsome girl with confident 
manners, whose fair hair was braided round her head in elaborate twists 
and turnings. Young men are not very competent judges of attire : the 
eyes of this one only took in the general effect of the lady’s dress, and 
that was splendid. He hastily snatched off his hat and dropped his eye- 
Who in the world was she? As to her having any connexion with 
Mrs. May, her dirty shawl and her black petticoat, such an incongruity 
never would have occurred to him. How shouldit? Though not usually 
wanting in confidence, it rather failed him now, for he was at a loss how 
to address her. 7 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he was beginning, but she spoke at the same 
moment. 

‘“ Pardon, monsieur.” 

Oh, she was French, then! Had she crossed the Channel in a balloon, 
and been dropped into the offices of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett by 
mistake ? How else had she come ? and what did she want there? He 
began to recal his French, not a word of which had his tongue ever uttered 
since leaving school. 

“‘ Madame, voulez-vous excuser moi—je suis—je trouve,’ and there 
he came to a stand-still—what the dickens was “‘ cigar-case” in French ? 
Fortunately she helped him out. 

‘I beg to ask your pardon, a thousand pardons, for addressing you in 
French. I have been so long accustomed to speak only French, and 
having but since a day or two returned to England, that I forget my- 
self 4 chaque instant. I fear I am in your way. Shall I retire ?” 

“ By no means. I will not disturb you for a moment. I am in search 
of a—a parcel—which I mislaid yesterday.” 

As he spoke, his eyes fell on the “ parcel.” It was on the corner of the 
mantelpiece. At the same moment some vehicle came rattling down the 
street, turned round, and drew up at the door. 

He took a step to the other window and looked from it. Not the one 
she was at. It was as he expected, his own cab. He had walked from 
the chambers of a barrister close by, where he had been lounging away 
an hour, and had ordered his groom to follow him. With an elaborate 
bow (and certainly a respectful one) to the lady, he quitted her presence 
and descended the staircase. Again she peeped from the window. She 
saw him open the “ parcel,” light a cigar, puff away at it, and step into 
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. the cab, which bore the Lyvett crest. The m ascended to his place, 
and the smoke went puffing up the street. Then she extended her head 
further, and looked after it. Nearly at the top of the street the cab 
stopped ; it was pulled up so suddenly that the horse’s head and fore-legs 
were jerked into the air. Mr. May and his sister-in-law were just pass- 
ing it. 

“Hallo, May! Here.” 

Mr. May touched his hat, and, leaving Miss Foxaby on the pavement, 
approached the cab, and touched his hat again. 

** May! who the deuce is that down yonder ?” 

‘‘ Sir ?” cried Mr. May. 

“Who's that lady in the governor’s private room ?” 

“T don’t know who’s there, sir,” answered Mr. May. For it really did 
not occur to him that the gentleman present would not know his daugh- 
ter.. ‘* You don’t mean my wife, or my a 

“ Your wife !” impetuously interrupted the young man, giving an ad- 
monishing touch to his impatient horse. ‘‘ Who next will you ask me if 
- know? There’s a lady there, I tell you. As handsome a girl as ever 

saw.” 

Reflection dawned upon the porter. ‘ With light hair, sir, and coral 
beads in it, and a green-and-gold-looking dress on ?” 

*‘Green-and-gold for all I know. Something dazzling. She speaks 
French.” 

‘It is Sophiar, sir.” 

“Eh? Who?” 

‘Our daughter, sir. She came home last Thursday. She has been 
a finishing her edication in France at a French school.’ A 

The gentleman stared for a few moments at Mr. May, as if unable to 
understand him. Then returned his cigar to his lips, slightly shook the 
reins, aud was whirled round the corner on his way to the West-end, 
where he dwelt at his father’s residence. 

‘‘Oh my goodness heart, Sophia! how beautiful you do look! Well, 
if ever I saw anybody so much improved in all my life.” 

“T am grown, am I not, Aunt Foxaby ?” 

** Grown lovely, child. Ah, and somebody else thinks so. oop 
we met in this street with his cab and groom, a smoking of his cigar, all 
so stylish !” 

‘‘Who was that gentleman, father?” inquired Sophia. “I forgot 
myself as usual, and addressed him in French.” 

‘“* That was young Mr. Lyvett.” 

“‘ That it was not,” echoed Sophia. ‘ I remember young Lyvett well. 
A haughty fellow with black eyebrows and a hooked nose, who looked 
down upon everybody.” 

“‘ Sophiar’s thinking of the eldest son,” interposed Mrs. May, who 
was now attired for the afternoon, “This one is Mr. Fred. He was 
articled to a firm in the country, Sophiar, some house in a different 
branch of law business, and was never here till lately. But he is twenty- 
one now, and has come back for good. They do say he’s to have a share 
in the business, like his eldest brother.” 

‘* What did he want down here to-day ?” exclaimed the porter. “I 
don’t think I ever knew any of ’em to have troubled us on a Sunday.” 
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“ He came after his cigars,” said Mrs. May. “ He said he left ‘em: 
behind him : 

“ Sophia better look out,” cried Mrs. Foxaby, with « knowing 
nod. “Stranger things have happened. My dear, he said you were 
the handsomest girl he ever saw, and he'took you for real lady.” - 

“« Who said it ?” asked Sophia, quickly. 

“Mr. Fred Lyvett.” 

“I could see-he was struck with me without their telling it,” murmured 
Sophia to herself. ‘ Well, come, this is.a begmning. But he looks half 
a fool. Never mind ; perhaps that’s all the better.” 

Now, whether the fault was Mr. Frederick Lyvett’s, or whether it was 
Miss May’s, whether it arose by accident; or whether by design, certain 
it is, that in the course of the next week they met and conversed together 
three times: once in the street, and twice on the stairs, “ after hours.” 
By the end of the week they had become tolerably intimate, so that it 
probably did not surprise Sophia, though it did her father and mother, 
when, on the followmg Sunday, early in the afternoon, Mr. Fred ap- 

and said he was come to escort Miss May to Westminster Abbey, 
which he had heard her express a wish to see, that she ‘‘ might compare 
its architecture with that of the Roman Catholic churches she had been 
accustomed to admire in France.” 

Had Mr. Frederick Lyvett come and offered to take her to imspect a 
Roman Catholic purgatory in the fiery regions, it is certain Mr. and Mrs. 
May would never have dared to offer an objection, so. impressed were 
they with the honour done her in going anywhere with a Lyvett. Ac- 
cordingly, they started. 

“ Now, shall we ride or walk ?” began Mr. Fred, offering his arm. 

Sophia replied that she would prefer to walk. 

“‘ Walking be it, then,” responded the gentleman. ‘ You don’t know 
how pleased I am that you consented to come with me.” 

“ Did you think I should not ?” asked Miss May. 

“ Well—our acquaintance has been so short that I thought you might 
object on that score. Still, 1 knew you were a sensible girl, without any 
stupid nonsense about you. Otherwise I should not have asked.” 

“‘ Perhaps it is not quite comme tl faut my coming out like this, but it 
is so grateful to me to get, even for an hour, into congenial society, that 
I forget ee You must be aware that in my home (as I must 

call it) there is no society for me.” 

*“* Certainly, old May and his——I mean Mr. and Mrs. May are very 
different from you. When he told me Jast 3unday that you were his 

, I could not believe it.” 

“I am different,” answered Sophia. “And how I shall manage to 
drag through my days in a place and position so unsuited to me, I cannot 
tell. Ihave been miserable ever since I returned. As a child, my social 
unhappiness did not strike me, but now I feel it deeply. I require refine- 
ment, Mr. Lyvett; it is as necessary to my nature as air; therefore you 
may judge what my home is tome. I believe, if I have to stop in it, I 
shall die with chagrin.” 

“T am sure I wish I could provide you with a better,” said Mr. Lyvett, 
in ‘an impulse of generous pity, which had really nothing covert in it. 
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«It is impossible for any one to do that,” answered Sophia, coldly. “I 
must submit to my fate.” 

What with talking, and walking slowly, and looking at the fountains 
at Charing-cross, at the Horse Guards, and other — of interest, all 
of which Sophia professed to have forgotten, they arrived at Westminster 
rsa as the gates were closin shen eurdess So all they had to do 
was to find their way back again, which they did with rather more speed ; 
for Mr. Lyvett called a cab, the best-looking he could see on ‘the stand, 
and escorted Sophia home in it. 

Thus the acquaintance had begun, and thus it continued. Continued 
until the infatuated young man was really and truly in deep love with 
Sophia May, and had formed a resolve that when his time for marrying 
came, no other should be his wife. 

The wily girl saw her ends gained, orin a fair way to be so. Whether 
she loved him or not, is of no consequence here. The raling passion of 
her heart was ambition : a craving for social position, an intense, eager 
longing to be lifted out of the low rank she was born to, and to live at ease. 
This she coveted, and this she determined to attain; whether by fair means 
or unfair, attain it she would. As the wife of Frederick Lyvett all this 
would be hers, and from that first day when they met in his father’s room, 
she laid her plans and played her cards with no other hope. Had Frede- 
rick Lyvett breathed a dishonourable word to her, she would have sent 
him flying: not that her principles were of the first water, but she knew 
that she must keep them so, if she would rise to a good position in the 
world. She was gifted by nature with craft and cunning, and though 
young in years, was versed in worldly wisdom, and could take good care 
of herself. She had not read French novels and English Caterpillar pro- 
ductions for nothing. 

It may be a matter of marvel to the reader that Mr. Frederick Lyvett, 
who had been reared in the prejudices of his rank, should lower himself 
to make one in the house of his father’s servants as (may we say it !) 
an equal; it was almost a marvel to Sophia. But that he did so, there 
was no disputing. The unfortunate fruits which these matters were to 
bear in after years, caused their particulars to be well known. It was a 
fact, proved afterwards, that Frederick Lyvett would sit in that kitchen 
of theirs, and join in their meals, tea or supper, as the case might be. 
Not at first. Sophia was more wary than to introduce him where his 
tastes could be violently shocked, and the distance between them rendered 
too glaring, until she believed her influence over him had taken firm root. 
In the early stage of their acquaintance, she was his companion only out 
of doors, as on that expedition to Westminster Abbey, or in Mr. Lyvett’s 
room on a Sunday afternoon. But later, when the affair was farther 
advanced, the parties altogether more familiar, and he more infatuated, 
then Mr. Frederick condescended to overleap all barriers, and became, as 
it may be said, one of the family. Old May and his wife never forgot 
their respect : they were humble as ever, and would sit at the very far 
corner of the kitchen when Mr. Frederick was in it, and hand him his 
tea—if he chose any—at a table different from theirs. Sophia had per- 
suaded her parents to part with the instrument which had so offended her 
nerves the night of her return, and to hire a better—she might not want 
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one there, she said—and Mr. Frederick Lyvett, who was passionatel 
ray Pa would lean over her, corapured, when she used it. She 

and sang very well now : a thousand times better, Fred declared, 
Se aither of his sisters. 

How long this might have gone on, and what would really have been 
the upshot, it is impossible to say ; but, to Sophia’s dismay and misfor- 
tune—yes, her deep, terrible misfortune—it was brought to an abrupt 
termination. 


One day Mr. Rowley, a white-haired man of sixty, who had been a 
confidential clerk in the house for five-and-twenty years, and whom the 
clerks in general styled Old Row, left his own desk in the front office, 

ered up some papers in his hand, and proceeded up-stairs to Mr. 
yvett’s room, who was alone. We are not speaking now of old Mr. 
Lyvett, but of Frederick’s father. 

“What papers are those, Rowley? Canton’s case? Anything 
arisen ?” 

“No, sir. I only took them off the long desk, that some, down 
stairs, might not suspect I came up for anything else. I want to say a 
few words to you, sir, apart from business.’ 

** What about?” asked Mr. Lyvett, in a quick tone. He was a stout 
man, with a pleasant eye and ready smile. 

“ And of course, sir, you will not hint to Mr. Frederick that you ob- 
tained your information from me. It would set him against me in a 
way that would be unpleasant. But I regard him and Mr. James more 
like my own sons, and if I do open my mouth now, it is because I think 
his interests demand that I should.” 

** Why, what is it?” inquired Mr. Lyvett, in surprise. “Has Fred 
been up to anything ?” 

“ You know that May has got his daughter come home, sir ?” 

“May? Down stairs? I know nothing about it. What if he has ?” 

“She is a woman grown now, and a very handsome one. Plays and 
sings like a professional, they say, and———’ 

“‘ Plays and sings!” ech Mr. Lyvett, bursting into a laugh. 
‘“* May’s girl ?” 

“She does, sir, and that’s not half. They have clubbed together, 
May and his wife and that Aunt Foxaby, and given her a boarding- 
school education, and finished her off with French airs and graces.” 

“ More fools they. But what has this to do with Frederick ?” 

‘“‘ Why, he has made acquaintance in that quarter, sir, and I believe is 
over head and brains in love: otherwise he would never stand by her at 
that piano, by the hour together, as he does.” 

“‘ Stands by her where?’ asked the lawyer, in doubt. “ What 

iano ?”” 
ee Their piano, sir. They have got one here, down in the kitchen.” 

* A piano here /” repeated Mr. Lyvett, growing more astonished with 
each disclosure. ** May ?” 

“Tt is true. And there’s where Mr. Frederick spends his spare 
time.” 

**T'll piano him. But if May and his wife bring up their girl in this 
absurd way, what can they expect? Still, May is our servant, faithful 
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and trusty, and Frederick ought to be ashamed of himself. The young 
reprobate |” 

« That is not it at all, sir. It’s worse. There’s a suspicion that he 
means to marry the girl.” 

Mr. Lyvett’s face flushed red. ‘ What are you saying, Rowley ?” 

“If I say it, sir, it is in the hope that it may be guarded against. I 
overheard Jones chaffing Mr. Fred about it a week or two back: they 
did not know I was there. It seems Jones had had a mind to try after 
her himself, in some way, and the reprimand Mr. Fred then gave him 
was couched in terms that startled me. Since then I have kept my eyes 
and ears open; have waited after hours and been here on Sundays, and 
I am sure Mr. Fred means mischief, mischief for himself, not for her. 
Last night, Tuesday, I just dined hard by, and took a stroll down this 
street afterwards, to see if I could see anything going on; and I did. 
She came out, dressed up in white, with chains and bracelets and things, 
and he handed her into a cab, hat off, as respectfully as could be, and 
got in afterwards. Old May fetched it from the stand at the top of the 
street. ‘ Opera, Haymarket,’ Mr. Fred called out, and off they went.” 

* But with all this going on, Rowley—operas and cabs, aa such like 
—you cannot pretend to think it is an innocent, platonic sort of affair,” 
said Mr. Lyvett, his mouth curling with scorn. 

‘“‘ Tnnocent, sir, in one sense. I believe Mr. Fred’s intentions to that 
girl are as honourable as ever yours were to Mrs. Lyvett. If I thought 
it was less serious, I don’t know that I should have troubled you.” 

Mr. Lyvett sat and played with his watch seals—which he wore in the 
old-fashioned manner, hanging down from a heavy, straight chain. 
‘“‘ Fred was always the fool of the family,” he angrily uttered: but at 
another time he would not have said it. ‘* Well, we must see what can 
be done. Harsh measures, in these cases, seldom answer. I am much 
obliged to you, Rowley.” 

Harsh measures seldom do answer, and Mr. Lyvett was a better 
diplomatist. Within a day or two, it was known throughout the house 
that Mr. Frederick was fixed upon to go to Valparaiso. Lyvett, Castle- 
rosse, and Lyvett were the agents for an important house there, and some 
business had arisen which rendered it expedient that one of the firm 
should proceed thither. This was actually the case, and Mr. Lyvett had 
been thinking of despatching his eldest son. 

Frederick Lyvett scarcely knew whether to be pleased or annoyed. 
Were there no Sophia May in the case, he would have been gratified 
beyond measure. But a young man’s desire for adventure overcame even 
his love, and he departed in high spirits, after vowing eternal fidelity 
to her. 

Sophia May was stunned by the blow. So sudden had been the an- 
nouncement, so urgent the business, that Frederick had received but two 
days’ notice before he was off. His only remonstrance to his father had 
been, that there was “ no time to get his traps together.” However, the 
time was made to be sufficient, and on the day but one following the first 
announcement, he and his “ traps” were escorted by Mr. Lyvett himself 
down to Liverpool, to join the good ship The Skimmer of the South, 
then on the point of sailing. Not a whit dreamt Fred that his father 
knew as much about Sophia as he did. 











The next scene was with Mr. and Mrs. May. On the return of Mr.: 
Lyvett from Liverpool, they were ordered into the presence of himself 
and of Mr. Castlerosse. d Mr. Lyvett had also come down in his 


iage for the occasion, but he was feeble, and took no part in the pro- 
ceedings. He sternly informed them that the fact of their having inveigled 
his son into a clandestine intimacy with their daughter was now known 
to him, and that Mr. Frederick’s voyage to Valparaiso was undertaken to 
break off the disgrace. Terribly confused and ashamed, they knew not 
to say, and in their perplexity they gathered what Mr. Lyvett had 
not intended to imply, for he was a man of strict veracity—namely, that 
Mr. Frederick was a to the scheme, and that it was he, in especial, 
who wished to be rid of Sophia. The porter did venture upon a defence, 
as well as his confusion would allow—that’ Mr. Frederick had not been 
“‘invaydled ” at all; that he had took to come of his own accord, and 
said he would come, whether or no; and he, May, humbly hoped the 
gentlemen would condeseend to pardon him and his. wife for what warn’t 
no fault of theirn. Mr. Lyvett’s pardoning consisted in handing May a 
certain amount of wages in lieu of notice, and ordering them all three to 
be out of the house by five o’clock that evening. 

“Tt is not possible!” shrieked Sophia, when her father and mother de- 
scended to the kitchen dissolved in grief, “it is not true! Frederick 
Lyvett would never behave so infamously as to go off on the sly.” 

“But he has done it,” angrily retorted the porter. “If you don’t 
believe, you can go up and hear it from the gentlemen themselves. A 
pretty pass your tomfoolery, in getting him down here, has brought us 
to! I looked upon this house as my home for life.” 

‘¢ Tt’s no such a fat home,” raved Sophia. 

“ It’s a better than we shall get again,” sobbed Mrs. May. “I don’t 
know how we are to get another. Mr. Lyvett says anybody as comes for 
a character he shall tell the reason we are turned off. Who will engage 
us, with a handsome girl like Sophiar, to turn young men’s heads ?” 

“Who have done so much damage here,” complained the unfortunate 

rter. | 

“T thought it was not all square,” sighed poor Mrs. May, “and I have 
told Sophiar so, and she has snapped at me, like a rabid dog, for saying 
it. If it had been anybody else but a young Lyvett, I might have had 
faith, but, when you come to reflect on it, it was not probable for one of 
them. When a gentleman, whose family keeps their carriages and foot- 
men in silk stockings, comes to lower himself down to their own servants 
and sit with them in their kitchen amongst the dirty ashes, as it were, 
from the up-stairs fires, it ain’t to be expected but what he will take him- 
self away, as soon as his whim’s tired out.” 

P Pneenry you ever try it on again, Sophier,” gruffly interrupted the 
ather. 

She was sitting with a pale cheek and livid lips, leaning her elbow on 
the round table, vowing vengeance in her heart against Frederick Lyvett. 
It did not oceur to her to suspect the truth: she fully believed he had 
really gone away to break with her, and she believed, and her hand 
clenched viciously at the thought, that his protestations of love were all 
false, and he Aad enly been laughing at her in his sleeve the whole time 
of their acquaintance. 
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‘‘ This ain’t packing up,” sullenly interposed Mr. May. 

‘J can’t pack up,” Stiisiagd Mrs. ay, “I am too muelr shook. 
Whatever is to be done with the pianer?” 

“They must fetch it away, wife, There ain’t nothing else to be done 
with it.” 

“Oh,” groaned Mrs. May, “I wish I was dead.” 

‘“‘ Much use it is, wishing that,” said the porter; “ I’d recommend you 
to turn and pack up, instead. If the things bain’t in the eart by five, we 
shall have em thrown in for us. I know our master; he sticks to his 
word when he’s roused. You'd better begin with them pots and kettles. 
They can go in that empty case.” 

- Mrs. May dried her eyes, and slowly rose. ‘Come, Sophiar,” she 
, said, “ you must lend a helping hand to-day.” 

“I!” returned Sophia, in a tone of ineffable contempt. “JZ lend a 
helping hand with pots and kettles! You forget yourself, mother. I 
will pack up my own things, and glad enough to do it, and be away from 
this horrid ole, but I shall soil my fingers with nothing else.” 

She sailed out of the kitchen as she spoke, and ascended to the top of 
the house. The porter departed to secure two rooms which were to let 
in the neighbourhood, and to bring in help to get away their goods in 
time. Later in the day, when they were engaged in the attics taking 
down the bedsteads, and Sophia was in the kitchen alone, ee stole 
in at the door. It was Mr. Jones, whom we once saw just after he was 
articled—and Sophia too. His articles were done with now, but he 
remained in the office at. a good salary, hoping a vague hope that he 
might sometime see on the door-posts “ Lyvett, Castlerosse, Lyvett, and 
Jones,” 

“ My dear Miss May! [I have so longed for a little conversation 
with you, and now that puppy Fred Lyvett’s out of the way, I hope my 
turn has come. I adore you.” 

‘What ?” said Sophia, turning on him no pleasant expression. She 
was in an awful mood that day. 

“‘T adore you, and 1 

‘“‘ Then take that,” answered Sophia, dashing over him the contents 
of a wooden bowl, an apparent compound of grease and damp coffee- 
grounds, “ And if you don’t take yourself off you shall have this.” 

The other was a carving-knife, which she raised menacingly towards 
him. Mr. Jones, more chapfallen than he ever remembered to have been, 
retreated up the stairs, farms, vcore how on earth he should get his hat out 
of the office, and himself and his shirt-front through the streets. Just 
then he met Mrs. May, carrying down some bedposts. 

“ Sakes alive, sir!’’ she uttered in astonishment, “ whatever is the 
matter? I never saw anybody in such a pickle in my life.” 

“You may well ask what it is, Dame May !” spluttered Mr. Jones. 
“Tt is the work of your fury of a daughter. 1 addressed a polite word 
to her, as civilly as f could speak it, and she flung this poison over me— 
or whatever it is. _ It’s well for the house that it’s going to have a 
clearance, for I believe she’s gone mad.” 

“ What did you do that for, Sophiar ?” demanded Mrs, May, when she 
reached the kitchen. 

** Do what ?” 
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“That to Mr. Jones.” 

‘‘ Because I pleased. And I won't be questioned.” 

“ Whatever shall we do with you, if you are to behave like this ?” ex- 
claimed poor Mrs. May. ‘You'll murder somebody some day.” 

“Don't trouble yourself as to what you'll do with me. I shall leave 
home, and do something for myself.” . 

“Where to go to? what to do ?” quickly responded Mrs. May. 

“T shall go out as governess. My mind is made up.” 

* As governess ?” repeated the mother. “ Well, Sophiar, if I don’t 
believe you have just hit it,” she added, after a pause. ‘ There’s many a 
er tradesman’s family would be glad of you to help edicate their 
girls.” 


“ Very likely,” remarked Sophia. ‘ But I shall enter a nobleman’s.” 

Mrs. May was petrified. ‘ You can never get admittance to a noble- 
man’s house, child—as a governess.” 

“ You'll see,” coolly returned Sophia. 


And so shall we. 








ANGLING IN FRANCE.* 


A work on French angling is very acceptable. Practically, we know 
something of the running streams of Ja belle France, and of its great 
stagnant waters; but many an amateur, like ourselves, would be glad to 
know more. It is pleasant to dwell upon the peculiarities of a country 
in connexion with a favourite sport, both in regard to the produce, the 
ways and means, the whereabouts, and the local systems. Such a book 
is also a step in the right way, even although there is not yet material 
enough in angling in France to make up a volume without the aid 
of reference to that most unsportsmanlike proceeding—the net. M. 
L. Rouyer has, indeed, done well in his illustrations to represent two 
veritable badauds in blouse as engaged in so discreditable a proceeding 
as déployant l'épervier, or “ throwing the casting-net.” 

Let the morose and selfish utilitarian say what he will, the art of 
angling is one of the most agreeable and morally improving in the entire 
range of rural sports. Were so innocent, and yet so beneficial, a prac- 
tice more cultivated in France, depend upon it there would be much 
less political excitement. The energy and zeal of our Continental 
friends and allies would find a new outlet, and they might exhaust 
even some of their military ardour in the pursuit of trout and salmon. 
They would, at the same time, acquire a more lively sense of the beauties 
of external nature, and a keener relish for the sympathies which they 





* La Péche & la ligne et au filet dans les eaux douces de la France. Par 
N. Guillemard. 
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awaken in the human breast. Such a pursuit would first open to them 
the pleasures, known only to a few, of mingling the spiritual and con- 
templative with the manly and active; and to saunter by the banks of 
the river and the brook would become to them redolent, as it is to all true 
Waltonians, of the most refreshing pleasures and charming associations. 

When national sports and pastimes are in strict accordance with all 
that is improving in body and in mind, they cannot be too sedulously culti- 
vated among the bulk of the people. And in a country like England, 
where angling is almost a trait in the manners, it is amusing to find Mr, 
Guillemard girding his loins to the task of upholding that which even the 
bustling worldly American acknowledges to produce gentleness of spirit 
and serenity of mind, by quotations from a tract, ‘‘ De Venatione Pisca- 
tione,” &c., published in 1625! He might have gone at once back to 
anti-historical times, and transferred to his pages the placid countenances 
of the Egyptians angling on the painted walls of the Theban tombs. 
Olden arguments in favour of fishing are, indeed, unanswerable. The 
deluge was the saturnalia of the finny tribe; Tobit expelled the demon 
Asmodeus with the fumes arising from the heart and liver of a great fish 
captured in the Tigris, and which Bochart absurdly deemed to be a 
shark; it was more likely a trionyx; Jonah was preserved in a fish’s 
belly ; and our Saviour selected his disciples from among humble 
fishermen. 

Modern arguments are of a different and less irresistible character. 
They are generally tinged with the writer's own mode of viewing the 
subject ; some love angling, simply for the pleasures which it brings with 
it, regardless of the results; others omy regard it in proportion, not to 
the goodness, but to the size of the fish they catch. The paradise of 
many a bloated cockney angler is a punt, a barrel of. ground-bait, a 
gallon of beer, and a barbel every six hours. Now, to a Frenchman the 
great question is the cuisine. M. Guillemard’s arguments are, that a 
salmon or a fine trout can bear comparison with a pheasant or a woodcock; 
a good matelote of barbel, carp, or eel, makes no bad show by the side of 
a civet of hare; and a good fry of round and plump gudgeons is not to 
be despised, even when set against a brochette of thrushes and larks! 

The art of angling, M. Guillemard tells us, is generally considered in 
France to be a pastime only suited for those of smali means. It is high 
time that such a prejudice should be uprooted. M. Guillemard does his 
best to bring about the result. He tells his countrymen that angling in 
England is considered to be a sport in every way worthy of a gentleman. 
The two words being in vogue just now on the Continent, may have 
their effect. Not only, he says, is there nothing improper in the pastime, 
but the means of carrying it out are got up with that dure de comfort 
with which the English delight to surround themselves. The last two 
English words printed in italics, as we have given them, are a little more 
hazardous than the first. The luxury of comfort might apply to the 
Melton Mowbray pies, but it can scarcely be said to do so to the tackle 
and gear. 

Me Guillemard is, however, zealous in the cause. He looks upon the 
migration of this taste for angling to the other side of La Manche, as 
one of the most desirable results of the alliance. As to the fear of 
ridicule, that, he intimates, must be discarded by “‘a holy and a happy 
April—voL. C1X, NO. CCCCXXXVI. 25 
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insurrection.”” He appeals to statesmen, financiers, poets, authors, artists, 
and even to the masters of the world, by quoting anglers from among 
their own ranks. Ovid, Trajan, Louis le Débonnaire, Boileau, Walter 
Scott, J. Lafitte, Sir Humphrey Davy, Olivier Goldsmith (how old Noll 
would have laughed to find himself so styled), Rossini, Tulou, and 
Habeneck. : 

Had our author “sweetened his discourse,” as gentle Izaak Walton 
would say, from the pages of “The Compleat Angler,” he could not 
have found much more to say in fewer words. Among the resources 
at the commaad of him whom Langbaine delighted to call “ the common 
father of all anglers,” were Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, Sonnets and Secrets 
of Angling, Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island and Piscatory Eclogues. 
M. Guillemard can also discourse in goodly company : 

Has it ever happened to you to go by water from Paris to Rouen? a de- 
licious journey, in the course of which the most charming scenes and fresh 
landscapes develop themselves to your vision, while your mind ae up, 
at the Sight of the old places that witnessed them, the memory of chivalrous 
times and of the simple chronicles of the middle ages. At the expiration 
of nearly the first half of the journey, where the still threatening ruins of the 
chateau Gaillard, the remains of the heroic fortress of Roche-Guyon, and the 
brow of the hill of the two lovers confront you, remark a village built upon the 
slope of along range of hills, whose houses are for the most part hewn out of 
the solid rock, and which is protected by the same hills from “the outrages of 
the north;” it is Hautile, a little known hamlet, where the author of the 
“Lutrin” and of the “ Art Poétique” used often to pass a few days with his 
nephew, the illustrious Dongois. Nowhere are the hanks of the Seine more 
graceful or more coquettish. Read, whilst you admire those enchanting banks, 
the first verses of the poet’s sixth epistle. Never was a picture more seductive 
and more faithful. Do you see that high beach shaded by willows, “which no 
one planted there?” it is there that the legislator of Parnassus did not disdain 
to come sometimes and throw in his line; he tells us so himself : 

“Quelquefois aux appfts d’un hamecon perfide 

* J’amorce en badinant le poisson trop avide.” 
Who knows how many fine verses were inspired by this admirable nature and 
grateful leisure, which the Pelletiers and the Cotins would have sneered at ? 


Before starting, however, upon angling trips in France, a word anent 
“ civilised fish.” The idea seems strange, but it is no less true. M. 
Guillemard attests that not only are the fish of Paris diffieult to catch, 
but whether their education is transmitted by sight, hearing, or some 
unknown sense, certain it is that there exist in the Seine thousands of 
fish that have never felt the prick of a hook, and that are yet not the less 
cautious and mistrustful, from herding with those who have. Those who 
have compared angling as it now is in the Thames, from Windsor down- 
wards to Richmond, with the sport they have had in some remote unfre- 
quented river or lake, will imagine what angling is in the Seine at Paris, 
with some forty or fifty gamins and blouses ranged in a file along 
a favourite parapet, angling, squabbling, and, we grieve to say it, some- 
times swearing. ‘They are not all gentle brethren of the rod and line. 
They have not studied Swammerdam or Bacon, or they would have 
known that fish hear, and, as Izaak Walton said, the use he would make 
of that knowledge would be, “to advise anglers to be patient and for- 
bear swearing, lest they be heard and catch no fish.” 
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Do you wish to enjoy at one and the same time the charms of the most pic- 
solitude and of an abundant catch of roach? Come with me, and 
spend a day in that beautiful valley where the Essonne gives movement and life 
to so many branches of industry. Not many miles from Paris the desert awaits 
ou, the most fishy rivers call you to their banks. ‘Scarcely have you quitted 
the railway of Corbeil, barely have you passed the wealthy factories of Corbeil 
and the smiling village of Mauner, than vast forests of reeds, a 
pampas or savannahs of America, spread themselves before you. Never did a 
more abrupt or a more complete contrast separate two worlds that differ so 
much the one from the other: there all noise and motion, here stillness and 
silence ; but a moment ago the locomotive roared and the great hydraulic wheel ° 
set the myriad of iron arms of the machinery at work ; now everything is at 
rest, not a sound is heard, and if, at times, the wind comes to animate the soli- 
tude, the vast field of reeds and rushes alone bends and murmurs before its 
breath. There, at the bottom of the valley, which embraces some twenty miles 
in length and from two to three im width, and which the Essonne traverses in its 
peaceful current, time has deposited deep layers of turf, which the industry of 
man has in part turned to account. Here and there, extensive excavations, pro- 
duced by the extraction of this valuable combustible, have been filled by the 
waters of the heavens, and by the infiltration of the river. In these basins, 
hollowed out by the hand of man, and comnmuicating, by numerous cuts, with 
the bed of the Bododne. roach abound, and are an easy prey. In the bosom of 
these solitudes, animated by the flight of numerous binds of passage, embalmed 
by the fragrance of an aquatic vegetation (mint?), you wil appreciate better 
than elsewhere how seductive is the amusement to which I invite you, sufficiently 
exciting to leave you little leisure, and yet not so absorbing as to rob you of the 
pleasures of thought and of the contemplation of nature. 


The kind of country here described may be seen as you travel along 
the railway from Boulogne to Paris, in the valleys of the Canche, Somme, 
and Oise, but more particularly in that of the Somme; and these great 
turf-ponds and lagoons abound in other fish besides roach, many of which 
attain a very large size. 

For example, almost wherever you find roach (gardons) there are also 
dace, bream, perch, pike, and eels. Whilst the roach, however, seldom 
weigh more than three pounds, bream are often caught in the same ponds 
of upwards of five pounds in weight. ‘The French consider the bream 
(béréme) when caught in clear running water as affording a delicate viand 
of excellent flavour. ‘The fish is not esteemed in this country, where 
little or no attention has been paid to the culinary preparation of fresh- 
water fish, with the exception of salmon-trout and eels. Small bream 
go largely in the general small fry known as dblanchaille, something like 
our whitebait, under the designation of henriots. French unglers, it is 
to be cbserved, fish for bream and roach with gentils (asticots), but they 
consider that dace prefer the cadis (porte-bois). 

An essentially French fish-—French in two senses of the word, first, 
because it is not met with in England; and, secondly, because it is 
angled for in a fashion seldom practised in this country—is the chevesne 
or chevenne (Cyprinus jeses of Linn.), also called yuéne. It is to be ob- 
served, that when we give the French names to guide the amateur, on 
the authority of M. Guillemard, in no country do names of fish vary 
locally more than in France. It seems as if, while Burgundians, Alsa- 
tians, Auvergnats, Gascons, Bretons, Normans, and the varicus other 
populations have been merged into Francs, the fish alone have preserved 
their old names. Those used by M. Guillemard are many of them un- 
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familiar to us, who have fished the sm marshes and running streams 
of Picardy. They are, in fact, best known on the Seine. The chevesne 
is called in other provinces chaboisseau, garbotteau, tétard, vilain, and 
still more commonly metinier, from its frequenting the rapids below 
mills. This cyprinus, which is a strong and robust fish, frequents clear 
running streams with a gravelly bottom, and abounds where there are 
deep back waters, or piles of bridges, or falls, whether natural or artificial. 
The chief bait used for it by the native untutored rustic is the cockchafer, 
which is allowed simply to float down on the surface of the stream. 
When the season of atuialionn is gone by, just as many are killed with 
a grasshopper, a bluebottle-fly, a cherry, or even a grape, which are 
allowed to float in a similar manner. This is a system of angling very 
common in France, and a peasant lad, with a short line and a mere hazel 
twig for a rod, will in the season of mayflies capture as many trout, by 
simply letting the fly float down the river, as the most expert amateur 
well armed with all that modern improvements have encumbered a simple 
art. The chevesne is fished for in deep water with worm or gentil, and 
coagulated blood is said to be a very killing bait. 

To turn from large fish (for the chevesne attains considerable dimen- 
sions) to small, the French are very partial to gudgeons. It is well 
known that large and coarse sea fish, such as the conger eel, are cut up 
into little bits and fried to represent this delicacy when sought for by the 
epicurean, as he imagines fresh from the running stream at St. Cloud 
and St. Germain. It is wise, then, to catch one’s own gudgeons; and 
as the French have a proverb which smacks at once of the culinary and 
piscatorial arts, that ‘tel qui cherchait une friture a rencontré l’élement 
d’une matelote,” so when an angler goes to fish for gudgeons in rivers fre- 
quented by chevesnes that will bite at anything, even at the lead with 
which you sound the river, or the gudgeon after you have hooked 
it, it is well to be prepared for larger game. The French angler 
thinks a great deal of a gudgeon. ‘Go out a shooting,” he says ; 
‘kill dozens of sparrows, linnets, or chaffinches, and you will still be 
bredouille ; but a single quail saves you from that humiliating qualifica- 
tion. The gudgeon is, so to say, the quail of anglers ; it is small game, 
it is true, but it is an aquatic game of excellent quality.” Gudgeons, it 
is well known, can be made to assemble in one spot by stirring up the 
bottom of the stream. Our author recommends the angler to walk into 
the middle of the river, but not much over the waist, so as to have the 
free use of the arms, and then to disturb the bottom with the feet while 
the angling is carried on from above. We should beg to be excused from 
putting this recommendation into practice. 

As with the Thames angler, barbel is considered by the Parisian to 
constitute-the glory of his basket, and the piéce de résistance de toute 
matelote un peu respectable. It is certainly the only way to eat it, for, 
although undoubtedly the barbeau, or, as it is more commonly called, 
barbillon , isa noble and handsome fish, it is very tasteless, and must be 
baked with veal-stuffing, or stewed in wine, to be made in any wa 
palatable. Fishing for barbel, which can only be done successfully with 
ground bait, is decidedly one of the least exciting of all descriptions of 
angling. The lively Frenchman, accordingly, proposes an ingenious 
modification. It is to take a book in hand and attach a bell to the rod ; 
the first ring will tell you to lay the book aside, and a continuous ring 
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will intimate that it is time to pull the barbel from out of the depths of 
the stream! The French also kill barbel with night-lines baited with 
old Gruyére cheese, cut into pieces the size of a dice. 

The carp is another fish much beloved by the Parisians, who, it is well 
known, eat more fresh-water fish than they do sea fish—a state of things 
which may, however, be expected to undergo great changes with the in- 
troduction of railroad conveyance from the coast. There are carps in the 
basins of Fontainebleau that are said to have lived in the time of 
Louis XIV. No wonder if naturalists are right when they say that the 

lives sometimes for two centuries. The place where they are most 
’ fished, near Paris, are the étang of Saclé, near Jouy, and the étang of 
Trappes, both of which supply water to Versailles. They are also 
caught in the Marne, weighing upwards of ten pounds. Tench are not 
so much in esteem. M. Guillemard asserts that in France this fish 
varies much in colour, and that he has seen it in ponds watered by run- 
ning streams, more particularly in the Departement de la Creuze, of a 
light colour, with a silvery and pearly lustre. 

The pike, so despised by Ausonius, stands high in favour with M. 
Guillemard. It is, he tells us, admitted to the best tables, of which it 
constitutes the chief ornament! Associated with the perch, they have 
in France a little fish not much larger than a gudgeon, which is called 
grémille, or perche goujonniére, and which is even more highly esteemed 
than the gudgeon itself. It is, however, very scarce, having been as yet 
only found in a few localities, more particularly at the junction of the 
Eure and the Seine at Pont de |’ Arche. 

M. Guillemard ranks salmon-trout and a few rarer fish among what he 
calls poissons exceptionels. The French, as a rule, do not practise fly- 
fishing. ‘Every year,” our author remarks, “ amateurs, more especially 
from England, reap abundant harvests from the banks of our flowing 
streams. It is a curious spectacle, and one very humiliating to our 
national self-love, to see the looks of stupid wonder with which some con- 
template, without being able to understand, by what magic art ‘ these 
honourable gentlemen,’ by whipping the air with their long lines, succeed 
so easily in filling their baskets.” 

French salmon are said to exhibit a peculiarity that is not observed 
elsewhere. They ascend from the sea, up the great rivers, to their tribu- 
taries, without being seen in the passage. Nay, French salmon are so 
adventurous that they ascend the rivers till there is no more water; and 
M. Guillemard assures us that he captured an enormous fish, imprisoned 
in a little rocky basin, near the sources of the Cure, not far from Vezelay, 
in Burgundy. Salmon pass by the Seine and the Loire to get to the 
Yonne or the Allier, yet salmon are not caught at Paris, Nantes, or even 
Orleans. The first evil is manifestly the greatest. It is an insult to Paris 
port de mer. M. Guillemard has remained, he tells us, to vindicate the 
honour of the capital of the civilised world, for hours together on the 
Pont des Arts, “car, notez que de toute nécessité les saumon passent 
sous le Pont des Arts, et je déclare que je n’ai jamais apercu la queue 
d’un saumon.” This settles the question ; salmon evidently pass from the 
sea and the mouths of the great rivers to their smaller tributaries with- 
out having, by some mystery or other, to pass the intermediary stages of 
the journey. M. Guillemard thinks he has solved the mystery. They 
travel, he says, by night ! 
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familiar to us, who have fished the great marshes and running streams 
of Picardy. They are, in fact, best known on the Seine. The chevesne 
is called in other provinces chaboisseau, garbotteau, tétard, vilain, and 
still more commonly metinier, from its frequenting the rapids below 
mills. This cyprinus, which is a strong and robust fish, frequents clear 
running streams with a gravelly bottom, and abounds where there are 
deep back waters, or piles of bridges, or falls, whether natural or artificial. 
The chief bait used for it by the native untutored rustic is the cockchafer, 
which is allowed simply to float down on the surface of the stream. 
When the season of acetates is gone by, just as many are killed with 
a grasshopper, a bluebottle-fly, a cherry, or even a grape, which are 
allowed to float in a similar manner. This is a system of angling very 
common in France, and a peasant lad, with a short line and a mere hazel 
twig for a rod, will in the season of mayflies capture as many trout, by 
simply letting the fly float down the river, as the most expert amateur 
well armed with all that modern improvements have encumbered a simple 
art. The chevesne is fished for in deep water with worm or gentil, and 
coagulated blood is said to be a very killing bait. 

To turn from large fish (for the chevesne attains considerable dimen- 
sions) to small, the French are very partial to gudgeons. It is well 
known that large and coarse sea fish, such as the conger eel, are cut up 
into little bits and fried to represent this delicacy when sought for by the 
epicurean, as he imagines fresh from the running stream at St. Cloud 
and St. Germain. It is wise, then, to catch one’s own gudgeons; and 
as the French have a proverb which smacks at once of the culinary and 
piscatorial arts, that ‘tel qui cherchait une friture a rencontré |’élément 
d’une matelote,” so when an angler goes to fish for gudgeons in rivers fre- 
quented by chevesnes that will bite at anything, even at the lead with 
which you sound the river, or the gudgeon after you have hooked 
it, it 1s well to be prepared for larger game. The French angler 
thinks a great deal of a gudgeon. ‘Go out a shooting,” he says ; 
“kill dozens of sparrows, linnets, or chaffinches, and you will still be 
bredouille ; but a single quail saves you from that humiliating qualifica- 
tion. The gudgeon is, so to say, the quail of anglers ; it is small game, 
it is true, but it is an aquatic game of excellent quality.” Gudgeons, it 
is well known, can be made to assemble in one spot by stirring up the 
bottom of the stream. Our author recommends the angler to walk into 
the middle of the river, but not much over the waist, so as to have the 
free use of the arms, and then to disturb the bottom with the feet while 
the angling is carried on from above. We should beg to be excused from 
putting this recommendation into practice. 

As with the Thames angler, barbel is considered by the Parisian to 
constitute ‘the glory of his basket, and the pidce de résistance de toute 
matelote un peu respectable. It is certainly the only way to eat it, for, 
a undoubtedly the barbeau, or, as it is more commonly called, 
bark is a noble and handsome fish, it is very tasteless, and must be 
baked with veal-stuffing, or stewed in wine, to be made in any wa 
palatable. Fishing for barbel, which can only be done successfully with 
ground bait, is decidedly one of the least exciting of all descriptions of 
angling. The lively Frenchman, accordingly, pro an ingenious 
modification. It is to take a book in hand and attach a bell to the rod ; 
the first ring will tell you to lay the book aside, and a continuous ring 
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will intimate that it is time to pull the barbel from out of the depths of 
the stream! The French also kill barbel with night-lines baited with 
old Gruyére cheese, cut into pieces the size of a dice. 

The carp is another fish much beloved by the Parisians, who, it is well 
known, eat more fresh-water fish than they do sea fish—a state of things 
which may, however, be expected to undergo great changes with the in- 
troduction of railroad conveyance from the coast. There are carps in the 
basins of Fontainebleau that are said to have lived in the time of 
Louis XIV. No wonder if naturalists are right when they say that the 

lives sometimes for two centuries. ‘The place where they are most 
fished, near Paris, are the étang of Saclé, near Jouy, and the étang of 
Trappes, both of which supply water to Versailles. They are also 
caught in the Marne, weighing upwards of ten pounds. ‘Tench are not 
so much in esteem. M. Guillemard asserts that in France this fish 
varies much in colour, and that he has seen it in ponds watered by run- 
ning streams, more particularly in the Departement de la Creuze, of a 
light colour, with a silvery and pearly lustre. 

The pike, so despised by Ausonius, stands high in favour with M. 
Guillemard. It is, he tells us, admitted to the best tables, of which it 
constitutes the chief ornament! Associated with the perch, they have 
in France a little fish not much larger than a gudgeon, which is called 
grémille, or perche goujonniére, and which is even more highly esteemed 
than the Pt na itself. It is, however, very scarce, having been as yet 
only found in a few localities, more santinelaale at the junction of the 
Eure and the Seine at Pont de |’ Arche. 

M. Guillemard ranks salmon-trout and a few rarer fish among what he 
calls poissons exceptionels. ‘The French, as a rule, do not practise fly- 
fishing. ‘Every year,” our author remarks, “ amateurs, more especially 
from England, reap abundant harvests from the banks of our flowing 
streams. It is a curious spectacle, and one very humiliating to our 
national self-love, to see the looks of stupid wonder with which some con- 
template, without being able to understand, by what magic art ‘ these 
honourable gentlemen,’ by whipping the air with their long lines, succeed 
so easily in filling their baskets,” 

French salmon are said to exhibit a peculiarity that is not observed 
elsewhere. They ascend from the sea, up the great rivers, to their tribu- 
taries, without being seen in the passage. Nay, French salmon are so 
adventurous that they ascend the rivers till there is no more water; and 
M. Guillemard assures us that he captured an enormous fish, imprisoned 
in a little rocky basin, near the sources of the Cure, not far from Fetstan, 
in Burgundy. Salmon pass by the Seine and the Loire to get to the 
Yonne or the Allier, yet salmon are not caught at Paris, Nantes, or even 
Orleans. The first evil is manifestly the greatest. It is an insult to Paris 

port de mer. M. Guillemard has remained, he tells us, to vindicate the 
honour of the capital of the civilised world, for hours together on the 
Pont des Arts, “car, notez que de toute nécessité les saumon passent 
sous le Pont des Arts, et je déclare que je n’ai jamais apercu la queue 
d’un saumon.” This settles the question; salmon evidently pass from the 
sea and the mouths of the great rivers to their smaller tributaries with- 
out having, by some mystery or other, to pass the intermediary stages of 
the journey. M. Guillemard thinks he has solved the mystery. They 
travel, he says, by night ! 
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A few hundred salmon are caught every year in the Yonne, at Sens, 
and at Joigny: They are also occasionally caught at the fall at Marly, in 
the Seine. Higher up they become still more common, and they frequent 
the Allier in such numbers that there are regular fisheries at Pont du 
Chateau and Bee d’Allier. They ascend the Haute Loire nearly up to Puy 
(2100 feet above the level of the sea), and they get into Switzerland by the 
Rhine. The waters, however, that are most uented by salmon are the 
shorter streams that percolate through Armorica; and the most renowned 
salmon fishery in France is that which has been established on the Aulne, 
near Chiteaulin, in Finistére. But, as in other countries, the produce 
of the rivers has been much affected in France by the rapacity of dealers 
and poachers, and the resources of the angler keep dimmishing every 

ear. 

" It is a generally admitted rule that wherever you find salmon you also 
find trout, but the reverse does not hold good, not only in regard to 
trout but also to salmon-trout. The latter excellent fish abound in the 
charming river of Vanne, near Sens, where there are no salmon. ‘Trout, 
again, frequent some rivers and avoid others that are in close proximity, 
and that for reasons which the microscope or even chemistry has failed to 
detect, yet which instinct apprises them of at once. Thus the tributaries 
of the Yonne, the Loire, and the Vanne abound in trout; whilst the 
Serain, which flows between the two, and at nearly equal distance from 
either, does not contain one. They do not prosper in navigable rivers, 
and it is only in the smaller tributaries of the Seine and of the Loire that 
they abound. Trout-fishing commences on the Seine beyond Troyes, 
and becomes good at Bar-sur-Seine, improving as the angler proceeds 
higher up the river. M. Guillemard does not believe that trout can 
ascend the perpendicular column of a waterfall like a bird, but they can, 
he asserts from ocular testimony, leap up a cataract by resting their tails 
on a stone or rocky point ; then, taking them in their mouths, and leaving 
go suddenly, the muscular distension acts like a spring, and throws them 
upwards to the next landing. Oftentimes they fail, and have to begin 
over and over again. 

The grayling has a pretty name with the French. They call it 
Pombre. 

Effugiens oculos celeri levis umbra natatu, 


said Ausonius, and the poetic idea of the old Bordeaux angler, that it flies 
away like a shadow, seems to have been embodied in the language as the 
actual name of the fish. It is also called umber in England, where the 
verse of Decius is generally translated, 


The umbra swift, escapes the quickest eye. 


The umber, or grayling, is rare in France, frequenting almost solely the 
lakes and rivers of the Puy-de-Déme, of the Cantal, and of the Haute 
Loire ; henee it is often more particularly called ?ombre d’ Auvergne. 
The Italians call it éemelo, and Eugenio fteimandi says that the most 
killing bait is neither more nor less than “ animaletto cosi infesto all uomo 
e alla donna”—an idea that quite destroys the poetry associated with this 
Tare and mysterious tenant of mountain streams. 

The French rivers are, like ours, frequented by many fish that do not 
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take a bait, or at least so rarely, as not to come within the legitimate 
scope of the angler. The largest of these fish, the sturgeon, is often 
netted in the Garonne, the Doubs, the Loire, the Rhine, and other rivers. 
It has even been caught near Paris, but very rarely, so much so, that the 
last capture of a large sturgeon was made the subject of a vaudeville ealled 
“Cadet Roussel Esturgeon.” The shad (a/ose) is another fish of the 
same description, which in France wanders from the sea far up the rivers, 
and has been taken at Sens and Joigny, in the Yonne, and im the Allier 
up the Limagne. Although a bony fish, the shad is in esteem on the 
Continent, where, when broiled and laid on a dish of sorrel prepared like 
spinach, we are told, “|’alose se présente trés honorablement sur les 
meilleures tables.” The lamprey, also, comes under the category of 
fish that do not take a bait. Lampreys abound in France ; it was im that 
country that our Henry I. died of a surfeit. The fatal lampreys were 
obtained from the Andelle; the English king being at that time at 
Lyons-la-Forét, some fifteen miles from Elbeuf. Smelts are as much 
appreciated in Franee as with us. ‘They are met with im quantities 
in the Seine, from the rocks of Tancarville up to the promontory of 
the “ Two Lovers,’ near the Pont de l’Arche. The loach is also much 
esteemed. Some gourmands drown it in wine or milk before committing 
it to the frying-pan. The French distinguish between la loche franche, 
which is found in rivulets, and la loche, which is found in rivers, and 
which is said to be a very inferior fish, distinguished from the former by 
a little fork-like appendage beneath the eyes. 

One of the favourite and easiest descriptions of fishing practised in 
France is capturing crayfish by the hand. These estimable crustaceans 
abound in most clear running streams, living in holes immediately under 
the banks. All that is requisite to eatch them is simply to put the 
arm into the water and the hand into the holes, when one of two things 
happens, you catch the crayfish, or, as more frequently happens, he 
eatches you. As you, however, are the stronger of the two, the result is 
the capture of the crustacean, for as you, upon being pinched, withdraw 
your hand hastily, the fresh-water lobster clings tenaciously to his prey, 
and thus you draw him out of his hole at the mere temporary inconveni- 
ence of having your fingers squeezed for a short time as if by a vice. 

But there is another kind of fishing, also, that is almost peculiarly 
French, and whichis not attended by the same inconvenience, and that is 
la péchede la grenowille. ‘This is the way in which it is recommended to 
be carried into practice : 


FROG-FISHING IN FRANCE, 


If you are acquainted with a pond in your neighbour! ood which abounds in 
frogs, that is the place to which you must at once accompany me. We shall 
not catch many trout—of that I can forewarn you; but be patient; Paris was 
not built ina day. Provide yourself with a line, or a stout, see string will do, 
to which you affix a hook, No. 12 or 14, and which is itself made fast to a 
flexible cane or wanc ; then fasten to the hook the petal of a field poppy, or, 
what is still better, a little bit of scarlet cloth, taking care that it does not 
envelop the point of the hook, and play with this bait on the surface of the 
water, at the distance of a few feet from the banks, or rushes, or weeds, that 
border the pond where you see the frogs. You will not have played with it a 
few moments before you will see the inhabitants of the pond raise their heads, 
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fix their great golden eyes u n it, and h in hasty rivalry to the capture. 
Their anxiety is aie raion to behold they come from all deotlises 
bolt against one another, and struggle which shall be the first to secure the ap- 

ising bait. If you on your side are quick in seizing each individual as he 
comes up in his turn, you will soon have realised an abundant harvest of these 
estimable batrachians; while the tumbles made by the frogs in endeavouring 
to reach the bait, and the fantastic dances executed by the long legs of those 
that you have hooked, will in the mean time render the sport one of the most 
diverting that it is possible to conceive. 


It appears that “the estimable batrachian” here alluded to has intel- 
lectual capacity enough to learn by experience as well as fish, and that 
he refuses after a time the coarse but tempting bait above described. 
In proof of this, M. Guillemard relates the following anecdote: “ A 
charming young lady, Mademoiselle Claire L., used to amuse herself 
by fishing for ens in the basin in the garden; but as her exquisite 
sensibility would not allow her to put them to death, after having 
amused herself for a while in seeing the batrachians execute entrechats 
at the extremity of the line, she would throw them back again into the 
water. After pursuing this amusement for a few days, she found that 
the bait had no longer any charms in their eyes. In vain she agitated 
the most brilliant colours over the surface of the water, and imitated the 
flapping of a butterfly’s wings in the most natural manner possible; the 
frogs would not bite, and after having for some time watched the pro- 
ceeding with their great wondering eyes, they would withdraw, with 
an peanion of contempt, that seemed to say, ‘ You shan’t catch us 

in |” 

It is evident that angling is still in its infancy in France. It is cer- 
tain, however, that a change has taken place in that respect ; the passion 
for imitating the “sport” of the English “ gentleman’? has extended 
even to “the simple art,” and many of our tackle manufacturers now 
export largely to Paris. M. Guillemard’s book may be rather con- 
sidered as a sign of the times than, as its author assumes, an initiative 
movement. Meantime, the English amateur angler will be glad to 
know where, in these days of railroads, there is capital sport within a 
— journey ; and even the Continental traveller will not disdain the 
information that in almost every department in France (la Seine alone 
excepted) one or more of those quick-flowing, clear streams will be met 
with, which abound in trout. The rivers of the coast are fullest of 
fish, but they are rivalled by others, more especially in the hilly dis- 
tricts, and by some in the interior; even in the Seine and Oise at 
Chambly, near Pontoise, and at the ru de Meru, at Milly sur I’Ecole. 
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THE ANTI-PALMERSTON CONFEDERACY, 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


THE magazine has an advantage over the diurnal press; like the ephe- 
meron, the latter lives but a day before its successor walks over its 
remains. The former survives thirty successive days on the library-table, 
remaining accessible for reference until it is transferred to the shelf. 
Referring to our last number, we see there anticipated the kind of spirit 
the Opposition has since displayed. We there stated that the aim of 
the party led by the placid Earl of Derby and the fixed, “ unchangeable” 
Mr. Disraeli would be revenge, if not victory; and that the Minister 
would be assailed either for one purpose or the other, even if the 
assailants became the iconoclasts of their own misshapen gods. We did 
not bargain for all that since took place, because we should have been 
reluctant to depress so low on the scale our estimate of the reputation of 
any public men as they have depressed themselves, We could not 
imagine the scene recently enacted by four discordant parties, actuated 
by nearly as many different views, some of whom we believe mistaken, 
others ambitious; but the fiercest in spleen, if the most imbecile for 
mischief, considered alone, suddenly reinforced by a party numerically 
inconsiderable, if ambitious in display of ability. ‘To this the Opposition 
of which we speak tendered its forgiving embraces on their forsaking the 
urn of their late master, trampling on their cypress crowns, and consent- 
ing to play double-sides amid the popular derision, and significant 
whispers of ‘jubilee, cajolery,” from their new-old friends, who winked 
on each other at the same time as the recruits fell into the ranks. 

That the Opposition should have been envious at the Minister's suc- 
cess in justifying the public confidence was natural, and death alone 
extinguishes envy, But the mere exhibition of the feeling, and proceed- 
ing to analogous action, are different things. Shattered and discordant, 
Lord Derby’s party in point of strength by no means corresponded either 
with its blustering attitude, the magniloquence of its intentions, or its 
desire to effect mischief. When Lord Palmerston, demanded by the 
popular voice, came into power to restore order from almost remediless 
confusion, Lord Derby’s friends, crestfallen and hopeless, said among 
themselves: ‘No matter, if we come in we can effect nothing just 
now. Let Palmerston do the work. Matters are bad in the Crimea, 
beyond our skill to cure; he may square them with his experience better 
than we can; and as soon as he has got all well into trim, let us set at 
work, undermine, and, kicking him out, direct the machine he has made 
run smoothly.” Perhaps they calculated even then on gaining over the 
double-sided party of Mr. Gladstone, displaying thus the measure of their 
patriotism, their innate selfishness, and their incompetence, to hold office 
alone. What cared they for the welfare of the people? They consoled 
themselves with the hope of profiting from the victory won by others, in 
the ruin of those who gained it. How mentally small—how murky the 
spirits of those who exhibited the ere perennius—the everlasting front of 
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brass in contemplating a mode of proceeding so insulting to public opinion, 
and so bold in violation of honest principle. 

We must here do justice to some of the higher-minded Conservatives 
who followed their leader with reluctance, and to others who refused to 
follow him at all, by their revulsion to such ungenerous measures, not 
abandoning their own political sentiments. They could not stoop to 
dangle in the Derby train through any slough into which its recklessness 
might lead them. A meeting of the Opposition leaders took place, and 
after a little politie coquetry on the part of the followers of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, the defection of Mr. Gladstone and his friends was 
announced, that gentleman figuring foremost in the harlequinade. We 
thought of the line spoken by Searamouche when we heard of the defection 
of the fair-spoken ex-Chancellor: “ I} y a pourtant des jours ou tu es si 
laid, si laid !” 

The game opened when the present Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
his financial statement. Mr. Gladstone now displayed himself, seeing his 
own prospective financial scheme, which was to be immortal in the idea of 
the nght honourable gentleman, sorely mutilated. Bitter was the speech 
delivered upon that occasion. But it was most unreasonable in Mr. 
Gladstone to imagine that the suecessors in his old office should follow 
his measures to the letter. There was, to be sure, the consideration that 
so far he had supported the ministry. In consequence, he exhibited the 
cloven foot to its full expausion—“ Reject my old scheme, and I will try 
and overturn your new one.” He had deserted his old friends to vindi- 
cate Sir Robert Peel’s great national and popular measure, when 
attacked, both politically and personally, with such malice as no minister 
ever before encountered, and by an assailant, too, who had repeated 
every political creed in turn, so that the creed he at present professes 
became the only one left him, clad as he is in Joseph’s coat of many 
colours. Lashed as poor Sir Robert had been for conferring the 
inestimable benefit of free-trade upon the nation, how could his small 
band of friends, the double-sides, do better than join Lord Derby and 
their late calumniators? They salved their honour, perhaps, by the re- 
flection, that the party to which they had returned was their first love. 
What if that party had pronounced the national ruin to be free-trade, 
libelled Peel and his friends for supporting that measure, and declared it 
hemlock and aconite to the country’s prosperity, may not hungry men eat 
their words? What if the party got into place for a moment by gorging 
the morsel it had just declared to be poison, and declared on their con- 
sciences they believed it an amazing strengthener of the national vitality ? 
Their political profligacy was so intolerable that even Lord Derby’s own 
parliament turned him out of office, and Lord Palmerston had no 
oecasion, mongrel) parliament as it was, to dissolve it. Until Mr. Glad- 
stone found the pear ripe, he preserved his political chastity. At last a 
too strong temptation led his blushing virtue into the arms of the 
calumniators of his old friend. Perhaps the honourable gentleman, con- 
sidering that life is short, and forgiveness a Christian duty, gw 
when a convenieney, wished to raise himself above the vulgar leve 
He sighed for a name, like him who set fire to a temple for that purpose. 
Peel was no more; the dead come not back to tell tales in our time, 
or upbraid us with fearful truths. The ghost of Banquo is a legend. 
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Thus situated in regard to the state of the two great parties in the 
House, one slightly reinforced, those of less importance could only 
operate by throwing their strength on one side or the other, aceording 
to the prevalence of certain opinions or interests, as has been too often a 
custom among political men enamoured of strange, but profitable, doc- 
trines. 

The division on the finance question overthrew Mr. Gladstone’s h 
at the opening of the confederacy. Its first effort was defeated by a 
majority of eighty in favour of the government, notwithstanding the 
honourable gentleman’s eloquence, for he is unquestionably an eloquent 

eaker. He had in vain ambled over to the camp of his late enemies and 
upheld the glory of political adulteration. It must have been an afflict- 
ing reflection to himself that his desertion of Lord Palmerston was thus 
profitless, he gaining nothing more than an enrolment of his achieve- 
ment among the deformities of statesmen. We can fancy the right 
honourable gentleman justifying himself in his closet, and soliloquising : 
“ Have they not become free-traders since the death of my dear friend, 
Sir Robert? What were their motives to me formerly, if they agree 
now ?” Chewing the cud of his disappointment, we hear him add, 
* Does not my right orthodox faith teach me to forgive all men every- 
thing (except heresy) ? And the step I have taken, is it not right ortho- 
dox, religious, good? What casuist will dispute its goodness with me? 
I should like to meet him !” We can fancy the self-satisfaction conferred 
by such a sense of a “good” act. We remember Canning’s facetious 
simile in exposition of the word “ good :” 

So youthful Horner roll’d the roguish eye, 


Cull’d the dark plum from out the Christmas pie, 
And cried in self-applause—“ How good a boy am I!” 


This defeat in the Commons was followed by one proportionably dis- 
astrous in the House of Lords. A majority voted against a motion of 
Lord Derby, equivalent to a censure upon ministers for the outbreak 
with China. The result showed that the Opposition had no chance of 
success there. The desire of office was too clearly the paramount object 
of the anti-ministerialists, and the Chinese war their cheval de bataille. 
The true merits of the case had little to do in the question. In vain the 
head of the versatile house of Stanley tried to make the worse appear 
the better reason ; his lordship argued well for one who embraces the 
expedient of preference to that of right, and deems it more likely to profit 
from chance than the fastidiousness that reconciles its pursuits to fairness 
or consistency. The feebleness of his lordship’s followers in the argu- 
ment, and his own unscrupulous bitterness of spirit, as usual, were visible 
impediments to his object. His speech, reckless and eloquent, half angry 
from having a certain taint of incredulity of success, arising, we presume, 
from the recollection of many lost games of fast and loose, was striking. 
It showed how well words may be made use of to conceal hopes and 
make ambition plausible in vain : 


So down the hill the Derby dilly glides, 
Scanty of passengers, save chance outsides. 


Unluckily a majority of thirty-six in the way upset the vehicle. 
The speeches of the Jaw lords were only remarkable for their coinci- 
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dence with the interests of the side of the House upon which they sat. 
The conviction drawn from such speeches, by those unlucky enough to 
go to law, that the opinions of lawyers upon the statutes are as variable as 
the weather, is not very consoling. Lord Lyndhurst showed no dimi- 
nution of power or ability in arguing on the side of his latest political 
affection. The Bishop of Oxford spoke against the government, as 
might be expected, considering how much certain recent episcopal ap- 

intments must be considered as retarding the march of Oxford towards 

me, vid Littlemore. Vain was the prelatical thunder to prevent a 
division favourable to Lord Palmerston’s cabinet, What “ bell, book, and 
candle” might have done after times past so wielded, we do not presume 
to guess. Lord Derby took nothing by his labour but the consolatory ap- 
plication to himself once used by Falstaff: ‘ It was my vocation, Hal !” 

Thus far things bore an aspect highly favourable to the administration, 
apres as the foregoing divisions were by the unmistakable feeling of 
the public. 

Mr. Cobden having moved a resolution condemning the Chinese war, 
Mr. Disraeli, with breathless eagerness and his accustomed tenacity of 
the principle of “any means to an end,” declared the vote should be con- 
sidered one of censure on ministers. What the honourable gentleman saw 
could not be carried by his own party in a straightforward line, he 
adroitly hoped to obtain by one that was crooked. The motion of Mr. 
Cobden had a different object in view, namely, to condemn all war. On 
this ground, from forty to fifty members voted with Mr. Cobden, who 
would not vote from Mr. Disraeli’s object any more than for his resumption 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. He knows this, and the weak- 
ness of his own political animalcule; but with his customary aim of 
revenge, if not victory, he turned the motion to account by the aid of 
those who repudiated his doctrines. Besides Mr. Cobden’s peace party, 
there was that of the late friends of Sir Robert Peel. They dried up 
their liquid sorrows—sorrows like those of the dame of Ephesus. 
Solaced by the consideration of their old love, all past quarrels were for- 
given. This last party, on the eve of fusion, consented to be swallowed 
up or amalgamated with the more numerous body attached to Lord 
Derby’s standard and that of his man Friday in the Commons. Jed by 
Mr. Gladstone, this band of “heroes,” as Mr. Disraeli would phrase it, 
must cause two leaders hereafter in the House to one party, for there 
cannot but be a rivalry between such ambitious personages. The one 
character so profitable to study for the inconsistency of an unprincipled 
political career, and the other in addition to that virtue, as a beautiful 
example of the transitory nature of political weeping. 

iene the object of Mr. Cobden was to support his Peace Society 
ideas, which cannot be realised, let the honourable gentleman and his 
friends think as they may; we sincerely wish they could. The Petersburg 
embassy from Birmingham to the Czar Nicholas had no effect on the late 
war. The pugnacity of man, like that of insects and animals, is a part 
of his nature: a puzzle to the good in the ordination of the mundane 
economy. In the present case, the philanthropic Tartar Yeh, who, with 
his name, so well answers the Quakers “ nay” in the matter, became the 
adopted of well-meaning and too sanguine oppositionists, especially where 
bohea and souchong were likely to be troubled. How it might be if 
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cotton were at stake in the question we presume not to decide. As it 
was, the ae of Yeh with the Opposition should be put into Sapphic 
verse by the idle laureate, to accompany the “Needy Knife-grinder” of 
the Eton boys. The pathetic was never brought in before for so fraudulent 
& purpose as composing a parliamentary majority, nor were white handker- 
chiefs in double allowance so much in request, undertaker fashion, as 
while Yeh’s woes were recounting. The tears of Mr. Gladstone and his 
friends, dried from excess of grief for Peel’s treatment by the Opposition, 
would have flowed afresh but for the exhaustion of their stock, and the 
great Yeh of Canton would have had their benefit. Happy martyr Yeh, 
so to move a European senate—an incident that can only be derived from 
his Tartar nourishment on mare’s milk through a long ancestry, and 
to repasts on saddled steak. British sympathy with horses no one can 
deny, after Palmer’s execution, nor the generous and gentle nature of the 
nobler animal of the two. Mr. Gladstone must have felt this when 
he took his friends across the House, with “ Newly Let” chalked on 
their backs, and affected to regard Mr. Cobden as an ally—a chieftain to 
whom they looked with most complacent countenances, in the hope of 
permanent aid towards future majorities. What did it matter that they 
formerly rubbed their noses against the moon when the plebeian free- 
trader was mentioned, born to ruin the landed interest—but now! 
who was not eager to coalesce with Mr. Cobden? Who of them did 
not think he would be a tower of strength to their cause? Who was 
there of those who looked so scornfully a little while ago at the honour- 
able gentleman, who would not fraternise with him? We shall soon 
have ** The Cobden” to follow “ The Coningsby” by Mr. Disraeli. No 
accession of strength must be scorned in the hope to overturn an adminis- 
tration under which England signally flourished and triumphed, while 
in wealth and prosperity standing at a height before unequalled in her 
glorious annals. But the confederacy will not be strengthened by Mr. 
Cobden in the way the Disraelites desire. Some of them, indeed, deny 
any desire of combination. They assert that the late appearance of it 
was a spontaneous union, the result of a natural sensibility for an unfor- 
tunate Tartar, the revered and injured Yeh, handed over a the ministry 
to those tigers Bowring and Seymour. The feeling of an indignant 
humanity alone bound the anti-ministerialists together in spontaneous 
sympathy. The meeting at Lord Derby’s, therefore, seems to have 
occurred exactly as happened with the burglar of the sister island, who, 
breaking into a house at midnight, and being asked how he got in, 
declared it was by accident. Their spontaneity of motive, too, reminds 
us of the three strangers to each other who went to steal a calf, met for 
the purpose at the right spot, at the same moment, with unparalleled 
unanimity of purpose, and then agreed to carry off the animal jointly, 
however they might settle about the spoil afterwards. 

Mr. Gladstone’s resignation to a fusion with his old calumniators is 
worthy of his forgiving faith. He continually reminds us of Congreve’s 
Maskwell as to his part in the farce he enacted. ‘“‘ Excellent Maskwell, 
thou wert certainly meant for a statesman or a Jesuit, but thou art too 
honest for one, and too pious for the other.” 

Mr. Disraeli clings to his hope of place like his circumcised but inde- 
scribable hero Alroy. That son of Abraham or Ismael—we do not know 
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which—says, “I fancy I gaze on the Land of Promise. Often in my 
dreams a sunny spot, the bright memorial of a roving hour, will rise upon 
my sight, and when I awake I feel as if I had been in Canaan. Why am 
I not?” Palmerston’s carriage stops the way to the Canaan of Mr. 
Disraeli’s dreams and romances—an event equally as unfortunate for one 
descendant of the circumcision as for the cael and sadly in the way of 
his ideal patriotism, long given to roving, as he has been, from Dan— 
must we add O’Connell ?—to Derby, his Beersheba. We fear once more 
that Mr. Cobden will prove a faithless guide for the right honourable gentle- 
man to the Land of Promise, unless the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bring with him some sweeping measure equal to a reduction of the navy 
and army to the American standard, apportion the revenues to those of the 
American commonwealth, or support universal suffrage, the beau idéal 
of many persons in England. Who can tell what bargain Mr. Disraeli 
and his party may not strike to get a glimpse of his Canaan once more— 
what new trieks may they not be willing to play? 

There is still the party of Lord John Russell for Mr. Disraeli’s solici- 
tation, if Mr. Cobden be deaf to his appeal. Here Mr. Disraeli will be 
unfortunate. Lord John Russell is too proud; he trades only for himself, 
and will not enter into a partnership. Lord John’s views for himself were 
a principal cause of Lord Palmerston’s defeat on the China question. 
With the smallest horizon of clear vision, and an ambition that would lead 
him across the Rubicon, or, more correctly, according to Sydney Smith, 
“ to accept the command of the Channel feet,” without being able either 
to box the compass or take an altitude, his pride would not suffer him to 
fraternise with any company not aristocratic alone, but any, aristocratic 
or not, likely to refuse him a license to play the first fiddle. Lord John 
voted against Lord Palmerston not because he did not remember that 
Lord Palmerston had given his ministry his every vote, although, under 
a miserable court intrigue, he had turned Lord Palmerston out of office, 
in place of doing his lordship justice against all miserable intriguers. It 
is convenient upon a pinch to remember to forget. Lord John has made 
to himself great reverses: his political life draws rapidly towards a ciose, 
but his lordship has presumptuous hopes still. Sir J. Bowring, so un- 
justly aspersed, was appointed under his lordship’s administration. Lord 
John played Brummell on the present occasion, and “ cut” him, though 
he did not go so far as to say, “ Who is he?” Another and a loftier 
disposition, and a more elevated spirit, would have recollected his own 
errors at Vienna, had Sir John Bowring been guilty of any, and sympa- 
thised with him; but Lord John is not fond of standing by any case of 
ill luck, whether right or wrong: he has no taste for unfortunate people. 
Like Mr. Disraeli, the noble lord, too, has his Canaan. It is wise not to 
embarrass ourselves in a time of rapid political change, when we are 
looking out for prizes to windward. 

In the debate in the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough used the term 
“the Doctor” (Dr. Bowring), as it struck us, in the way of a sneer. What- 
ever are the merits or demerits of Sir J. Bowring in the China affair, he 
had a claim to that courtesy which every man of talent has with or with- 
out the sovereign’s appointment. Had Lord Ellenborough begun life in 
a merchant's office, he would—for all the world can judge by his actions 
and abilities—have been there still. His lordship owes his position to 
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accident. Sir John Bowring raised himself by attention to the duties of 
his station, by hard labour, and much mercantile experience. He is one 
of the best linguists, as respects the living languages, that we His 
tt feats as a land lord of the Admiralty, and his sobriquet of the 
tame elephant, are, we believe, all his claims to public notice. Sir F. 
Thesiger took up the same strain in the Lower House; but Sir Frederick 
is a lawyer, and few regard what lawyers say. Neither birth nor wealth 
can impart intellectual or administrative abilities. Nature alone confers 
taleut without the slightest regard to artificial position, to the holder of 
which she usually deals her favours very sparingly indeed. Lord Pal- 
merston vindicated Sir John Bowring with his accustomed generosity 
towards an absent and unheard public servant. 

Lord Palmerston, with a true sense of his constitutional duty, deter- 
mined to appeal to the people. The parties into which the House of 
Commons is divided rendered it impossible for the government to proceed 
satisfactorily in any other way. Who could be certain that future mea- 
sures of importance would be carried? The parliament, too, was near its 
natural end. The blunders of the last ministers had been remedied, 
costly as they were in blood and treasure. Success—full and complete 
success—had attended the measures of the administration. The war was 
most honourably terminated, our trade and finances were flourishing in a 
degree beyond all previous example. A large amount of war taxes was 
taken off, and another year would have seen still further reductions in our 
expenditure. All this was effected in the teeth of a harassing Opposition. 
Lord Palmerston had reached the point where he could say to the people of 
England—not to the court, but to the people—“ I have nearly completed 
the task with which you entrusted me. I hope I have acted to your 
satisfaction thus far.” The reply to this was the contented aspect of the 
country, domestic peace, augmented commerce, and the general indigna- 
tion at the treatment he had received. 

Things being in the state thus described, it had been thought a good 
opportunity by the Opposition to begin the operations contemplated 
for turning out the premier—contemplated when he was called into office 
as before stated. Palmerston had squared matters better with his expe- 
rience than Lord Derby and his friends could possibly have done with or 
without any. He had got all into working order. ‘This was the time to 
“set at work and undermine him.” We never desire to see a House of 
Commons without an Opposition. It keeps a government on the alert, 
and is every way wholesome for the country, but then we must have an 
Opposition which does not exist for its own ends alone ; we must have an 
honourable, high-minded, fair Opposition, let its political colour be what 
it may. It must have some pretension to loftiness of character, be bound 
honestly to some principle, and not play the girouette, now sojourn- 
ing in a political refuge for the destitute, now associating with any vagrant 
that will follow its camp to Persia, China, or Lord Derby’s drawing- 
room—not to be enrolled only to say “ No” to an administration, and 
not recruited to undermine it for certain exclusive ends, The objects 
should be public, disinterested, and intelligible. It should not exist solely 
to obtain power, and not deceive all but its own chosen creatures, selected 
to practise political falsehood for self-salutary objects. To be otherwise, 
it is as if the people of England had no claim, on the part of ministers, 
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to truth and honest dealing. Thus, in the debate on the China question, 
we recently saw how extensive was the hypocrisy that affected such won- 
derful regard for the Chinese—of whom the loudest speakers knew no- 
thing—who were so ostensibly indignant at our functionaries, but who 
really cared little more about the matter any way, if the affectation of 
a marvellous indignation—admirably feigned, in some cases, we admit— 
would not secure place for themselves and their patrons. 

One word more of Lord John Russell. We have noticed his late 
conduct towards the premier and Sir John Bowring. We have mentioned 
the common ministerial Opposition—the Cobdenite and Gladstonite 

rties ; that of Lord John Russell, in addition, exhibited his own re- 
markable inconsistency, consisting of a few Whigs, not perhaps much 
more numerous than the followers of Mr. Gladstone. Lord John’s name 
was once a tower of strength to his own promulgated views. We have 
always thought that Lord John, who could not forsake the colour of his 
house, was still one who bore himself, as much as any public man, with a 
view to himself alone. He was not absolutely to be depended upon when 
placed in certain positions. His ambition soared too high for his dimi- 
nutive stature, aspiring to the clouds when it should walk the earth. Thus 
Lord John was to us very measured, and exceedingly capricious. He 
would deny a thing _ principle, which could not well be gainsaid, and 
to your surprise you find Lord John himself the first gainsayer. Until 
his Vienna slip Lord John in luck escaped censure, and stood high in the 
opinion of many persons, who have altered their judgments since that 
event. Then the awkward finality avowal was recalled to mind, and 
his lordship’s convenient appeal to an oblivion of the past. We re- 
member when Lord Brougham wrote to him, “ As soon as you had pos- 
session of the court your famous declaration of November, 1837, opened 
men’s eyes. Your subsequent opposition to all the motions in favour of 
the negroes, and your resistance even to the attempts for checking the 
newly-abolished slave trade, widened the breach between yourself and 
the country.” Lord John played much of this game on the corn-law 
question. He stood to the eight shillings duty until he went out of 
office, and only when in opposition came round to the total abolition. 
Lord John denied the use of the word “final” in the finality affair, in 
stating that the Reform Bill conceded everything that was to be con- 
ceded. Lord Brougham said that his lordship seemed not to understand 
the precise meaning of “final.” ‘ Nor do I,” added Lord Brougham, “ as 
applied to any work of frail and erring man, but that the questions of 
extended franchise, secret vote, and shortened parliaments are precluded 
by the arrangements of 1832, as if by some compact then made with the 
country.” This Lord Brougham denied altogether. Who so warm with 
the Dissenters when out of place as Lord John Russell, yet “as soon as 
he had possession of the court,” to use Lord Brougham’s phrase, how 
starch and distant he grew towards them. They had served his purpose. 
We are apt to forget the ladder when we tread the roof of the house. A 
long observation of Lord John makes us think there is some truth also in 
the following remark of Lord Brougham : “ On this and on many other 
questions, the course taken was that your advocates always pretended to 
the public that you were a mighty deal more liberal than you ever dreamed 
of being, and that it was no fault of yours if you did not show it in your 
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conduct. Nor was any contradiction ever given to such beneficial mis- 
representations.” We quote to show that Lord John has not uniform! 
been above common-place considerations when in office, and that he was 
sometimes not above them when out, however his lordship might have it 
appear so. When we consider that Lord Palmerston treated him most 
handsomely after his suicidal conduct at Vienna, the sacrifice of aid to 
the premier on Mr. Cobden’s motidn was paltry, when he might justly 
and gratefully have repaired the breach made by the apostasy of the 
double-sides party. We can only guess at motives by acts. Did his 
lordship fear that the forty or fifty liberal members who voted for Mr. 
Cobden’s motion might be lost to him if he voted for the ministers? Has 
Lord John always a certain contingency before him? Our respect for 
the good which Lord John has done, whatever was the motive, prevents 
our classing his opposition to Lord Palmerston on the same ground as 
that of Lord Derby’s train. The Jatter—many of them—would have 
proclaimed Charles’s sooty horse at Charing-cross the white horse men- 
tioned in the Revelations, if it fitted their purpose ; men of dried con- 
sciences as they are, following their leader so exactly in conscience and 
act, that if he went on one leg, like the Eastern king Gor, they would 
all go on one leg too. | 

There is an all-important difference between an honest opposition, Con- 
servative or Liberal, as it may happen, and that which may be justly cha- 
racterised as factious. The last consists of several parties with no common 
object, one working for place, another groping after the realisation of 
some abstract truth; this from disappointed hopes, and that from the 
desire of power, or from personal animosity; and all thus apparently di- 
verse in object, pregnant with the same result—the downfal of an admi- 
nistration. Such an opposition may be justly styled anarchical, every 
faction going for itself and none for the people: Mr. Disraeli and his 
hungry band, Mr. Gladstone and his double-sides, Mr. Cobden and his 
Yehites, and Lord John Russell and his Bedford followers, unanimous in 
aim alone at the downfal of a ministry called to power by the people, 
just, too, at the consummation of an arduous task. There can be but one 
opinion as to what the public think of its fairness. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone, it is true, may be said now to become one party, linked rib to 
rib, tendon to tendon, in Siamese twinship—striking examples of Chris- 
tian forgiveness for a mutual interest, and, considering daggers were 
so lately drawn between them, showing that nothing but a fellow feeling 
of mischief towards the government could have induced them to meta- 
morphose their late antipathy into fraternal affection. Mr. Cobden, 
guided by no principle of that sound legislation which should belong to 
the practical and well versed in commerce and cotton, has never shone 
out of his familiar sphere. He has signally failed when he has attempted 
to handle subjects beyond the limits of the Island. He knows nothing of 
foreign politics. His failure about Russia and her finances was glaring. 
The honourable gentleman is not a universal genius; he is not a genius 
at all. We are rarely what we think ourselves to be. We are not aware 
of a single branch of political knowledge beyond that which first brought 
him before the public, in which he excels any other member of the 
House of Commons. What has the honourable gentleman done or said 
out of the free-trade question which entitles his opinion to deference ? 
Lord John Russell, repudiated in the City of London for the part he has 
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taken among the factious, has come forth, in the front of the cold shoulder 
given him, with an address, according to his usual phraseology when out 
of place, about reform and “ all that sort of thing,”—a tub flung out to a 
whale, as all the world sees. When im with the court, as we have already 
stated so clearly after Lord Brougham, we heard little of reform from the 
noble lord. Some plead the noble lord’s services in 1832, and will again 
untruly ascribe the Reform Bill to him in place of Earl Grey, because. he 
introduced it into the Commons. Lord Grey, in or out of place, for forty 
years stood by a reform in parliament, and contemplated a much fuller 
measure of reform than suited Lord John and some of his friends, by whom 
it was cut and clipped to obtain their suffrages—that bill which Lord 
John, in a moment perhaps of too much candour, pronounced a “ finality.” 
Ever, when premier, cold, formal, contented, marvellously pleased with 
things as he finds them, and ready then to let “ well” alone; out of 
place, reform ever on his lips, the charm of the noble lord’s popularity, 
the talisman of restored power. There lies the difference between his 
lordship when in sound political health and in political indisposition, re- 
calling the old couplet : 
The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he! 

Now, we are not inclined to see Lord Palmerston made a sacrifice in 
this way to factious hopes of any kind. Let the minister have fair play, 
and not be handed over to shipwreck, for the gratification of collective 
factions, the moment he has completed the task assigned him by the 
British people. Let the people of England, who teach other nations 
how to live, teach such malcontents at their own doors that they have 
both the will and the power to do justice to the services of a minister as 
well as to those of the humblest subject. . 

Into the merits of the Canton question, about which all are unanimous, 
except those who hope to profit by the reverse, we shall not go. The 
question has been discussed by the press and the public, and the aggre- 
rate weight is in favour of the government. Every one who has lived in 
the East, all who have only visited it, those who have studied the cha- 
racter of the Chinese by documentary testimony—all, in short, who do not 
keep one eye shut in regard to the outbreak there—are of one opinion on 
the matter, and that opinion unfavourable to the Tartar saint, very little 
in the way of consenting to his canonisation, although headless English- 
men and poisoned bowls speak his merits loudly. The submission to 
the smallest insult the Chinese regard as the result of pusillanimity, while 
they never miss an opportunity of inflicting insult when unresented—per- 
haps we should rather say the Tartar officials, for the people of Chinese 
blood are generally quiet and harmless. Every foreigner is treated by 
the mandarins, or official men, with contempt as a barbarian. If the 
owner of the Hong-Kong vessel was an English colonial resident, he had 
a right to protection under the British flag—to protection, in every pos- 
sible manner, back to his home if his license had expired. The Opposition 
lawyers say such persons should have documents of naturalisation. They 
argue as if the British dominions were withinside the inns of court, as if 
the mother country in Europe transmitted its ancient customs, laws, and 
high modern civilisation to countries inhabited by savages, and used them 
as a rule of intercourse with nations of most dissimilar habits, or semi-civi- 
lised. Letters of naturalisation to a hundred millions of East Indians, to 
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the Cape Hottentots, to New Zealanders, and Australians! Only let us 
fancy such a thing. The idea is worthy the denizen of an inn of court. The 
British flag that has “‘ braved a thousand years the battle and the breeze,” 
is the true protection of every man, native or foreign, who sails under its 
shadow, and will be so, we trust, for a thousand years more. ‘Time was 
when every flag in the narrow seas was lowered to us, and though we do 
not in more enlightened times justify such a usurpation of power, that 
flag must still protect our own men, natives or colonists, and foreigners 
too, unless the last be demanded in the form prescribed by mutual 
treaties. In dealing with barbarians, mistakes, which could be explained 
between civilised nations and overlooked, must not be overlooked with 
them. They must not be suffered to haul down the British flag, or 
trample a British deck for a wanton purpose. That flag must protect 
from violence the crew of every nation that sails under it; that flag must 
hallow the deck as it hallows its own freeborn soil; on every sea, in every 
port, under the glare of noon or in the still midnight darkness, amid the 
icy mountains of the Polar Ocean, or under the burning line—in all it 
must protect its own, and shield the stranger until superior authority de- 
cide regarding him. Barbarians are to learn civilisation from the civi- 
lised, not to become their instructors. If they will not learn, they must 
pay for it by experience. The mutation of any people in a state of 
arbarism in our time is a change towards civilisation, not towards aug- 
mented barbarism. In the course of such a change the equitable agent 
is the power which enforces its demands, and exhibits an example, which 
by being copied may impart ameliorating usages to untutored races, im- 
practicable to be any other way inculcated. Our firmness is instruction, 
our strictness in demanding an adherence to simple agreements to the 
very letter is the training to further advancement. Nothing was more 
injurious in the Canton relations with England than the submission to 
the non-fulfilment by that district alone of the treaty last made with the 
Chinese government. We now see the effect of our mistaken conduct. 

As the amusement of the masquerade is over when people show their 
faces, so the confederacy against Lord Palmerston’s administration being 
unmasked, has lost all but the darkness of its complexion. It no longer 
diverts and misrepresents, but appeals to its motley supporters to obtain 
it grace in the sight of the people. The dissolution of parliament is awk- 
ward for the Opposition. In all parts of the country indignation is ex- 
pressed, that while the measures of a successful and fair administration 
were consolidating, their progress should be interrupted by faction, and 
a pretended care for the public welfare, called a saving patriotism by 
some—patriotism in wax, to be moulded into the form most agree- 
able to party selfishness. From the state of the public mind, Lord Derby 
will take little by what has occurred. The English people are just and 
generous in the main, and cannot but penetrate into the motives which 
have brought about the present state of things. 

The displacement of Lord Palmerston would be a public calamity. 
On the Continent this is felt to be the case as well as athome. If, how- 
ever, he has guided the state vessel with Lord Derby’s crew in the Lower 
House—if with such an example of the lack of public confidence his own 
parliament looks the last noble lord so full in the face—the aspect of a 
new parliament cannot well be contemplated as meeting his aspirations 


for entering the Treasury once more. 
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If London throw out Lord John Russell—and the citizens threaten it, 
jf Mr. Cobden leave the West Riding of York, as it is asserted he will 
do,—and we know not how many more representatives are threatened to 
be displaced, we shall see Lord Palmerston unshackled, with a parliament 
of his own. We shall see the leaders in the Upper House, and in the 
Lower—“ tel maitre tel valet !’—compelled to return to their old work 
again without driving the successful minister from his post, or obtaining 
the guidance of the machine which they were incapable of getting into 
working order, not being able to steal Lord Palmerston’s clothes, as 
Mr. Disraeli would phrase it. This may increase the ferocity of the 


nepirant ies, and quicken Mr. Disraeli’s pointed periods,—even now 
losing effect from their commonness,—but no means convince the 


people of ines that their state affairs cannot be most effectively and 
wuestly conducted without the eloquence of the head of the house of 
Stanley, or the screaming sarcasms from under the many-coloured coat 


of Mr, Disraeli. 





A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1451, 1852, 1854, 
TRANSLATED BY MKS, BUSHEY. 


San Francisco, July, 1452. 

We sailed from Honululu on the 3rd of July, but it was long before the 
American coast in the vicinity of San Francisco became visible to us. At 
length the high, rocky shore rose, a8 it were, out of the fog, which, like a 
heavy white drapery, had enveloped it, and before us stood that far-famed 
entrance, which is rightly called the “Golden Gate.” For beyond that 
port what rich treasures do not those valleys contain, glittering through, 
or swept along by the rushing streams, sparkling on the surface or em- 
bedded in the soil, What a vast site whence to obtain the means for that 
circulation needed to increase the commerce and the wealth of the world! 
What stirring life, what plans and calculations, what industry and what vice ! 
Passing through the straits, of about two English miles in breadth, and 
three in length, we reached that harbour which, stretching about seventy- 
five miles from north to south, might form a reservoir for all the fleets in 
the world, and anchored off Sancelito, a little colony about an hour’s sail 
from Sau Francisco, and to the north of the creek called the “ Whaler’s 
Harbour.” Close to us Jay the hilly land, its mountains bare of vegeta- 
tion, and yellow from the action of the burning sun, with deep valleys be- 
tween them, in the openings of which stood, am and there, a dwelling- 
house, apparently impromptu erections, as everything undertaken by the 
hand of man appears to be in California, On the other side stretched the 
spacious harbour, pretty equally divided by small straits into three coves, 
enclosed by rough shores, covered with hills of several thousand feet in 
height, generally veiled by an impenetrable haze, or a thick fog, and filled 
with several islands, some laden with low brushwood, others almost barren, 
and guano-white from the millions of birds who dwell on them, protected 
from the violent blasts that have here free scope to distress at times un- 
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fortunate navigators. Towards the south, beyond a jutting tongue of 
land, and between two hills that tower over the low coast, are to be seen 
the white houses of that San Francisco, whose name stands printed with 
golden letters in the dreams of so many persons; where a new paradise 
is thought to have been discovered, and which has proved the grave of so 
many smiling hopes, and is still, and will long remain an arena for the 
display of the wildest passions. The frigate remained for eight days at 
Sancelito, as it required some repairs, but you may believe it was not long 
before we visited San Francisco. Would that I had the power to give 
you a sufficiently vivid description of this receptacle of European luxury 
and misery, of riches and poverty, prosperity and despair, of vain exertions, 
and of momentary or chance successes. 

In order to visit California, and still more to judge of it, one must en- 
courage a peculiar frame of mind ; avoid all comparisons with other places 
and people, and emancipate one’s self from all ideas of social order and 
conventional manners. One wanders here amidst sheer illusions and the 
frail erections of a moment. The magnificence and beauty which seems 
to dazzle the beholder, hide but emptiness and wretchedness ; the solid, 
or that which presents itself as such, sinks into nothing upon the smallest 
investigation. San Francisco is an enormous humbug—a caricature of 
greatness, a mockery of prosperity. It makes one’s heart ache to see so 
much depravity, so much misery. I should think no other spot in the 
world presents such various objects to awaken curiosity and serious re- 
flection as this place, where so many are bewitched and lulled into pleasing 
dreams, 0 many pursue the phantom of enjoyment, and the phantom of 
fortune. 

Here stands a town, with from seventy to eighty thousand inhabitants, 
apparently glittering in commercial riches and golden splendour, en- 
closing within its enchanted palaces fabulous wealth, and offering all 
that industry and ingenuity can collect of what is costly and refined 
from all parts of the world; hither pour in streams, like surging waves, 
the population of Europe, Asia, and America; and this city, containing 
so many things, so many people, is but the creation of six years! Three 
years ago there was nothing here but a row of tents; fire consumed the 
newly-erected dwellings, and ashes strewed the city of a year; but, like 
a phoenix, it has arisen and spread forth its mighty wings, until it has 
become this great metropolis of vainglory, this Eldorado of the New 
World. 

San Francisco lies, in shape like am amphitheatre, between two high, 
wooded hills, that stretch out towards the sea upon a slanting, sandy 
strip of land, which terminates, further out, in a line of quicksand. The 
upper part of the town rests, as it were, against these hills, while the 
other part is built upon stakes, or upon the wrecks of ships in the sea 
itself, which even rushes into the empty spaces in the lower streets. The 
whole of the lower part of the town is built only upon rubbish, thrown 
hurriedly among the stakes, and upon which, also, several handsome 
stone houses have, from time to time, been erected —houses that, having 
a foundation so far from solid, often fall in the course of a few months. 
There are no streets here, only bridges, which, carelessly erected at first, 
are full of holes and broken planks, as dangerous to man and beast as 
ugly to behold. Four or five of these bridges lead out towards the sea, 
and are called “ wharfs.” In the vicinity of these lie innumerable ships, 
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and a mass of steam-boats of every possible kind, from the stately ciipper 
ship to the tiny little sloop—visitors from all parts of the world, from 
which a perfect forest of many-coloured flags are to be seen waving in 
the wind. 

Hauled up among the houses im this part of the town are here and 
there to be met with the hulk of an old vessel—the only thing ancient 
where all else is new—converted into a “ storeship,” or magazine for all 
sorts of goods. It would seem that the proprietors of these goods con- 
sider them to be safer in such strange receptacles than in warehouses in 
the interior of the town, on account of the great risk and frequency of 
fires. It often happens that the owner of such merchandise leaves it to 
betake himself to the gold mines, where, dying unknown, his unclaimed 
property is sold off by auction, for the benefit of the person who had it in 
charge. The streets in the better part of the town are wide, and cross 
each other at right angles; they are either sandy, like the roads, or 
covered with planks placed crossways, like the bridges, but never paved 
or laid with stones. The houses in these streets are most grotesque in 
their odd variety. Now one sees a small, wooden tenement of one or 
two stories, next to it a handsome brick mansion, in the English style ; 
then comes a large, iron house, like a gigantic beehive; but all these 
houses, whether of wood, stone, canvas, or iron, are every one devoted to 
the same purpose —they are all stores or shops. In strolling even through 
the principal streets, one’s eye is fatigued with the vast numbers of 

lacards and signboards, which abound here on an unprecedented scale. 
The walls, the roofs, nay, from the very chimney-tops down to the 
foundation, the houses are covered with flags, printed announcements, 
and absurd paintings, descriptive of the trades or occupations, and names 
of the inhabitants. And what profusion of wares in the interiors ! 
Yonder lie heaps of jewels, and gold worked into the finest forms; close 
by, the same valuable metal in massive lumps. Here, one is attracted 
by the scent of the most delicate perfumery; there, clothes of every de- 
scription, from the most fashionable and elegant to the coarsest and most 
homely, invite the attention of purchasers. And these are plentiful in a 
country where washing is so enormously expensive, that ship-loads of 
soiled linen are sent to China or to the Sandwich Islands, to be washed 
and returned clean; and where repairs of all kinds cost so much, that it 
is quite as cheap to buy a pair of new shoes as to have an old pair 
mended. Nor is this peculiar to shoes; it extends to all articles of 
clothing. 

Other streets are full of restaurants, and of tents where refreshments 
are taken standing. One hears everywhere the racket of billiard-balls 
and the noise of skittle-grounds, and on all sides the shrill “This way, 

ntlemen !” of the auctioneer, who is selling goods to the highest bidder. 

f to all this be added the gambling-houses, which flourish in frightful 
numbers in all the streets, from which issue, mingling with the tones of 
music from very tolerable orchestras, the sounds of the rattling of dice, 
the chinking of gold and silver pieces, the croupier’s exhortation to 
“make your game, gentlemen !” and the wild laughter or deep curses of 
the players, the glare of light, the crowd, the agitation, the noise around, 
—if you can fancy all this, you will have some idea of the ferment, the 
chaos, the roguery that prevail here, and the spirit of speculation that 
meets one at every turn. 
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Here are to be seen people from all countries, and of all tongues. 
Chinese, with their white garments, their broad-brimmed hats that look 
like umbrellas, their pigtails, and their thick-soled shoes; swells from 
Europe, with their modern jaunty dress, their coxcombical walk, and 
mocking air ; gold-washers from “ up the country,” with their dishevelled 
hair, long beards, enormous boots, and torn clothes, looking very like 
highwaymen; pedlars, with their insinuating manners, and well-brushed 
coats, principally Germans; sailors chewing their quids of tobacco, with 
their little hats stuck on one side of the head, their carelessly knotted 
neckerchiefs, and their faces often glowing from recently imbibed pota- 
tions ;—in a word, take San Francisco all in all, it is a most extraor- 
dinary mosaic, impossible to describe correctly. 

There is no great display of public buildings at San Francisco. The 
churches are very few in number, and by no means handsome. No lofty 
spire arises towards heaven in a town filled only with all that is earthly; 
a few places dedicated to the worship of God are fitted up in old ships 
lying in the harbour, but, truth to tell, the worshippers seem to be very 
scanty in number. Nor are the theatres in general particularly handsome 
on the outside ; the “Jenny Lind Theatre,’’ however, is a substantial stone 
building, of good proportions, and tolerably fair architectural design. But 
even the histrionic art is not much valued in a place where the price-current 
and the auction catalogue are the most approved studies. Nor does literature 
flourish here : the very newspapers are filled with the most barefaced adver- 
tisements and impudent puffs, all inserted in the hope of gaining money. 
Every house is provided with numerous water-buckets, to be filled in case of 
fire; a misfortune which has so often occurred (generally the work of incen- 
diaries), that every precaution is now taken to guard against it. Within 
the above-mentioned Jenny Lind Theatre is an open space, in the centre 
of which is erected a high tribune ; a sort of court of judicature is held 
here, where justice is dispensed in a very summary way. For the admi- 
nistration of the laws in San Francisco partakes of the same fortuitous 
nature that prevails in allelse. People seem to be convinced of the truth 
of the old saying, “Summum jus summa injuria,” and to be of the same 
way of thinking as the well-known professor at Upsala, who remarked, 
“‘ Justice, my friend, is relative.” Law is one of the most expensive 
articles of luxury here; one cannot offer a lawyer less than twenty dollars 
for an hour’s consultation. Until lately there was no regular police in the 
town, and as robbery and murder were the order of the day, several of the 
more respectable individuals formed themselves into a “Committee of 
Safety.” Thieves were canght, murderers were imprisoned, and many a 
scoundrel whom the mighty arm of the law could not reach, was hung 
without ceremony on the nearest lamp-post. Lynch law was resorted to 
with all its terrible severity, with all its fearful haste, leaving not a 
moment for one parting prayer—but to it must thanks be given that 
safety is now almost insured. One can—I tried it myself—leave one’s 
luggage in the street, on the wharf, on a steam-boat, or in any other 
public place, and find it again uninjured in the same spot. The police, 
however, are now well organised, as strong, and as much upon the alert 
as in any European town. 

But the gambling-houses, which abound here, still retain their lawless 
character. It is sad to visit these nests of iniquity—these torture-chambers 
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of the soul! How often has not varie earned gold been swallowed 
up in the abyss of the gambling-table! How often has not the sight of 
the e purse led to despair and guilt! It is not for amusement’s or 
form’s ade that yon players are girded with wide belts, from which pro- 
trude the erat of pistols and revolvers. Not unfrequently are these 
carried to settle with the unfair bankers, who are likewise armed; and in- 
stances have been known where no less than six shots have bon fired 
before the dispute has ended by the one being bespattered with the heart’s 
blood of the other. But the fatal weapons are not always turned against 
the false bankers, who, besides the many artifices in which they are so well 
skilled, often enter into secret plots with the restaurateurs to drug the 
drink of the customers, that plunder may be carried on the more easily, 
and without any fear of punishment. How frequently have not these 
pistols been pointed by their owners against themselves! Here, as in 
every place where the demon of play renders man less rational than the 
brutes, all that remains sometimes of the promising youth who had 
quitted his kindred and his friends to labour for a competence to be en- 
joyed in future years, of the once respectable man, or fine fellow, who, in 
the delirium of gambling, has forgotten wife and child, is a raving 
maniac, or a blood-stained corpse. 

My impressions of San Francisco, I do not deny, were in the highest 
degree unpleasing, nay, revolting. Everything savours of a race against 
time, of a craving for gain, of the grasp of avarice, and of fraud, impos- 
ture, or illusion. No incentive is found here but the love of money; the 
glitter of gold outshines everything else. Mammon is the idol to which 
all sacrifice here, and in whose service men put forth all their energies, 
and even become clever and wise. 

We fell in here with some Swedes, who received us with the greatest 
hospitality, and to whom the arrival of a frigate from their dear native 
home was as unexpected a pleasure as the sight of our countrymen in this 
distant land was to ourselves. We were told that above five hundred Swedes 
had emigrated to this country; and though some of these were leading 
lives by no means reputable, the greater number were engaged in honest 
and thriving business, and were far from casting any slur upon the 
Swedish name. 

During our 4 at San Francisco, which was about twelve days, two 
events engaged the public attention, and as they were characteristic of 
America I shall briefly mention them. The one was the election of Pre- 
sident of the United States; flags waved in all directions, placards were 
affixed everywhere, and the salutes, expressive of the public joy, were so 
energetic, that panes of glass were broken in a great many windows. 
But three days after this outburst of enthusiasm, arrived the intelligence 
of the death of Henry Clay, the great statesman and eloquent speaker. 
The signboards were immediately covered with crape, and the shops and 
houses were hung with black; the flags were hoisted half-mast high, and 
many of the inhabitants put on mourning, as they do with us on the occa- 
sion of a monarch’s death. Yet it was merely a citizen without a long 
line of ancestry, without high official position, without military renown, 
and without wealth, who had descended into the grave. But still it was 
a patriot of whom his native country was proud, because his whole life had 
been devoted to promote its good; it was a name honoured over the 
whole extent of the republic ; and from north to south, from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific, every one grieved for his loss and cherished his memory. 
What a spur to the exertion of individuals, when a whole country can thus 
unite to bear witness to the superiority of one man ! 

Heartily tired of San Francisco, I longed to visit the interior of the 
country, where I might behold a little of North American scenery, and 
where I might acquire some knowledge of the gold-digging, which had 
lured so many from their homes. Accordingly, I betook myself one 
afternoon to the “ Pacific Wharf,” where three steamers were about to 
start for Sacramento. In Europe, steam-boats generally take their de- 
parture in the morning, so that the passengers should have daylight to see 
the shores they are passing. But here, in this land of business, the travel- 
ling is done by night, that not a moment of the day may be lost which 
might be employed in money-making. I speedily found myself on board 
the Antelope—but, heavens! in what company! I fancied myself cast 
into a modern Noah’s ark, where, though there was no zoological museum, 
there was a veritable othnographical cabinet, with specimens from all 
parts of the world—amongst them oddities of all kinds. After some 
time and trouble in threading my way through the dense crowd with 
their strange physiognomies, I succeeded in finding a place on deck 
whereon to stretch myself, among a knot of jabbering Chinese, who had 
their portmanteaus for their pillows. I had left all my professional dig- 
nity behind with my messmates in the Hugenie, and neither myself nor 
my purse were the worse for this. Travelling in California is extremely 
expensive; a journey of eight days will cost as much here as would be 
spent in six months’ travelling in Sweden. 

We steered up the bay, whose north-east corner forms the mouth of 
the mighty Sacramento river. From the islands which we passed uprose 
millions of birds, scared by the sound of the steamer. The coast was 
lofty and imposing, but bare and ugly. We passed close to the town of 
VALLEJO, where a general of the same name lived some few years ago 
like a little king, and, rich in his immense droves of cattle, undertook to 
build a metropolis, with public offices, and a college, but he was nearly 
ruined by the speculation, and was reduced, if not to positive beggary, at 
least to comparative poverty. We touched at Benicia, a Californian 
military station, and shortly after we found ourselves in the river, which 
is about as broad as the Thames at London, or the Rhine at Cologne. 
The shores here are low, and thickly lined with willows, among which 
are mingled tall poplar-trees; on either side stretch apparently inter- 
minable green plains, that seem only lost in the distant horizon. Farther 
up, the river becomes narrower, and the coast higher ; and here and there 
the appearance of a dwelling-house shows that the country is not unin- 
habited. How different, in the course of a few years, may not these im- 
mense plains become, if cultivated by industrious agriculturists, who will 
seek to find their wealth from other productions than gold, and will ex- 
change the hammer and spade of the gold-digger fow the quiet plough! 
Thriving towns will then embellish the banks of this majestic river, and 
there, where but a few years ago the beaver built undisturbed and unob- 
served his curious dwelling, will roll the mighty stream of human popu- 
lation. 

We arrived at Sacramento at about three o’clock in the morning, and 
I availed myself of the dawning light of day to look about me a little in 
this new scene. 
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FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XVIIL* 


We have already seen by what a curious chain of circumstances the 
fate of Marshal ont became attached to that of the Bourbons, and 
it is gratifying to find, in the present volume, that he served his new 
master more faithfully than he had done the old. The main cause for 
this may be found in the fact that his vanity was flattered by the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient régime; and he found himself suddenly a great 
man among the countless small celebrities who aspired to power as the 
reward for their fidelity. The provisional government which was esta- 
blished between the abdication of Napoleon and the return of Louis was 
entrusted to men entirely subservient to personal interests, and quite 
innocent of any generous or patriotic feelings. The principal actor among 
them was M. de Talleyrand, and any description of his character would 
be superfluous at the present day. He was neither so bad nor so capable 
a man as people have thought proper to represent him. His experience 
of mankind enabled him to invent new methods of corruption unknown 
before his time; but although well suited for any crafty piece of diplo- 
macy, he was perfectly useless as the head of a government. He was, in ° 
short, a most useful instrument in the hands of an established authority, 
but he never was suited to take the initiative, owing to his want of firm- 
ness. The other members of the government were mere nonentities, 
whose very existence is forgotten at the present day. Hence it is not 
surprising that grievous errors were committed. In the first place, they 
quite neglected the army, which had been the first to recognise their 
authority. The consequence was, that the desertion from the ranks as- 
sumed such gigantic proportions, that Marmont became seriously alarmed 
for the safety of the nation, and consulted Marshals Ney and Macdonald 
on the subject. They agreed in his views, and demanded a conference 
with the provisional government. After numerous delays, Marmont 
succeeded in obtaining an interview, which ended in his threatening to 
throw the Abbé Louis out of window for using improper language to 
him. It is needless to add, that this very soon broke up the conference, 
and the condition of the army remained a moot point. 

Another subject which troubled Marmont at this period was the re- 
tention of the tricolor cockade. Talleyrand was of the contrary opinion ; 
and although Marmont received a promise from the Emperor Alexander 
that an article should appear in the Moniteur to the effect that the 
white cockade had been employed as a sign of momentary rallying, but 
that, as the whole of France was now agreed on the return of the 
Bourbons, it would give way to the colours beneath which such great 
deeds had been achieved, Talleyrand gained the day in the following 
fashion : 

The provisional government wrote to Marshal Jourdan, commanding at 
Rouen, that my corps d’armée had assumed the white cockade, which was not 
the case, and he, at the same instant, issued a general order that it should be 
worn by his troops. When I returned to this point, they replied that I was 
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very tenacious, for the doyen of the armies of the republic had given the ex- 
—— Marshal Jourdan had no idea of the part he was cajoled into playing ; 
he had not foreseen that he would become the instrument of the émigrés. This 
great change, whose consequences were so grave, was, therefore, effected b 
a species of jugglery. Faithful to my convictions, I retained this cockade, an 
wore it when I went to meet Monsieur at the barritre on the 12th April. The 
next day, as not a single person still adhered to it, I took it off. 


On the arrival of Monsieur he was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, not emanating, however, from any affection for the Bourbons, for 
that generation hardly knew their name. The favourable reception 
merely expressed the feeling of weariness felt with the fallen power, 
whose oppression during the last years had been unendurable. The 
presence of the Bourbons seemed, consequently, to afford a guarantee of 
a species of freedom for the future. In the mean while, the man who had 
once been the idol of France was gnawing his heartstrings at Fontaine- 
bleau, whence he set out for Elba, accompanied by commissioners repre- 
senting the various sovereigns of Europe. From the report of Count 
Waldburg-Truchsess, representative of Prussia, we are enabled to furnish 
some curious details about his journey to the coast : 


_ About a quarter of a league on the other side of Orgon, Napoleon thought 
it indispensable to take the precaution of disguising himself: he put on a shabby 
blue great-coat, a civilian’s fiat with a white cockade, and mounted a post-horse 
to at before his carriage, thus wishing to pass for a courier. As we could 
not keep up with him, we arrived at St. Canal some considerable time after him. 
Ignorant of the means he had employed to conceal himself from the people, we 
fancied him in the greatest danger, for his carriage was surrounded 7 Delton 
men trying to open the doors; they were, fortunately, securely closed, and this 
saved General Bertrand. The obstinacy of the women astounded us still more ; 
they begged us to give him up to them, saying, “‘ He has so well deserved it, 
that we only ask what is right.” 

At about two miles from St. Canal we caught up the emperor’s lage, 
which soon after stopped at a poor inn situated on the high road, and called “ La 
Calade.” We followed it, and here learned for the first time the masquerade he 
had employed, by means of which he had arrived here in safety. He had only 
been accompanied by one courier, and his suite, from the general down to the 
marmiton, had mounted the white cockade, with which they must have provided 
themselves beforehand. His valet-de-chambre came to meet us, and begged us 
to address the emperor as Colonel Campbell, for he had passed himself off to 
the hostess as such. We promised to do so, and | was the first to enter a sort 
of bedroom, where I was struck to find the former sovereign of the world 
plunged in profound reflections, and omg, head on his hands. I did not 
recognise him at first, and drew near him. He started up on hearing a footstep. 
He made me a sign to say nothing, ordered me to sit down near him, and all the 
time the hostess was in the Sonmniae only spoke of indifferent matters. But when 
she went out he returned to his old position. I considered it advisable to leave 
him alone, but he begged us to come in at intervals, that his presence might not 
be suspected. 

We told him that we had been informed Colonel Campbell had passed 
through this very place the previous day for Toulon, so then he resolved to 
take the name of Lord Burgherst. 

We sat down to table; but as the dinner had not been prepared by his own 
cooks, he could not make up his mind to take any nourishment, through fear of 
being poisoned. Still, on seeing us eat with good appetite, he was ashamed to 
let us see the fears which assailed him, and took everything that was offered 
him: he pretended to taste it, but sent away his plate without tasting. His 
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dinner was composed of some bread, and a bottle of wine, which was fetched 
from his carriage, and shared with us. 

He spoke a great deal, and was remarkably amiable. When we were alone, 
he explai to us how he believed his life was in danger; he was persuaded 
that the French government had taken measures to have him carried off or 
assassinated. A thousand projects crossed his mind: about the manner in 
which he could save himself. He devised schemes, too, to deceive the towns- 
people at Aix, for we had been advised a large crowd was awaiting him at the 
post-station. He then declared he thought it best to return to Lyons, and 
there select another route by which to reach Italy. We could in no case have 
assented to this project, and we tried to induce him to travel direct to Toulon, 
or vid Digne to f + We strove to convince him it was impossible that the 
French government could have formed such perfidious plans against his safety 
without instructing us, and that the populace, in spite of the indecent language 
it employed, would not be guilty of a crime of such a nature. In order to oe 
suade us then how well-founded his apprehensions were, he told us what had 
passed between him and the hostess, who had not recognised him. “ Well,” 
she said to him, “have you met Bonaparte?” “No,” he had replied. “1 am 
curious,” she continued, “to see whether he can save himself. I still believe 
the people will massacre him; and it must be allowed he has well deserved it, 
the rascal. ‘Tell me then, is he going to embark for his island?” “ Yes.” 
“He will be drowned, ch?’ ‘I hope so,” Napoleon replied. ‘ You see, 
therefore,” he added, “to what danger am exposed,” 

Then he began to weary us once more with his fears and want of resolution. 
He begged us even to examine whether there was not a masked door by which 
he could escape, or if the window, the shutters of which he had closed on 
arriving, were too high for him to jump out, and so escape. The window was 
protected by iron bars outside, and 1 placed him in a state of great embarrass- 
ment by communicating this discovery. At the least noise he trembled and 
dunaed colour. After dinner we left him to his reflections, entering the room 
from time to time, according to his expressed desire. 

A good many persons had collected at this inn; the majority had come from 
Aix, suspecting that our lengthened stay was occasioned by the presence of the 
emperor. We tried to make them believe that he had gone before us; but they 
would not listen to our statements. They assured us they did not wish to do 
lim any harm, but only see what effect his misfortunes had produced on him; 
at the most they would only address a few reproaches to him, or tell him the 
truth, which he had so rarely heard. We did all we could to turn them from 
this design, and succeeded in calming them. A person, who appeared to us a 
man of some social station, offered to maintain ‘ele and beonquility at Aix, if 
we would entrust him with a letter to the mayor of that town. General Koller 
communicated this offer to the emperor, who received it with pleasure. This 
person was sent with a letter to the magistrate, and returned with the assurance 
that excellent arrangements had been made by the mayor, which would prevent 
all disturbance. General Scherwaloff’s aide-de-camp came to tell us that the 
people who had collected in the streets had almost all retired, and the emperor 
resolved to start at midnight. 

Through an exaggerated prudence he took fresh measures to evade recog- 
nition. He induced General Scherwaloff’s aide-de-camp to put on the blue 
rreat-coat and hat, in which he had himself arrived at the inn, in order, doubt- 
lode, that, in case of need, he might pass for him. Bonaparte, who had now 
decided on passing as an Austrian colonel, put on General Koller’s uniform and 
the St. Theresa order the general wore, put my travelling-cap on his head, and 
wrapped himself in General Scherwaloff’s cloak. After the commissioners of 
the allied powers had thus equipped him, the carriages were ordered to the door, 
but, before going down stairs, we rehearsed in our room the order in which we 
were to senenel General Drouot opened the procession; then came the sot- 
disant emperor, General Scherwalofl’s aide-de-camp, then General Koller, the 
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emperor, General Scherwaloff, and myself, who had the honour of forming the 
rear-guard, to which the emperor’s suite tacked itself on. 

Thus we passed through the baffled crowd, who took extreme pains to try 
and discover among us the man whom they called ¢hcir tyrant. The aide-de- 
camp took Napoleon’s place in his carriage, and the emperor set off with 
General Koller in his caléche. A few gentirenen, sent to Kis by the mayor's 
orders, dissolved the crowd which tried to surround us, and we continued our 


journey in perfect safety. 

But though the emperor had been removed, the début of the Bour- 
bons was attended by great difficulties, and at the outset Monsieur was 
guilty of an act calculated to alienate the affection of the nation. On 
the 25th of April he signed a treaty by which France gave back fifty- 
four strong places, defended by 10,000 guns, which she still held in 
Germany, Poland, Italy, and Belgium. It seemed, in fact, as if they 
desired to prevene the desires of the sovereigns of Europe, and that the 
surplus beyond what they regarded as their patrimony was oppressive to 
them; in short, that they thought it beneath them to be the successors 
of Napoleon, instead of the heirs of Louis XVI. And yet, had it not 
been for Napoleon, what would have become of their patrimony? The 
great qualities which Napoleon was endowed with, enabled him to master 
the Revolution and re-establish the throne. Had it not been for the 
reckless way he followed the dictates of his ambition, he would, probably, 
never have handed it over to the Bourbons; but, at any rate, they should 
have felt gratitude towards him for the faithful way in which he managed 
and improved their hereditary property. They were led by their en- 
tourage; and, as the path suggested harmonised most fully with their 
private feelings, they paved the way unconsciously for their own downfal. 
Time, that healing sles, has enabled Frenchmen to judge dispassionately 
of the Bourbons and the Bonapartes ; and the present dynasty is sufficient 
proof of the judgment they have passed on history. 

Marmont speaks very disparagingly of the émigrés who returned to 
France with the Bourbons, and in this only endorses the general opinion 
entertained of them. It is true they were conversant with the usages of 
society, polished in their manners, and kind in their conversation ; on the 
other hand, they were greedy, egotistic, frequently without talent or ele- 
vated sentiments, utterly ignorant of business, men, and things; but not 
without a certain degree of importance, owing to their skill in detecting 
the passions of their master whom they combined to flatter. The ouly 
exception was M, de Blacas, whose portrait Marmont thus sketches : 

M. de Blacas was born in 1772, of a very old Provengal family, but had no 
fortune. Tall and well made, endowed with external advantages, smiled upon 
by elderly ladies, and of very frivolous character, he started in life with the 
profession of homme pe and his success dispensed with his seeking a 
career. The Revolution having forced him to emigrate at a very early age, hic 
lived at first by trade, and his decided taste for the fine arts fixed his residence in 
Italy. At Florence he acted as cicerone to M. d’Avaray, who was all-powerful 
with Louis XVIII. Pleased with his intelligence, and touched by his position, 
M. d’Avaray took him back with him as secretary. From that moment he lived 
with the king, whom he only quitted during the Emigration for short intervals. 
On the death of M. d’Avaray, - succeeded to his post, and was thus entrusted 
with the management of the king’s modest fortune, and the direction of the few 
political affairs in which his position allowed him to mix. ‘The king never felt 
any attraction towards him, This pedantry in trifling matters rendered him 
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personally di , and the inferiority of his mind and education singular! 
Pijured the consideration he enjoyed with the king ‘ 

uch was M. de oxen 1814, at the — of the aye return. His 
position, however, gave him importance; and the spirit of currying favour, 
unfortunately so a and active in France, added much to it. M. de Blacas, 
endowed with narrow mind, but gamer just in oe oot - affect his 

judices, possessing intense pride, was the type of the émi Coblentz. 
He shared their “ja men a contempt for all that was not themselves. 
The Empire and its brilliancy had passed away, without affecting him. He had 
not taken it into account, for France, in his eyes, had not ceased to exist at 
Stockwell. . . . . . After tracing the defects of M. de Blacas, I must add 
that his character was not deficient in truth or a certain dignity: his word 
deserved confidence. M. de Blacas, often accused wrongfully of the faults of 
the government, which every man of position knew belonged to Louis XVIII, 
never tried to justify himself. He repeatedly took on himself all that might 
have injured the king. But his pride and unbounded insolence spoiled his 
qualities. In reference to him, a very clever man said that he knew nothi 
worse than parvenus with a long line of ancestry. 

He soon contrived to accumulate an immense fortune. In 1814, it was 
founded by a share of the farming of the gaming tables; and in 1815, on 
returning frown Ghent, the king, who was obliged to leave him at Mons, left in 
his hands seven or eight millions which he no longer required. M. de Blacas put 
them to interest, and saved a great deal of money when sent as envoy to 
Rome. In 1819, on M. Decazes becoming all-powerful, he arrived suddenly at 
Paris, under the excuse of affairs connected with the Concordat ; and, it is said, 
refused to go back till that sum was regularly settled on him. This version is 
the only one that can explain the fortune he left, which at his death amounted 
to fifteen millions.* 


Louis XVIII. set out with immense success in his new career. He 
bought friends by cheap compliments and gracefully-turned allusions. 
Thus, on seeing that Marmont still carried his arm in a scarf, he hoped 
that it would soon recover its strength to serve the king. Bernadotte, 
too, came to pay his court, and in his strong Gascon accent said to our 
author, “ My dear Marmont, when a man has commanded in ten battles, 
he belongs to the family of kings.” At the same time he gave Monsieur 
an excellent piece of advice, when he told him that a hand of steel, 
clothed in a velvet glove, was required to govern the French. But, in 
spite of his good advice, Bernadotte remained only a few days at court, 
for the following reasons : 


During the eampaign of 1814, General Maison, afterwards made a marshal by 
Charles X., commanded a corps @armée in Flanders, opposed to the army of the 
Prince Royal of Sweden. Maison had been for a long time confidential aide-de- 
camp to Bernadotte. He entered into secret relations with him, and tried to 
move him by showing the misfortunes to which France was a prey. Bernadotte 
felt them, and entered into Maison’s ideas, finally declaring, in writing to Maison, 
that he was ready to embrace the cause of France with his army. He would 
disarm the Prussian corps under his orders, and join our ranks with his Swedes. 
The only condition he made was a written promise from Napoleon, by which the 
emperor pledged himself to secure Bernadotte a kingdom, in case his conduct 
deprived him of his claims to the throne of Sweden. Napoleon, on being in- 
formed of these proposals, gladly accepted them, but with the restriction that 











= We must add, in defence of M. de Blacas, that Véron, in the third volume of 
his Mémoires @un Bourgeois, states that, after the Revolution of 1830, the Duke 
of a Charles X. the fortune which he owed to the kindness of the 
roy y: 
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the pledge should be signed by his brother ~y= and not by himself. This 
was declaring positively enough his intention of freei himself personally from 
any obligation. Of course, such a condition put an end to the negotiation. Na- 
poleon, possessed of Bernadotte’s handwriting, suffered it to fall mto the hands 
of the Emperor Alexander. When Bernadotte paid his respects to the latter at 
Paris, he was received in a most freezing manner. Alexander gave him back the 
damning paper, with the remark that, as he never would forget his conduct in 
1812, he would dismiss from his mind all recollection of this last fault, and would 
never mention it to him again, but requested Bernadotte, at the same time, to 
leave Paris as soon as possible.* 


Marmont received information that Talleyrand was negotiating a con- 
tract with Ouvrard to feed and keep 30,000 Russians, who were intended 
to remain in Paris for several years. He immediately proceeded to the 
king, who, to his credit, iumped up from his easy-chair, exclaiming, 
“Good Heavens! what intamy!” After a lengthened conversation, he 
thanked Marmont for his zeal, and begged him to come and give him 

advice, in these words, strange enough in a royal mouth: ‘ You 
must feel that the man who holds the handle of the frying-pan is often 
greatly embarrassed, and has a good deal to think about before deciding 
on what steps to take; but the opinions of an honest man are always 
worth knowing.” Another great mistake was committed by the royalist 
party: a portion of the Old Guard was garrisoned in Paris, and they 
mounted guard as before at the palace; but they were dismissed, and 
their duties performed by a detachment of cavalry from the National 
Guard, composed of young gentlemen, who came to offer their services 
and ask employment. Had the Bourbons reflected, they would have 
found a good omen for the future in the fact that these veteran soldiers 
hastened to rally round their sovereign. It was, consequently, unjust to 
deprive them of a right which they had acquired at the price of their 
blood, and unwise to render them dissatisfied. Had the Old Guard been 
devoted to the sovereign, the rest of the army would have followed, for, 
when the head is satisfied, the rest may be easily contented. But, as if 
determined to array the entire army against him, Louis XVIII. restored 
the old Gardes du Corps—a body of officers performing the duties of 
rivates. They were selected from young men of family who had not 
served, and the rumour soon spread that all the general officers of the army 
would be dismissed, causing great dissatisfaction naturally, and a great 
amount of regret for past times, when a commission was the reward of 
brave deeds in the field, and not the accidental appanage of noble birth. 
But before proceeding further, let us give a sketch of Louis XVIII. in 


Marmont’s words: 


Louis XVIII. was a composite of very opposite qualities and defects. He 
presented the greatest contrasts in his habits and his character. Having adopted 
some new ideas, he had something of the doctrinaire about him; but his habits 
and manners were quite of Versaiiies, and reminded me of his early years. Thus 
a perpetual combat was going on in his mind between the necessities in which 
he was placed, his opinions, and his tastes. These conflicts fre uently rendered 
the progress of his government uncertain and vacillating. His mind, a great deal 
too much lauded, and, in reality, far from extensive, was often incorrect, His 





* This very pretty anecdote Marmont assures us he had from Marshal Maison’s 
aide-de-camp, who informed him that the marshal made no secret of the affair, 


but repeatedly spoke about it. 
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rodigious memory and his immense literary education gave him the means to 
: rform the most extraordinary fours de force, and dazzle atetdionce ; but he was 
uently incompetent for the slightest discussion. His brain, adapted to retain 
: ing, produced nothing. His character possessed moderation, but little 
and sufficient kindness. He had seductiveness in his manners, grace 
in his language, and a power and authority in his look, which-I never found to 
such an extent in others. He was known to be weak, and for all that he was 
imposing. He was generous enough, and even grand and delicate in be- 
stowing his bounty. His Bourbon pride was so exaggerated and absurd, that, 
though he owed so much to the sovereigns of Europe, he presumed on two 
occasions to take the pas of them in his own palace. Once when the Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor Alexander, and the King of Prussia were dining with 
him, he seated himself at table before them. On another occasion, when they 
went into a balcony to see the troops defile, he had a fauteuil placed for himself 
and chairs for them. The sovereigns remained standing, and it was supposed 
that the king was seated in the easy-chair in consequence of his infirmities. 
Solemn as he was in petty matters, Louis XVIII. fancied he could produce 
admiration by phrases pretentiously uttered, but often very absurd. His organi- 
sation was incomplete and strange. With a good head and stomach, the rest of 
his body was so badly adapted, that at an ear y age he could scarce walk. It is 
known, in other respects, with what parsimony and rigour nature treated him ; 
but, spite of that, he made great pretension to faculties he never possessed. . . . 
He was fond of licentious stories. . . . . As he had seen much, ~ knew a host 
of anecdotes, which he told pleasantly. But those who, like myself, were 
personally near him for along period, knew them by heart; and though he could 
not have been ignorant of this, he never spared us. He was eminently polite, 
and played the ost to perfection. - 
* 


ev 


* * * 


He was pedantic, and wished to be rhetorical in his way of expressing himself, 
and yet he was not a perfect French scholar. I have heard him say so himself ; 
and though he certainly spoke very well, he was in the right, for I remarked now 
and then faults in his language. His character was weak, and he required to be 

verned; but he had the first degree of strength, which renders a man faithfu! 
and obedient to the person whom he has chosen as a master. The height of 
weakness is to belong to the last person who speaks to us. He had a horror of 
forming a decision: it was a perfect punishment to him. Thus a skilful minister 
could not do better than offer him solutions ready made. When doubts were 
offered to his notice, he fell into a degree of indecision which often deferred a 
pressing result. They succeeded in obtaining his assent, but in a less advan- 
tageous manner. It was necessary to say to him, “Sire, such and such a thing 
must be done: there can be no hesitation, it is a clear affair.’ And then al! 
was immediately settled. 

Louis XVIII. was rather a man of sense than a man of talent. He had 
generous feelings in his heart, and goodness, when the passions of his extourage 
did not prevent him showing himself as he really was. His natural indolence, 
like his infirmities, agreed with the moderation of his character. He was not in 
the slightest superstitious, and his religious habits were rather the result of 
etiquette than of faith and conviction. He was not deficient in courage, but hie 
possessed that passive courage peculiar to the Bourbons. His death was wortliy 
of admiration. This prince was great and strong in those circumstances where 
so many men are weak: he saw his end approach with a calmness and resign:.- 
tion which inspired me at the period with profound admiration. At the moment 
of this great trial he displayed the stoicism of an ancient philosopher. 


About this time Marmont was suffering doubly—in purse and in repu- 
tation; for his wife had left with a separation of corps et biens, while the 
most odious calumnies, as he calls them, were published with reference 
to his conduct at the surrender of Paris. We need not enter into any 
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examination of these purely personal matters, for our opinion as to the 
Jatter accusation would probably clash with that of our author ; but we 
will proceed to the narrative of the events which preceded the return of 
Napoleon to regain his own. During the winter of 1814-15, several 
signs were visible that the agitation of minds in France was on the in- 
crease. An insurrection broke out at Lille and other towns in favour 
of the Duke of Orleans, while Napoleon sowed disaffection in all quarters, 
in which he was powerfully seconded by Marshal Soult, who neglected 
no measures which could produce general discontent. Napoleon Seventy’ 
took advantage of all these movements, but Marmont seems of opinion 
that there was no especial plot in his behalf. The reasons which may be 
assumed to have directed his views to France may be summarised as fol- 
lows. He was acquainted with the public discontent, and knew that, 
with reference to himself, the discontent of yesterday in France is 
effaced by the discontent of the morrow. He he also been informed 
that the Bourbons had entrusted the authority to the most incompetent 
persons. The ministry of marine, the most important of all, in conse- 
quence of the surveillance to be maintained over Elba, was given to 
M. Beugnot, a most frivolous andincapable man. The police was in the 
hands of an honest man, but unfitted to detect culpable intentions. 
Lastly, M. de Talleyrand’s obstinacy at the Congress of Vienna to de- 
i Murat of the Singiend of Naples, having induced the latter to set 

is army in motion, rumours of war had originated. The French go- 
vernment, being much disturbed by this, sent off fifty thousand men to 
the Alpine frontier, as a corps of observation. It is evident, from these 
considerations, that Napoleon was not mistaken when he decided on 
trying his fortune once again. 

The confusion which this bold step produced in Paris was unexampled: 
Monsieur set out for Lyons, accompanied by the Duke of Orleans ond the 
Duke of Tarento. Large bodies of troops were concentrated in that city, 
and the bridges over the Rhéne only required to be blown up in order to 
check Napoleon’s progress. Monsieur, however, was so moved by the 
tears of the mayor, that he saved the bridges and ruined himself. The 
royalists were soon very glad to beat an overhasty and not very dignified 
retreat. In the mean while, Marmont was pressing the king to take a 
very hazardous step—to shut himself up in the Tuileries, which would 
be put in a state of defence, and then beard the lion. It is a curious 
speculation as to what would have been the result of such a step; at any 
rate, it seems to us that Marmont was here laying a trap for his royal 
master, which he had the cleverness to avoid. With such a material 
guarantee in his hands, Marmont could have soon made his peace with 
his outraged benefactor, and not have been obliged to become one of 
those five hundred faithful servants who shared the exile of the count at 
Ghent, and one of the fifty thousand who returned from that city. The 
answer to this proposition, which Marmont received at second-hand, is 
one of the wittiest things Louis XVIII. ever said: “ You wish me, I 
suppose, to seat myself in a curule chair (in allusion to the capture of 
Rome by Brennus). I am not of that opinion or temper.” 

Marmont, we are glad to see, is ready to apologise for Ney’s conduct, 
though he justly reprehends his promise to bring back Napoleon in an 
iron cage. He seems of opinion that Ney left Paris in good faith, and 
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really intended to serve the king. But the feelings of his troops, that 
magic which ever accompanies the name and person of a chieftain under 
whom a man has served for many years, and lastly, the counsels of those 
who were near him, Jed him astray, and decided his conduct. How 
bitterly he expiated it, we ali know; and though we may regret the exe- 
cution of a misguided man, we have no right to find fault with the sen- 
tence passed on him. It was absolutely necessary that an example should 
be instituted, and no one, probably, could have been a more dangerous 
traitor than Ney, owing to the prestige of his name with the army. 

Among other strange and rather suspicious suggestions proposed in 
this time of aberration, when every person’s advice was asked but none 
followed, Soult proposed to collect all the officers living on half-pay 
residing in Paris, and form them into a corps, armed with muskets, to 
oppose Napoleon. Marmont quietly accused Soult to the king of being 
a traitor; but then, what was one among so many? At this moment, 
when no one could make up his mind what course to steer, each marshal 
tried to secure for himself a stock of political capital, based on the very 
narrowest platform of patriotic feeling. The king, however, did not 
think proper to tell any one what he proposed doing, but led them astray, 
till the time arrived when he decided on quitting the kingdom. No 
opposition was offered him, except by Marmont, who hankered for his 
stay in France, and even proposed Havre as his place of refuge, which he 
proposed to defend with the royal household! When the king declined 
this offer, Dunkirk was proposed, with equal want of success, and the king 
set off to Ghent, accompanied by about 300 gardes du corps and others. 
M. de Blacas then proposed they should retire to England, because, as 
Marmont charitably supposes, he wished to make sure of the fortune he 
had acquired during the ten months of his administration. If the king 
had followed his advice, he would probably have lost his crown for ever ; 
however, fortunately for himself, he followed his own counsel, which 
proved the best. 

Another thing that aided the royal cause materially was, that Napo- 
leon had rather precipitated matters by not waiting until the Congress 
of Vienna had been dissolved. On the other hand, after arriving in 
Paris, he ruined his cause by his dilatoriness. It must be remembered 
that the army and not the nation had recalled Napoleon, and the army 
alone constituted his strength. Had he set out at once to recapture 
what have been called the natural frontiers of France, he would have suc- 
ceeded almost without a blow, and have incorporated the Belgian army 
of 30,000 men, which had so recently constituted a portion of the French 
forces. Had he done this, conscripts would have rushed in search of 
what Sir F. Head would call “‘ booty, beauty, and revenge.” It seems a 
strange thing, it is true, to reproach Napoleon with not fighting; but 
under these circumstances he was wrong. The truth of the matter was, 
he was no longer the Napoleon of Austerlitz ; he foreboded evil from the 
outset of the campaign, and did not strive to conceal it from his intimate 
friends. Deerés surprised him lost in reverie, from which he awoke, 
uttering the remarkable words, “‘ Et puis cela ira comme cela pourra !”’ 

As a curious instance of the carelessness which the Bourbon’ ministers 
displayed, we may mention that M. de Blacas left the whole of the papers 
in the king’s cabinet, carefully sorted and docketed. Among them was 
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the correspondence between the king and his correspondents in France 
during the emigration, and, more important still, the secret treaty drawn 
up by France, England, and Austria, against Russia, in the event of the 
Emperor Alexander persisting in his designs on Poland. This treat 
Napoleon sent to Alexander, in the hope of detaching him from the alli- 
ance; but it was of no assistance to him. 

We will not venture to say a word on the battle of Waterloo; such an 
infinity of opinions have already been published on this moot point, that 
we can afford to pass over Marmont’s. We may say, in two words, that 
though opposed to Napoleon, he was still a Frenchman; and though he 
does not go so far as to prove that it was a French victory, he tries very 
hard to show that it ought to have been won. It was all Grouchy’s 
fault, but he had to expiate his fault in taking the Duke of Angouléme 
prisoner during the hundred days, and causing him to run a risk of his 
life. Of course, too, Marmont goes into a laboured comparison of Da- 
voust’s capitulation of Paris, and his own of the previous year; but this 
need not detain us; we will rather follow the king on his road to Paris, 
where he arrived under the protection of British bayonets, and animated 
with a very wholesome degree of reverence for his turbulent nation. 
Fouché,who was appointed minister of police much against the king’s wish, 
secured him a favourable reception, and soon after hoped for his reward 
in a peerage. But the king was obstinate, and replied: “ When under 
the pressure of circumstances, a king may be forced to take such a man 
as minister, on the condition of getting rid of him again soon; but it 
would not do to give him a permanent position by cep | him to the 
Chamber of Peers.” The last public act of Napoleon on his arrival in 
Paris was to summon Davoust, and tell him that he required a levy of 
400,000 men. Davoust brutally ap “You will not have them, and 

ou can no longer reign.” The Duke of Vicenza refused him the horses 
he asked for: such was the gratitude he received from men whom he had 
overloaded with favours! Amidst such gross ingratitude, we are glad to 
find that Marmont did not engage at all in the campaign; and he must 
have felt a degree of pride on being told that Napoleon had expressed 
his belief that his old friend was incapable of such infamy as fighting 
against his greatest benefactor. One more anecdote and we take leave 
of Napoleon, so far as Marmont is concerned : 


Before entering on the campaign of 1815, Napoleon asked General Bernard, 
head of the topographical department, for the map of France as well as those of 
the northern frontier. His mania for large maps was exaggerated, and, he 
added, “ Have you nothing larger than this ?” 

“No, sire; it is the only map which can be consulted, for it is on the same 
scale as that of the Low Countries.” 

‘“‘ And that is the whole of France ?” 

* Yes, sire.” 

He contemplated it for some minutes with folded arms, and said, “ Pauvre 
France ! ce ne’st pas laffaire d’un déjetiner !” 


With the return of the king, severe measures were instituted against 
the régicides relaps, as those persons were called who had accepted any 
office during the Hundred Days. In this, as in everything else, the 
royalists committed grave errors; more especially in trying to institute 
degrees of criminality among the troops. It must not be forgotten that 
2a2 
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the majority of the faithful adherents had merely not served against the 
king because Napoleon was not willing to employ them ; hence it was 
naturally remarked, on seeing the men who were loaded with favours, 
“‘ If we must resemble those individuals, in order to be distinguished by 
the Bourbons, we do not require their favours.” Hence, there was a 

neral feeling that honour was a disgrace, which was a bad omen for 
the foundation of authority. The army, which had fallen back on the 
Loire, formed a compact mass, but Louis XVIII. preferred the protection 
afforded him by foreigners to that of hiscountrymen. The army was dis- 
banded, and the mournful task was entrusted to Marshal Gouvion de St. 
Cyr. The infantry corps received the name of legions, because it was 
intended to attach to each of them a detachment of cavalry and artillery. 
This Marmont calls an absurd scheme, because, though it is true that, in 
war, the arms must be mixed, it has been proved by experience that the 
arms must be separated during peace for the sake of the requisite instruc- 
tion. If this view be correct, our proposed camp will not perform the 
services anticipated from them. Before the new organisation was pro- 
ceeded with, one hundred and fifty thousand old soldiers were disbanded, 
and peaceably returned to their homes without the slightest disorder. The 
following remark of Marmont’s on the subject of the occupation appears 
to us to contain considerable truth : 


It is impossible, at this point, to refrain from making a comparison between 
the two Restorations. In the first, a large portion of the conquered country was 
taken from us; still, some fragments remained to us. In the second, even the 
territory of ancient France was assailed, and all exertions were made to lay open 
our frontier, to place us at the mercy of those who might wish to attack us. In 
1814, not a single object of art was removed, not one of our trophies retaken, 
and the victors respected the property which victory alone had given us. In 
1815, everything was carried off, and the enemy went even so far as to make 
arrangements to destroy the monuments of public utility, on account of the 
names they bore (the bridges of Austerlitz and Jena), as if they could compel 
time to retrograde and efface the reminiscences of history. In 1814, property was 
respected, and no contribution imposed as reprisal for the immense sums we had 
raised in Europe for ten years, and the ravages which everywhere marked our 
passage. In 1815, nearly two milliards were transferred from our coffers into 
those of the foreigners. The Bourbons were received on the first occasion with 
joy and hope; on the second, as a necessity. The circumstances of the first 
Restoration were due to the prompt manner in which the country severed itself 
from the interests of Napoleon. It was, therefore, perfectly patriotic ; and even 
if there were corruption and private interest among some leaders, all was gene- 
rosity among the masses. In the second, a powerful faction having been sub- 
stituted for the nation, the necessity to overthrow it served as a pretext for 
vengeance and cupidity. This faction, which frequently described itself as ani- 
mated with the most patriotic sentiments, never thought of any one save itself. 


A man, by calling himself a right thinker, was ready for anything. The 
same individual would solicit the command of a regiment, a sous-pré- 
fecture, or a judgeship. The confusion was immeasurable, but such a 
state of things produced the natural results. The administration was 
entrusted to the most incompetent men; the regimental colonels were 
selected from men who had never served, and the tribunals, after a pre- 
tended purification, were filled with passionate partisans. But Marmont 
had one fortunate event happen to him: although he was deprived of his 
possessions in Hanover, Westphalia, and Pomerania, he trusted to the 
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generosity of the Emperor of Austria to allow him to retain his estates 
in Illyria. The emperor displayed a degree of liberality of which we 
should hardly have thought a Higbee capable. He immediately ac- 
knowledged Marmont’s claim to them, and also ordered the whole of the 
back rents to be paid him. This little matter being thus satisfactorily 
settled, Marmont of course had to think of the best way to spend the 
money, and eventually decided on sinking it in agriculture. In this 
laudable design he was perfectly successful, and consummated his ruin by 
a a number of forges to work, in which his money went like— 
smoke. 

Ney and Labédoyére had been executed, and the turn came for Lava- 
Jette to mount the scaffold. Marmont made great exertions to save him, 
and even risked the king’s displeasure by introducing his wife into the 
palace. But it was of no use to the prisoner: the king was firm, and 
the Duchess of Angouléme turned from the suppliant with a look expres- 
sive of concentrated fury. At the last moment, Madame Lavalette 
performed that noble action which has immortalised her: she changed 
clothes with her husband, and he succeeded in escaping. Unfortunately, 
the emotions to which she was subjected overpowered her, and she became 
deranged, never recovering during her life. Marmont adds, that this 
lady’s conduct was still more admirable, because, far from being happy, 
though young, well born, and handsome, she was deserted by her husband, 
who was ugly, short statured, and low born, and, in addition, paid par- 
ticular attention to other women. 

At this period the ladies of the court played a very important part; 
among them we may mention the Countess of Escars and the Duchess of 
Duras. The latter has become a celebrity, for she proved that evena 
duchess could write absurd books, which, however, created a tremendous 
sensation at the time of their appearance. But if any of our readers 
desire a correct appreciation of literary France at the Restoration, let 
them read “ Ourika,” “ Edouard,” or ‘ Olivier.” But we must apolo- 
gise: no one ought to read the last-named, for the plot is one of the most 
horrible and indecent which can be imagined, and only proves that 
duchesses can write saletés which would not be forgiven a bourgeoise. 
Another lady, of a very different stamp, was Madame de Staél : 

Madame de Staél was still living, and still received company, but evidences of 
a speedy dissolution were only too apparent. She is so well known for her 
talent, her books, and all that has been published about her, that it is almost 
superfluous to speak about them. Napoleon heightened her reputation by per- 
secuting her. It is remarkable how much he feared her influence. She pos- 
sessed, it is true, a power of speech and an extraordinary mind, and her conver- 
sation produced almost always a universal enthusiasm. I saw her before her 
exile, and as she took a great fancy for me, I became one of her most constant 
visitors—a circumstance which perhaps displayed my mgr regard being had 
to my position. Her political principles were absolute, and certainly very dan- 
gerous. She contributed, in 1814, to throw us into doctrinaire views, in which 
all was speculation, ideology, theory, and uncertainty. In spite of her talent, 
she could be successfully combated by a series of arguments, her gentle logic 
offering her antagonist easy points of attack. It was only necessary to prevent 
her changing the original question, a powerful method which she employed with 
success when she was embarrassed. On restricting her to regular arguments, 
and being on guard against her brilliant and fertile imagination, she could be 
resisted and eyen conquered. Owing to a degree of timidity verging on pol- 
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troonery, she could be easily terrified. A good woman at heart, and faithful to 
her affections, she ins in her children a profound love and admiration, and 


fo an oy agate er memory, that powerfal monetary arguments could not 
: them to mistake her intentions. 
The 


new ministry had at its head the Duke of Richelieu, who had 
fought with the Russians against the Turks, and eventually became the 
founder of Odessa. His collaborateurs were M. Vaublanc, minister of 
the home department, who had such an exaggerated opinion of his own 
value, that he said the Chamber of 1815 had committed only one fault, 
but that was a very great one—it had not erected a statue to him. Next 
came M. de Marbois, keeper of the seals, whom Napoleon described as an 
honest man, a ae treasurer, but an imbecile ; + fancies no one can 
ever tell a falsehood. M. Corvetto, a lawyer at Ghent, was chancellor 
of the exchequer. The Duke of Feltre was minister of war, and spent 
his time in proving his descent from the Plantagenets. The last to be 
mentioned is M. Decazes, the minister of police, who demands a separate 
paragraph for himself ; 


M. Decazes belonged by birth to the bourgeoisie, and his profession was the 
magistracy. Born with talent, activity, and ambition, too young to have played 
a part in the Revolution, he only began to become somebody during the Empire. 
He occupied the modest post of secretary to Madame mére. Born in the 
south, where Bourbon opinions were forcibly expressed, he was favourable to 
the Restoration. He served the Bourbons faithfully in 1814, without having 
entered into the imtrigues which called them to France. During the Hundred 
Days he revealed a great devotion to them. On the return of the king, being 
greatly praised for his activity and the sentiments which animated him, he was 
appointed prefect of police. The distrust inspired by Fouché, his chief, added 
to bis importance, and immediate relations between himself and the king were 
soon established. M. Decazes pleased the king ; his lively talents, his sdivens, 
and the efforts he made to satisfy his curiosity and amuse him, proved suc- 
cessful. He pretended a boundless admiration for Louis XVITP's superior 
capacity, and was very careful, during the whole duration of his favour, to make 
the king understand that, as he was not and could never be anything but his 
pup in politics, his success was exclusively the royal work. This species of 
attery always succeeds with sovereigns. ,... . Had he attained office with 
more experience, M. Decazes would have suceceded better. Ile was wrong to 
make an enemy in the heir to the throne. This unpardonable fault occasioned 
obstacles and embarrassments of every description. If he had sought to please 
him, he would have succeeded ; but he threw down the gauntlet when negotia- 
tions would have saved him, and humoured a party which wished to destroy 
him, when he should have crushed it. He might have made an immense for- 
tune, but he left the government in debt. His friends remained faithful to him 
in all his changes of fortune. I was always one of the number, because he 


possessed qualities rarely to be found. 


Not long, and discontent again prevailed in France, exhibited in in- 
opportune outbreaks, which only strengthened the hands of the invaders. 
In some cases it is more than probable, however, that the police acted as 
agents provocateurs, In Dauphiné a revolt broke out which was soon 
suppressed, and the leaders were executed ; but the disturbances at 
Lyons, Marmont believes, were fostered by the Catholie Association in 
that city. But the authorities behaved with extreme severity; and 
Marmont, when sent down as commissioner to examine into the affair, 
was compelled to supersede several officials for extreme zeal. The dis- 
turbance this caused among the royalist circles of Paris was unprece- 
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dented; and the most tremendous accusations were brought against 
Marmont for his perfidy, which he was forced to reply to in print. The 
consequence was, that he received orders not to appear at court until 
further notice. However, the king soon forgave him again, and he was 
enabled once more to bask in the sunshine of the royal smiles. 

The ensuing winter passed tranquilly until the 17th of February, when 
the Duke of Berri was so fearfully assassinated. This blow was the 
downfal of M. Decazes, who was accused by the royalists of being an 
accomplice. The king felt the sacrifice of his favourite minister deeply, 
for his confidence in him was only equalled by the affection he bore him. 
He always called him mon fils in his letters, and for a long time could 
not mention his name without tears. As his feelings must ever be ex- 
pressed by some outward sign, on the day of M. Decazes’s departure 
from Paris he ordered the sign and countersign in the palace to be 
Elias and Chartres, which recalled his favourite’s Christian name, and 
the place where he would pass the night. At a later date, Marmont 
adds, maliciously, when Madame de Cayla entirely occupied the king’s 
thoughts, on the days when she visited him he gave the name of Zoé or 
Victoire, each in turn, as the word for the day. 

At the moment when the Duke of Berri was stabbed, he begged his 
wife to take care of herself, and of the pledge she bore in her bosom. Her 
hopes of becoming a mother were soon publicly announced, and filled 
the republican party with fury, and they tried to terrify the duchess into 
a miscarriage by exploding a petard in a passage leading from the Place 
du Carrousel into the Rue de Rivoli. Not long after, a conspiracy was 
formed in favour of Napoleon II., but the revelations of two of the con- 
spirators enabled Marmont to check its outbreak. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the Duke of Bordeaux was born, and the intelligence diffused 
universal joy through France. Some persons, however, were of a 
different opinion; among them the Duke of Wellington, who said, on 
hearing the guns which announced the birth of a prince, “ That is the 
knell of legitimacy.”” The duchess displayed the most remarkable 
courage during the pangs of birth. She was determined that no suspi- 
cion should be cast on his legitimacy, and was prepared with witnesses 
to be present. Unfortunately, the child was born at three in the morn- 
ing, and though warning was immediately sent to the witnesses, it was 
some time before they could make their appearance. But the duchess, 
feeling the importance of neglecting nothing which might secure her 
son’s rights, asked the accoucheur whether any delay in the delivery 
would endanger her son’s life. When he replied that she alone ran any 
danger, she resolutely waited until the necessary witnesses entered the 
room. Some persons in Paris criticised her conduct as devoid of deli- 
cacy; but in the interests of a dynasty, and the quiet of a nation, such 
considerations must disappear, and the Duchess of Berri behaved in a 
manner worthy of herself. 

For the next few years Marmont remained in the country, losing his 
fortune in the way to which we have already alluded; and it is not till 
1820, and the insurrection in Spain, that he finds any subject worthy of 
inscribing in his journal. France was selected as the representative of 
the Holy Alliance, to repress the tumults and assist King Ferdinand. 
An army of 100,000 men was organised, under the command of the 
Duke of Angouléme, and the blunders committed by the ministry of war 
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affords intense amusement to Marmont, imbued as he was with the old 
Napoleonic mode of managing affairs. The generals attached to the 
duke took advantage of his inexperience to enter into contracts for 
the commissariat with Ouvrard, who had engaged all the modes of 
transport beforehand. This caused great excitement in Paris, and the 
generals were yy blamed by a commission appointed to examine into 
the affair. The Duke of Angouléme never pardoned Marshal Macdonald, 
president of the commission, for making the truth known, Our ex- 
perience seems to indicate that this is necessarily the fate of all commis- 
sions. The generals implicated demanded a trial by their peers, and the 
affair was soon hushed up. The Duke of Angouléme, however, attained 
some degree of popularity by this campaign, although, truth to tell, the 
French troops met with hardly any resistance. The passage of the 
Trocadero was the only interlude deserving the name of a serious action. 
A peculiar circumstance occurred here. The Prince of Carignan, who 
had been declared heir to the throne of Sardinia, and, in 1821, had been 
drawn into a political embroglio by some revolutionary intrigues, had 
determined to expiate his faults by fighting in the cause of legitimacy 
in Spain. He served as a volunteer in the French army. In the attack 
on Ee Setsien fort, he marched with the grenadiers of the assailing 
columns, and, owing to his great height, was enabled to save several 
officers from drowning in the passage of the river. This was the Charles 
Albert who displayed the same courage at Novara, while preparing 
to expiate his faults once again by selling the cause of Italy to the 
Austrians. 

The Duke of Angouléme returned to Paris, where he was féted ; and he 
deserved his reception, for his campaign, however trifling it might be, 
had given the Bourbons an army for the first time since the Restoration. 
In the mean while, the king’s health had been gradually sinking, and all 
announced his approaching decease. The weakening of his faculties and 
the influence of Madame de Cayla had contributed to place Monsieur at 
the head of affairs. The king regarded the approach of death with the 
utmost calmness. He desired to know when the fatal moment would 
arrive, and asked Portal, his chief physician, whether his death would be 
accompanied by protracted suffering and a long confinement to his bed. 
Portal refused to reply, and spurned the idea of a speedy death. The 
king insisted, and commanded him to reply, adding that he was conscious 
his death was close at hand. Portal obeyed, and said to him, “ Sire, you 
will suffer but little, and you can die in your easy-chair, if you like: at 
any rate, you will not be confined long to your bed.” ‘ All the better,” 
the king replied: “I shall be saved from my brother’s surplices, then.” 
The poor king ually grew weaker, till his body was doubled up, and 
his chin touched his knees. Life was almost extinct, but still he fulfilled 
the apparent duties of royalty. On the 11th of September he dined at 
table, when Marmont was present, and it was with great difficulty he 
could be raised to swallow a glass of liquor. On that day he had the 
first symptoms of absence of mind. Having done something to offend the 
Duchess of Angouléme, he remarked to her, on noticing it, with admirable 
calmness and angelic geutleness, ‘My niece, when a man is dying, he 
does not know exactly what he is doing.” The same day, Madame de 
Cayla saw him for the last time, but did not quit his cabinet empty- 
handed. She induced him to sign an order authorising the purchase on 
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her behalf of the Hétel de Montmorency, and seven hundred thousand 
francs were thus paid to gratify the selfishness of the king’s mistress. 

The king obstinately sotensl to take to his bed. On being pressed to 
do so, he replied, ‘ It will be the official announcement of my approach- 
ing end; and in that case, until my death, the theatres would be closed, 
and the Bourse holiday-making. All business would be suspended; for 
the death of a king of France is a great affair. We must manage so 
that the burden may fall as lightly as possible on the people.” He had 
also said that he expected to last till Thursday, and so he would be 
enabled to hold his council on Wednesday ; but on the Sunday he took 
to his bed, never to rise again. .On Tuesday, at about two in the after- 
noon, it was supposed that the last moment had arrived, and the priests 
came in to perform their last offices. The king remarked that he did not 
think matters had gone so far; but he ordered them to proceed. On the 
enc oa he expired at three in the morning. The king is dead! Long 
live the king! Such was his requiem. 


The obsequies of the king were conducted according to the forms of etiquette 
and the consecrated usages. They were celebrated with great magnificence. All 
the troops garrisoned within reasonable distance were present. “iL le Dauphin 
was selected to lead the procession. But, strangely enough, a discussion of pre- 
rogative and duty having arisen between the great almoner and the ordinary, 
there were no priests in the funeral procession of his most Christian majesty be- 
tween the Tuileries and the church of Saint Denis. The remains of the Lote king 
were deposited at Saint Denis in a chapelle ardente. For a whole fortnight any 
person might enter and pray there. At last the inhumation took place. This 
ceremony, whose details have something poetical about them, and still bear the 
stamp of the middle ages, deserves a detailed account. 

Everything on such an occasion recals the origin of the sovereigns, who were 
formerly military chieftains, leading nations to war, and fighting at their head. 
Everything which belonged to the armour or personal ornaments of the king, and 
assumed to have been personally used by him, was collected. The symbols of 
neg authority were added to them. Thus, from the spurs to the helmet of the 

ing, from his lance to the sword and banner of France, all were borne by persons 
belonging to the court. These various objects were carried in a procession. At a 
certain period of the ceremony, the chief of the heralds called each person in turn, 
in these words: ‘“ Monsieur le ——, bring the king’s helmet,” and soon. The 
person entrusted with it left his place, and, after making eight bows, threw the 
object he bore into the grave. The flag of the 1st regiment of the Royal Guards 
had been placed in my hands. 

As the country never dies, two insignia, intended to represent its power—the 
flag and sword of France—are called the last, bent down over the tomb without 
being thrown in, and raised again, after the new sovereign has been proclaimed 
with shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” M. de Talleyrand bore the flag of France. I 
am unaware whether his office of grand chamberlain invested him with this pre- 
rogative. If not, and if he had been specially selected, it might have been en- 
trusted to some one who could beter have guaranteed its preservation. This 
ceremony of the funeral of a king of France, which so many living persons have 
witnessed, had a great effect; for, although it is remote from our manners, it 
has something symbolical about it which depicts society, and indicates the 
basis on which it is founded. A magnificent catafalque was placed in the 
church ; but its elegant form and the nature of its ornaments did not harmonise 
with a funeral ceremony. Such were the last attentions paid to Louis XVIII. 


We are much better pleased with this volume of Marmont’s Memoirs 
than any which have preceded it, for he shows himself throughout an ad- 
vocate of constitutionalism, and is ready to risk the royal favour in de- 
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fence of his country and its institutions. His behaviour at Lyons 
deserves all praise, and the resolute manner in which he protested against 
the brutality of the courts, and saved the wretched victims to police 
intn evinces the goodness of his heart. We still are at issue with 
him for his conduct to Napoleon; and though allowing his accompani- 
ment of the king to Ghent was the only course he could pursue with 
honour, after he had taken the first decided step, we cannot but think 
that his desertion of the emperor was actuated by private feelings rather 
than pure sentiments of patriotism. To him the Bourbons could only be 
a name, and nothing more; while with Napoleon he had fought and 
bled. To him he owed his success ; and the least he could have done 
was to retire from public life at once, and not rush to join the famished 
crowd which besieged the king on the moment of his arrival. Whether 
his unwillingness to take a command against Napoleon was actuated by 
policy or generous feelings, it is impossible to decide ; but we are inclined 
to believe the latter, for his character comes out in a far more amiable 
light with the downfal of his old friend and master. In short, from a 
consideration of the whole of the facts, as detailed by Marmont and de- 
rived from other sources, we are inclined to believe that a feeling of 
jealousy caused him to anticipate with delight the overthrow of Napo- 
leon ; but, as soon as it had taken place, better sentiments returned to 
his mind, and he forgot all his own grievances in the remembrance of 
the companion of his youth—his friend and greatest benefactor. 

In his appreciation of Louis XVIII. and his court, on the other hand, 
Marmont is actuated by no feelings save those of hardly-veiled con- 
tempt; so he simply tells the truth, and the story of the Restora- 
tion is the clearest commentary on the events which have recently taken 
place in France, and terminated in the unanimous recal of a Napoleon. 
The first of that family might have governed the people harshly, but 
then he was a great man, whose victories redounded to the honour of 
France; while the Bourbons had the pretension to act as tyrants, 
while they did nothing which could induce the people to overlook the 
severity of their rule. King-ridden and priest-ridden, France soon re- 
volted from the odious burden, and after enduring many throes, settled 
down into rational tranquillity and ease under the sceptre of the nephew 
of that great man, of whom Béranger tells us, in his People’s Memories, 
that France will retain the memory for ever. 

They will guard his name and glory : 
His! long mingled with the soil ; 
Humble roofs, the homes of toil, 
Will care to know no other story. 
Village girls and swains will come 

ng some old matron grey: 
“‘ Grandam, tell us tales of home— 
Home, as in the ancient day. 
Though he — us troubles grim, 
Still the people love his name, 
Adore his fame. 


Grandam, tell us tales of him, 
Tell us tales of him !” 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘ WIT.’ 


V. 
THE “PAT ALLUSION.” 


§ 1. 


But first it may be demanded, what the thing we speak of is, or what this face- 
tiousness [EutraPe.ia]} doth import? ‘To which question I might reply, as 
Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a man, Jt is that which we all see 
and know: any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can 
inform by description. It is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing 
in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended by 
several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and 
certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure 
of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat ALLUSION to a known story, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale: some- 
times it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of 
their sense, or the affinity of their sound: sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of 
humorous expression: sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude : sometimes 
it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly retorting an objection : sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in 
a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation of persons or things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it: sometimes an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being: sometimes it riseth from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose: often it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth 
up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, being 
answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings of language. It is, 
in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such as reason 
teacheth and proveth things by), which by a pretty surprising uncouthness in 
conceit or expression doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, 
and breeding some delight thereto.—Barrow : Sermon X/V. 

Now the variety of forms in which wit so richly displays itself is a further 
point of resemblance between it and judgment. Still this common property has 
a different cause in each. The immediate judgment, or intelligent feeling, pre- 
sents so great a variety of forms, because the human mind is not equally con- 
versant in every province of thought, being generally familiar with some one in 
particular. But in the case of wit, it is its very versatility, by which it suits 
itself to, and insinuates itself in every object of intellectual attention, that is the 
source of its manifold diversity. But that it would carry us far beyond our 
present limits, it would be highly instructive in a scientific point of view to take a 
survey of all the several forms in which this mental quality gushes forth in all the 
rich fulness of genius.—ScuHLecEL : Philosophy of Language. VI. 


THE main portion of what is familiarly known as ‘ Barrow on * Wit, 
is comprised in the foregoing extract, quoted once for all as a heading to 
this present chapter. In his particularisation of the shifting phenomena 
under which Eutrapelia displays itself, the first aspect to which Doctor 
Isaac invites attention is, a “pat allusion.” Let us accept his invitation. 
«‘ Sometimes,” then, “it [Zutrapelia] lieth in raT ALLUSION to a known 
story.” 

To that gruff and grim old gentleman, Cato Censor, too stiff and stern 


,” 
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an antique Roman, to apply to for an illustration? Polybius shall tell 
us otherwise. Polybius himself was engaged in negotiating the return of 
the Achzan hostages ; and Cato, when the question was debated at con- 
siderable (he thought needless) length in the Senate, is said to have 
settled the matter by rising, and exclaiming, that they were losing their 
time in sitting a whole day to decide whether some old Greeks should be 
buried in Italy or in Achwa. “ A few days after the permission had been 
given for the return of the hostages, Polybius sounded Cato as to the 
—? of applying to the Senate for another decree, that the hostages 
should on their return be restored to their former honours and position. 
Cato smiled, and said that Polybius resembled Ulysses, when he wished 
to re-enter the cave of the Cyclops, in order to recover the cap and girdle 
which he had left there."* This Odysseyan figure of speech was doubt- 
less, whatever we may think of it, relished mightily by Cato Major’s con- 
temporary countrymen as a very “ pat allusion” indeed. Possibly he 
may even have been nicknamed Eutrapelus, on the strength of it, for all 
that we can tell. 

Horace makes pat allusion to a familiar lion-and-fox story, when 
excusing himself from dancing attendance in Rome, however much 
pressed thereto by the populus Romanus : 

Olim quod vulpes egroto cauta leoni 
Respondit, referam: Quid me vestigia terrent 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum.t 


(Thus “ imitated” by Pope: 


. . Faith, I shall give the answer Reynard gave: 
“TI cannot like, dread Sir, your royal cave : 
Because I see, by all the tracks about, 

Full many a beast goes in, but none comes out.’’) 


But that they are too long to be considered as allusions, we might add 
the Sabine gentleman-farmer’s introduction to the story beginning Luculli 
miles collecta, &e., and that, again, Futt haud ignobilis Argis, in the 
second Epistle of the Second Book. Both of them have also been happily 
paraphrased, or parodied, by Pope—in the passages beginning respectively, 


In Anna’s wars, a soldier poor and old 


Had dearly earned a little purse of gold-—— 
and, in genuine Popish parlance, 


There lived ix primo Georgii (they record) 
A worthy member, no small fool, a lord, &c. 


But from Horace we bound at a stride, one seven-league-booted stride, 
to a not uncongenial soul, born and bred under quite other centuries’ suns. 


Montaigne, in his Essay on Solitude, discusses the peculiar danger of 
contagion from vice in a crowd ; and commending the prudence of those 
merchants who are cautious as to the company with whom they embark 
in the same ship, enforces his wise saw (by “ pat allusion”) with an 
ancient instance: “And therefore it was that Bias pleasantly said to 


_* Polyb. XL.; Plut. Cato Major, IX. (See Sir Geo. Cornewall Lewis’s Inquiry 
into the Credibility of the Early Roman History. I. ch. ii. § 4.) 
t Horat. Ep. L. 1. 
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some who, being with him in a dangerous storm, implored the assistance 
of the gods, ‘ Peace! speak softly, that they may not know you are here 
in my company.’ ”* 

Describing in another essay his habits of composition, Montaigne tells 
us he could very well spare both the company and the remembrance of 
books, partly lest the rr interrupt his own method, and also because 
he found the best authors “too much humbled and discouraged ” him, b 
suggesting a mortifying contrast between his authorship and theirs. “] 
am very much of the painter’s mind, who having represented cocks most 
wretchedly ill, charged all his boys not to suffer any real cock to come 
into his shop; and had rather need to give myself a little lustre after the 
manner of Antigenides the musician, who, when he had to perform, took 
care beforehand that the auditory should, either before or after, be dis- 
gusted with some other ill musicians.”+ ‘The candour and dbonhomie 
of the confession itself, and his style of illustrating it, are eminently cha~- 
racteristic of Michael de Montaigne. He teems with stories of the kind 
here exemplified, sometimes rather promiscuously huddled together ;— 
as he remarks, himself, in another secs, “ my stories taking their place 
according to their patness, and not always according to their age.”’{ So 
that he accounts it a ‘‘ pat allusion,” he is careless about the rest. 

Equally fond of a story, but preferring the homely sort, is good old 
Hugh Latimer, Bishop and Martyr, whose Sermons, in this respect, are 
quite a repertory, or miscellany, or magazine, of contributions to Eutra- 
pelia. “I had rather,” he says, for instance, ‘‘ ye should come of a 
naughty mind to hear the word of God for novelty, or for curiosity to 
hear some pastime, than to be away. I had rather ye should come as 
the tale is by the gentlewoman of London: one of her neighbours met 
her in the street, and said, ‘ Mistress, whither go ye?’ ‘ Marry,’ said 
she, ‘I am going to St. Thomas of Acre’s to the sermon; I could not 
sleep all this last night, and I am going now thither; I never failed of 
a good nap there.’”§ What though the hearty prelate’s story told 
against his cloth? It told in another way as he wished. He was never 
chary of telling stories that would tell. 

Discoursing on another occasion, also before royalty, however, on cor- 
rupt doings on the bench, he says: “ A good fellow on a time bade 
another of his friends to a breakfast, and said, ‘ If you will come, you shall 
be welcome ; but I tell you beforehand, you shall have but slender fare : 
one dish, and that is all.’ ‘ What is that?’ said he. ‘A pudding, and 
nothing else.’ ‘ Marry,’ said he, ‘ you cannot please me better; for of 
all meats that is for mine own tooth ; you may draw me round about the 
town witha pudding.’ These bribing magistrates and judges,” adds the 
preacher, “ follow gifts faster than the fellow would follow the pudding.” | 
We were nearly adding, so racily is it told, the revpits story§ about 
Tenterton steeple as the cause of Goodwin sands—(“ and even so, to my 


purpose, is preaching of God’s word the cause of rebellion, as Tenterton 
steeple was cause Sandwich haven was destroyed”)—but it is too long to 





* Montaigne’s Essays, XX XVIII. t Ibid. Book III. ch. v. 
t Ibid. ch. ix. 

§ Bp. Latimer’s Sixth Sermon, preached before King Edward VI. 

|| Latimer’s Third Sermon, before King Edward VI. 

@ See his Last Sermon before Edward VI. 
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be classified with “ pat allusions,” even in our lax construction of the cate- 
gory in question. 


From Hugh of Worcester turn we, for “ pat allusions to a known 
story,” to ce divin Williams of Stratford-upon-Avon—that sublime bar- 
bare, Shakspeare, whose plays offer illustrations of every item in Barrow’s 
sum total: our dulness or oversight it will be, if we fail to find them, at 
each stage of our progress. 

The kind-hearted, free-spoken old humorist, Lafeu, in “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” makes “ pat allusion” to the very well “known story” of 
the Fox and the Grapes, when mooting to the sick and desponding 
monarch the medical services of fair Helena : 


Lafeu, But my good lord, ’tis thus; Will you be cured 
Of your infirmity ? 
* King. No. 
Lafeu. QO, will you eat 
No grapes, wy royal fox? yes, but you will 
My noble grapes, an if my royal fox 
Could aa them.* 


Again: Zwucio’s allusion to the pirate story in the following colloquy : 


Tucio. Uf the duke with the other dukes, come not to composition with the 
king of Hungary, why, then all the dukes fall upon the king. 

lst Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but not the king of Hungary’s. 

Quad Gent. Amen. 

Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate, that went to sea with 
the ten commandments, but scraped one out of the table. 

2nd Gent. Thou shalt not steal P 

Lucio. Ay, that he razed.t 

The bol in “ Lear” alludes but too patly, too pathetically, to the 
story of the Old Man, his Son, and his Ass, when he shrewdly warns his 
poor discrowned master, nuncle, and gossip: ‘‘ When thou clovest thy 
crown i’ the middle, and gavest away both parts, thou borest thine ass on 
thy back over the dirt: Thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when 
thou gavest thy golden one away.”’t 

And what sad humour in the same affectionate creature’s allusion to 
the cockney story—when Jtegan has begun to follow Goneril in insolent 
defiance of their foolish fond old sire, fourscore and upwards : 


Tear, O me, my heart, my rising heart !—but, down. 

Fool, Ory to it, nunele, as the cockney did to the eels, when she put them in 
the paste alive, she rapped ’em 0’ the coxcombs with a stick, and cried, “ Down, 
wantons, down :” ’T'was her brother, that in pure kindness to his horse, but- 
tered his hay.§ 

Many indeed of our Shakspearean illustrations of eutrapelia, in other of 
its wer be or phases, will be drawn from scenes, like this, of a moving 
and tragical cast. For, as Thomas Hood says, there cannot be a more 
erroneous notion than that popular one, which appropriates to mirth and 
grief each its own peculiar stage, like the Parisian theatres, where one 

* * All’s Well that End’s Well.” Act I. Sc. 2. 
Tt “ Measure for Measure.” Act L Sc. 2. 
t “King Lear.” Act. L. Sc. 4. § Act II. Sc. 4 
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house is devoted to tragedy and another to comedy ; whereas the world 
is a vast stage, whereon tragedy, comedy, and farce, are not ey acting 
at once, but sometimes (in Hood’s own case, many times) by the same 

rformer. ‘‘ Nevertheless, even Shakspeare, the best judge of man, 
next to his Maker, and the best acquainted with the human heart, has 
been moused at by some of his owlish critics, for his abrupt transitions 
from the pathetic to the humorous, as if such were not the very warp 
and woof of our variegated fabric.”* So true is this true humorist’s 
argument, that the domains of laughter and tears lie closely contiguous 
one to the other,—divided, not by an impassable frontier, as some sup- 
pose, but dubiously separated by a debatable land, leaving easy access to 
either territory, and, of course, subjecting the rival kingdoms to frequent 
incursions. 


The opera omnia of Bacon, again, are a storehouse of illustrations 
pour servir to a treatise on Wit ;—at least on Wit of a peculiar and 
Baconian Method-ical kind. In Wit, says Mr. Macaulay, if by wit be 
meant the power of perceiving analogies between things which appear to 
have nothing in common, Bacon never had an equal, not even Cowley, 
not even the author of Hudibras. “Indeed, he possessed this faculty, 
or rather this faculty possessed him, to a morbid degree. When he 
abandoned himself to it without reserve . . . . the feats which he performed 
were not merely admirable, but portentous, and almost shocking. On 
those occasions we marvel at him as clowns on a fair-day marvel at a 
juggler, and can hardly help thinking that the devil must be in him.”f 
We shall not have occasion to exemplify this morbid development, in its 
shocking or portentous degree. But an instance or two of his lordship’s 
manner and habit of allusion to a known story may not be omitted. 

Discoursing on the need of caution in varying physical experiments, 
and the fallacy of supposing “that upon increasing the quantity, the 
virtue should increase proportionably,”—after showing that too much, as 
well as too little, may frustrate the effect (‘thus in smelting and refining 
of metals, it is a common error to increase the heat of the furnace, or 
the quantity of the flux; but, if these exceed a due proportion, they pre- 
judice the operation”), he goes on to say: “ Men should therefore re- 
member how Zsop’s housewife was deceived, who expected that by 
doubling her feed, her hen should lay two eggs a day; but the hen grew 
fat, and laid none.’’f 

Censuring the disdain some men show for “small and trifling” expe- 
riments, he says: “ Finally, as touching this contempt, in natural his- 
tory, of things either vulgar, or base, or over-subtle, and in their begin- 
nings unprofitable, let that speech of the poor woman to a swoln prince, 
who would have thrown aside her petition as something unworthy and 
beneath his majesty, be taken for an oracle, ‘ Do you then give over to be 
a king !’§ 

He concludes with pat allusion to a story from ancient mythology his 
description of old men and their characteristics ; “also they improve 


* “Tylney Hall,” vol. iii. ch. iii. 

¢t Macaulay’s Essays: ‘“ Lord Bacon.” 

t Bacon: De Augmentis Scientiarum. Book V. ch, ii. 
§ Bacon: Novum Organum. Aphor. CXXI. 
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[with years] in garrulity and ostentation, for they seek the fruit of speech 
while are less able for action ; so as it was not absurd that the poets 
feigned old Tithon to be turned into a grasshopper.”* 

Ancient story was in those days the main source whence matter for pat 
allusions was derived—and such allusions nearly always told. Much 
admired at the time, as a gracefully turned piece of polite eutrapelia, was 
Jean Bertaut’s allusion to Iphigenia in the following lines. Bertaut— 
born within a few years of Malherbe, and like Malherbe of Norman birth 
—enjoyed a pleasant asylum, during the disastrous times of the League, 
in an abbey belonging to the Cardinal de Bourbon, on a favoured spot in 
Anjou, which continued exempt from the horrors of civil war. Giving 
expression in a sonnet to the gratitude of the inhabitants, who offered the 
cardinal a present of fruit, Bertaut said that it was indeed presenting 
little to one to whom they owed all, that it was “payer d’une humble 
offrande une dette infinie :” 


Vous qui savez qu’ainsi l’on sert les Immortels, 
Pensez que c’est encor au pied de leurs autels 


Présenter une biche au lieu d’Iphigénie.t 
Zsop and his fables presented a more generally appreciable fund of 


‘known stories,” to which pat allusions might be made @ discrétion, or 
ad libitum, with fair surety of success. ‘ Marriage,” saith Selden, “is a 
desperate thing. The frogs in sop were extreme wise; they had a 
great mind to some water, but they would not leap into the well, because 
they could not get out again.” 

So, when Fashioner in Ben Jonson’s comedy runs and embraces 


Pennyboy, junior, with the salutation, “O noble master !”—that young 
gentleman shakes him off with the rebuff— 


How now, ZZsop’s ass ! 
Because I play with Tom, must I needs run 
Into your rude embraces ? stand you still, sir ; 
Clowns’ fawnings are a horse’s salutations.§ 


What service that ass of sop’s| has wrought in his day!—for poets 
and prosemen, big, little, and middle-sized—nor is he past work yet, old 
and worn-out though he seem to be. Still is he in requisition for the 
newspaper leader and the magazine article. America’s chiefest historian 
finds him available, to illustrate Gibbon’s style when imitating the patri- 
arch of Ferney: “ He affected, as he tells us, the light festive raillery of 
Voltaire. But his cumbrous imitation of the mercurial Frenchman ma 
remind one, to make use of a homely simile, of the ass in Hsop’s fable, 
who frisked upon his master in imitation of the sportive gambols of the 
spaniel.” 

Among the shoals (to speak rudely, perhaps, yet literally) of authors 





* Bacon: Jnstauratio Magna. Part III. 
t “ Délices de la Poésie frangaise.” 
+ Selden’s Table-Talk. 
§ “The Staple of News.” Act I. Sc. 1. 
|| Even that “poor, lone, impossible monster abhorred,” the manufactured 
miracle of Frankenstein, has recourse, in his personal narrative, to “the ass and 
the lap-dog.” See chap. xii. of that wild romance of the Modern Prometheus. 
{ Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. 
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and authoresses who have turned to account, in this way, that other twice- 
told, rather say twice-ten-thousandth-told, sopic tale of the Old Man, 
his Son, and his Ass, there occurs to us the notable instance of the Thrice 
Noble, Illustrious, and Excellent Princess, Margaret Duchess of New- 
castle—who, in her Life of her husband, published in his lifetime, de- 
scribes her philosophical and scholastic studies, ‘at which,” saith her 
Grace, “ my readers did wonder, and thought it impossible that a woman 
could have so much learning and understanding in terms of art and scho- 
lastical expressions ; so that I and my books [twelve folio volumes, by- 
the-by] are like the old apologue mentioned in Asop, of a father and 
son who rid on an ass... .. The old man,” she proceeds to remark, 
“seeing he could not please mankind in any manner, and having received 
so many blemishes and aspersions for the sake of his ass, was at last re- 
solved to drown him when he came to the next bridge. But I am not so 
passionate to burn my writings for the various humours of mankind and 
for their finding fault.”* That would have been too asinine a trick. 
The “incomparable duchess’’ was not the woman to stumble at an Ass’s 
Bridge like that in AEsop. 

But let rare Ben Jonson give us two more pat allusions, of his own 
scholarly sort. The Host of the New Inn remarks on Ferret's dainty 
“ reasons,” given in answer to Lovell’s “anxious inquiries :” 





He does give reasons, 
As round as Gyges’ ring; which, say the ancients, 
Was a hoop ring; and that is, round as a hoop. 
Tov. You will have your rebus still, mine host. 
Host. I must.t 


And Compass, in another play, brings in the story of Archimedes 
when he introduces Practice, “ my lady’s lawyer,” to Captain Ironside : 


But master Practice here, my lady’s lawyer, 
Or man of law (for that is the true writing), 
A man so dedicate to his profession, 

And the professions go along with it, 

As scarce the thundering bruit of an invasion, 
Another eighty-eight, threatening his country 
With ruin, would no more work upon him, 
Than Syracusa’s sack on Archimede.t 


Sir Walter Raleigh made a pat allusion, on what may be reckoned, 
however, no very appropriate occasion—mais, gue voulez-vous ? better 
men than he (not that we pronounce him a bad one) have indulged in 
eutrapelia under the same circumstances. It was the morning of his 
execution, and he was smoking his favourite weed (emphatically Avs), and 
they brought him, we are told, a cup of “excellent sack,” and asked how 
he liked it. Sir Walter answered, “As the fellow, that, drinking of St. 
Giles’s bowl, on his way to Tyburn, said, ‘that it was good drink, if a 
man might tarry by it.’ ” 

Here is a fragment from his contemporary, that master in satire and 





* Epistle of Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, to her husband, the duke. 
+ “The New Inn.” Act I. Sc. 1. 

t “The Magnetic Lady.” Act I. Sc. 1. 

§ Curiosities of Literature. 2nd Series. 
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witty inventions, Dr. Donne. The satirist represents himself in bewilder- 
ment at the libellous enormities poured into his unwilling ear by a lying 
quidnune—and makes this pat allusion to Odysseyan story : 
I more amazed than Circe’s prisoners, when 
They felt themselves turn beasts, felt myself then 
Becoming traitor, and methought I saw 


One of our giant statutes ope his jaw 
To suck me in for hearing him.* 


Here again is one from a far better-known, if not a really greater 
satirist, glorious John to wit—in his onslaught on Shadwell, his sometime 
friend : 

As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Swore by his sire, a mortal foe to Rome ; 

So Shadwell swore, nor should his vow be vain, 
That he till death true dulness would maintain ; 
And, in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 
Ne’er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sense. 


To which, add a specimen from Butler. (And here it may be remarked, 
as previously in the case of Shakspeare—different as was the “ comic 
genius” of the two men—that the fault will be ours if we fail to adduce 
from Butler illustrations of all the forms into which Barrow distributes 
eutrapelia. 

If we should fail—— 
We fail ! 
But screw our “ poe: to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. 
It should not be forgotten that Hazlitt explicitly asserts, that Butler 
“fulfils every one of Barrow’s conditions of wit.” So we utter a Nostré 
culpdé confession, at once, to anticipate objection, in case illustrations 
from the author of Hudibras be missing in these pages, when their pre- 
sence is, on Hazlitt’s authority, so entirely practicable.) The present 
specimen relates to the discovery that a mouse in the telescope was the 
whole and sole cause of the phenomenon which the philosophers, satirised 
by Butler, interpreted to be an elephant in the moon—the “ pat allu- 
sion” being to the old-world story of parturient mountain and ridiculus 
mus : 
He found a mouse was gotten in 
The hollow tube, and, shut between 
The two glass windows in restraint 
Was swelled into an elephant ; 
And proved the virtuous occasion 
Of all this learned dissertation : 
And, as a mountain heretofore 
Was great with child, they say, and bore 
A silly mouse ; this mouse, as strange, 
Brought forth a mountain in exehange.f 

Take we next an example, guantum valeat (“and that not much,” 

perhaps), from La Rochefoucauld. ‘ Detromper un homme preoccupé 





* Satires of Dr. Donne. IV. t Dryden: “ Mac Flecknoe.” 
t+ Samuel Butler’s Poems : “The Elephant in the Moon.” 
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de son mérite,” says the philosophic duke—(or it might be nearer the 
mark to call him the ducal philosophe ; philosophe and philosopher dif- 
fering by something more than a letter)—“ est lui rendre un aussi 
mauvais office que celui que l’on rendit 4 ce fou d'Athénes qui ait 
que tous les vaisseaux qui arrivaient dans le port étaient &lw.”* Ex- 
acting English readers may ask, where is the Wit, to say nothing of the 
Humour, in a passage such as this? But let them remember that 
Eutrapelia is a comprehensive term, and that many of Barrow’s “ con- 
ditions” are scarcely assignable to either Wit or Humour, as those words 
are now understood, but include just such examples of esprit as the 
maxim here cited. Thus Barrow himself would probably aceept, in his 
category of “pat allusions,” one so void of the humorous or merely 
facetious element. as the following from Fontenelle’s academical é/oges ; 
“‘ In the last years of his life,” it is of Cassini the eulogist is treating, 
“the lost his sight; a misfortune which was common to him with the 
great Galileo, and perhaps for the same reason, because nice observa- 
tions impose a severe tax upon the eyes. In the spirit of fable, these 
two great men who made so many discoveries in the heavens, resembled 
Tiresias, who became blind because he saw some secret of the gods.”’t 
For as Barrow understands and interprets “ Wit,”’ a broad grin is by no 
means a sine qué non condition to all its modes of existence, and far 
from an indispensable test of its suecess. 

In this way there is more to admire than laugh over in a certainly 
pat allusion 4 Matthew Green—who, paying gay and graceful homage 
to “the fair,” winds up with these lines : 


Shine but on age, you melt its snow; 
Again fires long-extinguished glow, 
And charmed by witchery of eyes, 
Blood long-congealed liquefies ! 

True miracle, and fairly done 

By heads which are adored while ont— 


the allusion, a curiosa felicitas too, being of course to the untrue miracle 
of St. Januarius, of Neapolitan notoriety. 


Addison points the moral of his apology for ignoring his detractors, 
and literary assailants,§ by pat allusion to the fable of Boccalini’s 
traveller, who was so pestered with the noise of the grasshoppers in his 
ears, that he alighted from his horse in great wrath to kill them all. 
But this “ was troubling himself to no manner of purpose : had he pur- 
sued his journey without taking notice of them, the troublesome insects 
would have died of themselves in a very few weeks, and he would have 
suffered nothing from them.” || 

Discoursing, again, on the prevalent profligacy of the age, Addison 
alludes to the misprint made in the Bible, in Charles the First’s reign, 
by the Stationers’ Company—who left out the mo¢ in several thousand 
copies of the Seventh Commandment—for which negligence they were 





* Maximes de La Rochefoucauld. XCII. 
Fontenelle: Eloge de Cassini. t Green’s Poems: “ The Spleen.” 
The “ common fry of scribblers,” at least. 
The Spectator, No, 355. 
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fined heavily by Archbishop Laud: “ By the practice of the world, 
which prevails in this degenerate age,” the Spectator complains, ‘I am 
afraid that very many young profligates, of both sexes, are possessed of 
this spurious edition of the Bible, and observe the commandment accord- 
ing to that faulty reading.”* 

In his plea for the planting of trees, one of his ments being that, 
unless some artificial system of the kind be adopted, to supply the de- 
ficiency of forest timber, “in a few ages the nation may be at a loss to 
supply itself with timber sufficient for the fleets of England,”—he meets 
hypothetical cavils at that argument with the remark, “I know, when a 
man talks of posterity, in matters of this nature, he is looked upon with 
an eye of ridicule by the cunning and selfish part of mankind. Most 
people,” adds the Spectator, “are of the humour of an old fellow of a 
college, who, when he was pressed by the society to come into something 
that might redound to the good of their successors, grew very peevish : 
‘We are always doing,’ says he, ‘ something for posterity ; but I would 
fain see posterity do something for us.’ ’’+ 

From the Fables of La Fontaine may be instanced his allusion to “the 
dog of Jean de Nivelle,” whereby hangs (in rather hangdog fashion) a 
tale. The Fable of the Falcon and the Capon opens thus : 

Une traftresse voix bien souvent vous appelle ; 
Ne vous pressez donc nullement : 


Ce n’était pas un sot, non, non, et croyez-m’en, 
Que le chien de Jean de Nivelle.t 


His allusion is to the French proverb: “Il ressemble au chien de Jean 
de Nivelle, qui s’enfuit quand on |’appelle.” The commentators tell us, 
however, that La Fontaine seems to have been unacquainted with the 
true origin of the proverb, of which the following account§ is given: 
Jean II., Duke of Montmorency, foreseeing a speedy rupture between 
Louis XI. and the Duke of Burgundy, summoned his two sons, Jean de 
Nivelle and Louis de Fosseuse, from Flanders, where they were in the 
enjoyment of considerable property, to come home and serve under the 
King of France. Neither of the twain gave heed to the summons. 
Their father, in his rage, treated them as dogs, and disinherited them. 


Parliament is a place where the pat allusion is relished generally, and 
beyond the general. When the Bishops took an eager part, in their 
Whiggish zeal, against their impeached brother, the Jacobite Atterbury, 
there was great admiration felt for a fling at them and their tactics in 
Lord Bathurst’s speech. Turning to their bench he exclaimed, that he 
could hardly account for the inveterate malice some persons bore thie 
learned om ingenious Bishop of Rochester, unless they were possessed 
with the infatuation of the wild Indians, who fondly believe they will in- 
herit not only the spoils, but even the abilities of any great enemy they 
kill.|| One prelate on this occasion— Wynne, of St. Asaph—had, we 





* The Spectator, No, 579. T Ibid. No. 538. 
~ La Fontaine: “Fables,” livre viii. fable xxi. 

§ See M. Walckenaer’s notes to La Fontaine. 

|| Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. ii. ch. xii. 
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are told, gone so far as to volunteer evidence against Atterbury, which, 
when close pressed, he was not able to maintain. 

Pulteney was often very happy in this particular species of eutra- 
pelia. When Sir Robert Walpole, in 1733, proposed to take half 
a million from the Sinking Fund (established by himself and Stan- 
hope sixteen years previously) for the service of the current year, 
—the Right Honourable Gentleman,” said Pulteney, in the course 
of his strictures on any such proposal, “had once the vanity to call 
himself the Father of the Sinking Fund; but if Solomon’s judgment 
was right, he who is thus for splitting and dividing the child can 
never be deemed to be the real father.’’ In the same year was can- 
vassed Sir Robert’s violently opposed Excise scheme—so hotly denounced 
by all sorts and conditions of men, and in all orders and degrees of 
books, from Johnson’s Dictionary and Bolingbroke’s Craftsman down- 
wards—a scheme of which that able and most influential senator, Sir 
John Barnard (whose every word on such a subject, weighed with others, 
whether or not well weighed by himself), declared, that it could not, even 
by pure malice, be represented as worse than it really was, Pulteney 
went to Ben Jonson, this time for his pat allusion. “It puts me in 
mind,” he said, “ of Sir Ephraim Mammon [Sir Epicure, he should have 
said, unless misreported in those non-reporting days] in the Alchemist : 
he was gulled out of his money by fine promises; he was promised the 
philosopher’s stone, by which he was to get mountains of gold, and every- 
thing else he could wish ; but all ended in some little charm for curing 
the itch.”* And most likely Sir Robert, who was as ready to laugh at 
the sallies of his Majesty’s Opposition as a later Premier, equally good- 
natured (Lord North), was to go to sleep over them—most likely the 
jovial Minister laughed “ wi’ the lave,” when the House laughed and 
buzzed appreciation all round, alike at Ben Jonson’s deluded knight, and 
at that drawing after the Judgment of Solomon, 








* During this debate it was, that a pat allusion, but of no mirth-inducing cha- 
racter—an allusion that produced a grave sensation at the time, from the vehe- 
mence and audacity of the speaker—was made by Sir William Wyndham. 
Thundering, in the words of the historian, against corrupt motives and impending 
tyranny, he “evoked the shades of Empson and Dudley, those two unworthy 
favourites of old time. ‘But what,’ he added, ‘was their fate? They had the 
misfortune to outlive their master, and his son, as soon as he came to the throne, 
took off both their heads !’—no obscure allusion to Frederick Prince of Wales, 
who was then present under the gallery,” and was at daggers-drawn with his 
father and mother, as so many lively authors, from Horace Walpole the letter- 
writer to Mr. Thackeray the lecturer, have made clear enough. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


By E. P. RowseEtu. 
XIX. 


THE ALDGATE PUMP AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Aldgate Pump and General Lite 
Assurance Company, held on the 19th of April, 18— 


CapTaIN SLASHING in the Chair, 


the secretary drew attention to a very urgent claim of fourteen shillings 
and sixpence, housekeeper’s charges, which there were no funds to meet. 

Resolved, —That the secretary having been guilty of great impertinence 
in bringing a claim of any character or amount before this Board, know- 
ing the strong feeling of the Board against claims, and the absence of all 
funds to defray them, be dismissed. 


The following proposals for assurance were accepted : 


Simon Softhead £2000 
Samuel Spooney 500 
Sampson Stoopid 1000 


Mr. Gritriscal, Managing Director, reported receipt of ten guineas, in- 
quiry fees, in cases where parties required loans from the company. Mr. 
Gritriscal stated he had kept the amount on account of arrears of salary, 
and had informed the applicants in each case that the company declined 
granting the loans, the security offered being unsatisfactory. 

A premium just received having been handed into the Board-room b 
a clerk, was divided amongst the directors, and the Board adjourned. 


The above minutes were read at the next meeting of the directors, and 
were confirmed. Business was proceeding, when the messenger of the 
company entered, and, labouring, evidently, under great excitement, an- 
nounced “ Mr. Joshua Tubbs.” 

Immense was the commotion. The directors rose in a body. Mr. 
Tubbs was their chairman, having been introduced by his friends, the 
solicitors of the company, Messrs. Butcher and Mangle (now, alas! re- 
duced to G. Butcher). At their instance he had taken one hundred 
shares, and there stopped, for he had never come again to the office from 
that day to this, having, indeed, forgotten the whole affair. There was a 

rofusion of bowing, and expressions of delight flowed from the lips of the 
astonished directors in abundance quite ov erwhelming. 

Mr. Tubbs was placed in the chair, of course, though he declared he 
knew nothing at all about the business, which was very true; while, on the 
other hand, none but an idiot would remark upon that as any disqualifi- 


cation for being a director. 
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It was all very gratifying. The managing director, Mr. Gritriscal, 
was in vast force, and soon satisfied the mind of Mr. Tubbs that he was, 
indeed, a most fortunate man in being connected with such a flourishi 
institution. Mr. Gritriscal touched delicately upon the assurance which 
Mr. Tubbs might entertain, that as long as he (Mr. Gritriscal) was asso- 
ciated with the management, everything would continue to prosper, and 
all transactions would be characterised by that spirit of fairness and pro- 
priety which had animated him (Mr. Gritriscal) through life, and had ob- 
tained for him the esteem of his friends around and the public at large. 
Mr. Tubbs replied in a tone equally calculated to put the meeting in good 
humour ; and altogether the proceedings were of a most exhilarating 
and encouraging description. 

The directors were about adjourning, when the clerk again made his 
appearance with a letter, addressed to Mr. Gritriscal, which that gentle- 
man read with sundry contortions of countenance, suggestive of internal 
spasms of a very painful character. He drew Captain Slashing aside, 
and thus whispered to him : 

* As I’m alive, Slashing, old VanRuen’s dead, and it’s all up.” 

The captain’s countenance assumed the hue of an inferior tallow 
candle. 

“ This is a letter from that fellow Butcher,” continued Mr. Gritriscal, 
“enclosing certificate of death, and demanding the 5000/., amount of 
policy which they hold.” 

“ [—I'm going,” faltered the captain. 

“So am I,” said Mr. Gritriscal; ‘ but not just yet. Take it coolly. 
Get the other fellows aside, one by one, and tell them what's happened.” 

This the gallant captain did, and by the time the information had been 
imparted to all, there was as goodly a collection of palpitating hearts, 
quaking limbs, and nervous-looking eyes, as you might wish to see. 

Strange to say, Mr. Tubbs noticed nothing wrong. Perhaps the 
imperturbable coolness of Mr. Gritriscal saved a discovery. That gentle- 
man, in the quietest manner possible, observed that news had just reached 
him of a loss of 50002., for which it would be necessary to sign a cheque, 

“ Certainly, certainly,’’ said Mr. Tubbs; “ the larger the amount the 
more prompt we ought to be in paying it.” 

‘Just’ my notion,” chimed Captain Slashing. And he affixed his 
signature. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Tubbs, “ what a blessing Life Assurance is, to 
be sure! Think, now, what a comfort this little bit of paper will be to 
this poor man’s representatives.” 

“A great comfort, indeed,” replied Mr. Gritriscal (grinning inwardly, 
as he remembered that the balance at the banker’s was something under 
thirty shillings). 

“Well, gentlemen, no more business to-day, I suppose?” said Mr. 
Tubbs, rising. 

‘‘No, sir; our business is done,” said the managing director, signifi- 
cantly. 

‘6 Then I wish you good morning, gentlemen, and exceedingly proud 
and happy I am in having met you. I shall come frequently among you 
now. Good morning.” 


And with many shakings of hands Mr. Tubbs withdrew, and directly 
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he was gone the other directors went too. Then Mr. Gritriscal ran out, 
and gave some instructions to the clerk, and the clerk ran out and 

t in a furniture-broker, and that worthy valued all the goods in 
the office, paid for them, and had them moved off in an hour. And when 
Mr. Gritriscal had seen the last of them, he, and the clerks and the mes- 
senger, severally took their hats and departed, and the life of the Aldgate 
Pump and General Insurance Company departed with them, leaving only 
a wretched corpse, in the shape of the denuded and deserted office, for 
the benefit of a vast host of mourners, «. e. creditors, who, like vultures, 
were quickly gathered around it. 

It will be convenient to pursue the history of the policy-claim made by 
Mr. Butcher. The money not being paid (as he knew, of course, it 
would not be), Mr. Butcher sued the company for the amount, and 
obtained judgment, which, so far as the company was concerned, was not 
of much importance, there being nothing to seize. But the step was ad- 
vantageous in this way, that following the wise and equitable provisions 
of the statute under which the company had been formed, Mr. Butcher 
was then enabled to apply for execution against any individual share- 
holder he pleased, and he did, accordingly, apply for execution against 
the only man worth anything in the whole concern, and who, to say the 
truth, he had himself brought in for the express purpose of slaying 
in this ghastly fashion when the sacrifice should be necessary, either for 
the payment of his (Mr. Butcher’s) bill of costs against the reputable 
undertaking, or in respect of any other matter in which his interest 
might be involved. 

Mr. Tubbs was prevented attending again at the office of the company, 
and was therefore in blissful ignorance of the dreary change it had under- 
gone. He received notice of intention to apply for execution against him, 
but observing simply that it was a legal matter, he hastily enclosed it to 
Butcher, as his solicitor, to attend to for him. Butcher, of course, re- 
' turned it, with a polite note, stating that as he was the plaintiff he could 
not act for the defendant. Mr. Tubbs had left town when this reply 
arrived, and through some oversight it was not forwarded. 

About a fortnight after this “there was a sound of revelry by night,” 
and Mr. Tubbs’s Fomicile in Brunswick-square was radiant with light and 
overflowing with gay and cheerful guests. Mrs. Tubbs was giving a 
most delightful entertainment. Everything was charming. Mr. Tubbs 
looked around and luxuriated in the contrast which this brilliant spectacle 
afforded to the comparative poverty and the absolute insignificance of 
former years. He was going on a delightful tour upon the Continent, 
and had fixed to start to-morrow morning. So he was in especially 
good spirits to-night, and bade all his friends with double force a hearty 
welcome. 

But what is this slight bustle in the hall, and who are these not over- 
genteel-looking personages who require to see Mr. Tubbs on urgent 
business, and will not be denied? Alas! one is a sheriff’s officer, and 
the other is his man Friday. They have a ca. sa. against Mr. Tubbs, 
and preferring his body to his goods they have come to take his body. 

They have drawn the worthy man aside, and have told him their dis- 
mal purpose. He is seen to look incredulous, to become alarmed, to 
turn pale, to grow faint. He is assisted into another room. Shrieking 
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is heard. The guests are dreadfully affrighted. Somebody says Mr. 
Tubbs has been arrested for forgery; somebody says, “ No, murder ;” 
somebody — bigamy, and that his first wife has just reappeared ; 
but at last a glimmer of truth escapes through a suggestion of Butcher 
(who was there actually as a guest), ‘‘ That Tubbs may have got himself 
into some mess with a life office which has lately failed.” 

And then they all fade away, as ice before the sun. Enough for 
them there’s something wrong. They had better go. They came to 
feast and revel. There will be no feasting and no revelling, and there- 
fore they’ll depart. 

Poor Tubbs! On my honour I am sorry for him, He was a little 
selfish creature, and had been spoiled by prosperity, but I am sorry to 
see him ruined. I say “ruined;” for, mark you, reader, although he 
can pay this debt, and have plenty left, yet he is virtually ruined. He 
is one of those men who, fairly checked in prosperity, seem by some ill 
fate never to recover themselves. They struggle and clutch, but it is all 
useless ; they glide quickly and more quickly towards the Falls of Poverty, 
and soto | , with a faint cry, they are over, and are seen no more. 

Oh, Goddess Fortune! you are so very fickle, so very inconstant, 
pettish, uncertain. You smile upon me, and I am at your feet. You 
give me your hand, and I am in ecstasies. I bask in your favour, and 
revel in your protection, when, lo! I look up, and oh, horror! your 
brow is suddenly contracted, your aspect is fierce, your teeth are set with 
malignant rage, and in a moment the soft hand which I have been 
fondling is withdrawn, and, clutching my throat with a giant’s force, it 
hurls me straight into the arms of the demon Ruin behind me, who has 
been all along watching and grinning at me, knowing that I should be 
turned over to him at last. 


XX, 


BUTCHER FOR FISHBENT, 


—‘ Your opinion is requested whether, the said Barclay VanRuen 
being dead, his said daughter, Rosa VanRuen, becomes entitled to the 
said property ?” 

So closed a most elaborately-drawn case, submitted by Mr. Butcher 
to those very eminent members of the long robe, Mr. Mylud, Q.C., and 
Mr. Yerhonor. 

Then followed the opinion ; 


“ The case is beset with difficulties. We have referred to the case of 
“‘ Bakerboy versus Butcherboy” (see Popgun’s Reports, No. 9), but the 
circumstances are not analogous, Our first impression has been that the 
said Rosa VanRuen did become entitled on the death of her father, and 
that impression may be correct. We are bound, however, to acknow- 
ledge that it may also be wrong. Nevertheless, our view inclines that 
way. In such a matter great doubt must, of necessity, prevail. This 
is our decided opinion. 

(Signed) “Mark My von. 

“ HuaH YERHONOR.” 
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« Humph!” granted Mr. Butcher, on reading this clear and convincin 
statement. “ That girl may have a chance, then, after all. It’s cow | 
while to look after her.” 

So he wrote to the address where she had lived with her father, but 
no answer came. 

A summons brought into Mr. Butcher's presence next morning Mr. 
Cleanwristband, one of his clerks. 

“ Those twenty writs issued yesterday ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“ And the ten executions ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; six men left in possession, and four bodies taken.” 

Mr. Butcher smiled pleasantly. 

“ Tubbs paid, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir; all done, and he’s out.” 

“ Humph! he won’t be free long. Cleanwristband, just step down 
to that man VanRuen’s address, and learn what’s become of his 
daughter.” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Harry Butcher, sir, is in the office.” 

“Oh, he can come in. Come in, Harry.” 

Mr. Cleanwristband departed, and Mr. Harry Butcher entered. 

How often it is that money-making, business-loving fathers have 
money-spending, business-hating sons. You could see directly that 
Harry Butcher was not a young gentleman likely to look at a sovereign 
twice before he spent it. The free movement of his full blue eye was 
delicious to look upon, after you had been chilled by the sinister scrutiny 
of his father’s grey optics. His faults, detected at the first glance, were 
the very opposite of his father’s dark features. With such good points 
as he possessed, his respected living parent certainly had no concern. 
He inherited them from that other parent who had long since fallen . 
asleep. 

They were accustomed to quarrel dreadfully ; but, nevertheless, Butcher 
was very proud of his son. 

“ Harry,” he said, as the young man came in with a light, easy air, 
“pon my word, you'll be too late. Have you prepared your address to 
the electors of Fishbent. You know I’ve made up my mind to get you 
into parliament at this election close at hand.” 

“ There, there !” cried Harry Butcher. “I’ve brought it. It’s cost 
me three hours’ hard labour, and the loss of a ride with Emily Christian 
to boot.” 

“ Pshaw,” cried his father, angrily. ‘‘ What do you want with Emily 
Christian? Old Christian’s as poor as a church mouse. Now, pray 
don’t go playing the fool in that quarter.” 

“ And what may playing the fool in this case mean ?” asked Harry, 
reddening. ‘I—I—very much admire Emily Christian. She’s a very 
nice girl. I’m not in love with her, of course. Certainly not. But she 
is @ very nice girl—she is the nicest girl P 

“Qh, this won't do at all,” interrupted his father, who had been 
perusing the paper his son had given him. ‘ Why, Harry, you've no 
more idea of these things than a cat. Who in the world would say such 
things as these in an address to a constituency : ‘Amongst my varied 
qualifications for becoming your representative, I may mention I am 
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as good a player at billiards, my men of Fishbent, as you could 
desire to see. My knowledge of horseflesh is not at all to be de- 
spised, I can assure you; and in the broadsword exercise——’ Oh, 
really, Harry, this is too ridiculous.” 

“Well, now, didn’t you say I was to mention everything I could do 
well. What couldI say? I know nothing of polities—I know nothing 
of parties,—I don’t know High Church frota Low Church,—I know 
nothing about law,—nothing about taxation, except that it’s something 
very disgusting.” 

“‘Didn’t I tell you, Harry, to keep on about Reform ?” 

‘Well, don’t you see I’ve pitched it in strongly at the beginning 
— Reform? Haven’t I said I'll reform everything and every- 

y - 

“ Except yourself,” muttered Butcher, grimly. 

“ Except myself, of course. That which may be very good for others 
may not suit me, you know.” 

“Just so. Well, well, leave the thing with me—lI’ll see to it. This 
wind-up about ‘sound principles of religion and virtue, in which I have 
been nurtured,’ is not so bad. It will take with the old ladies.” 

‘Ah, that’s it, and I'll find something else to take with the young 
ones,” replied Harry, carelessly, as he sauntered out. 

‘‘ Yes,” muttered Mr. Butcher to himself, “ there are a good many old 
ladies in Fishbent, and we must be mindful of them. Harry must at 
once send a subscription to the Ojibbeway Indian Christian Conversion 
and Provident Clothing Fund Society. It will have a good effect. That 
wasn’t a bad idea of Harry’s, ‘Sound principles of religion and virtue in 
which I have been nurtured.’ I think we might add, ‘ Charity and 
brotherly kindness,’ with advantage. There” (writing the words), * that 
makes it rather more forcible. Halloa, what’s that uproar ?” 

There were sounds of moaning and crying in the clerks’ office. A 
clerk hastened to obey Mr. Butcher’s angry summons. 

** What is that disgraceful noise, Wriggles !” 

“Tm sorry for it, sir ; we can’t stop her. It’s Mrs. Riches, whose 
goods have been taken in execution this morning, and whose child has 
just died.” 

“Confound the woman. How can I help it? But stay, to get rid 
of her, say I'll speak to the plaintiff and see what I can do.” 

‘* We are the plaintiffs, sir. The execution is for costs.” 

“Oh, turn her out of the place, then—drat her—we can’t be made 
beggars of, for her sake. Put her out at once.” 





“ Yes,” murmured Mr. Butcher, resuming his task— ‘The sound 
“es ees of religion, virtue, charity, and brotherly kindness in which I 
ave been nurtured’—yes, it reads very well, Harry, and is very true, my 
boy, too—very true.” 
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XXII. 


THE ELECTION FOR FISHBENT. 


Two days after this, the following address to the electors of Fishbent 
appeared in the daily papers : 


“‘ GENTLEMEN,—I appear before you as a candidate for a seat in par- 
ween gg represent your time-honoured, influential, and enlightened 
borough. 

“ vom a candidate for most thorough reform. 

“ Firstly, in regard to the Law. 1 think that the salaries of the Lord 
Chancellor and judges should be materially reduced, and that in event of 
its being decided on appeal in any case that a wrong judgment has been 
delivered, the judge declared guilty of such error should forfeit half a 
year’s salary. I am in hopes that by such an upright and equitable 
arrangement the whole of the salaries in question might be saved to the 
nation. 

“Secondly, in regard to the Church. I propose to withdraw all 
remuneration from the head dignitaries of the Church. It is my view 
that the honour of their respective positions should be to them sufficient 
reward. I would not object, however, to the archbishop and bishops 
taking a few pupils, if they were so minded. 

“Thirdly, in regard to the Army. I propose that, in time of peace, 
the soldiery do duty as policemen, an expedient which would greatly 
lessen taxation, and prove, I am sure, in every way highly satisfactory. 

“‘ The remainder of my sentiments, gentlemen, on important points, I 
shall have the pleasure of communicating to you when I meet you on the 
hustings, and, in the mean time, ’ 

“T am, your devoted servant, 
“Josnua TuBBs.” 


“ What!” shouted Mr. Butcher, when he read this ‘‘Confound the 
little wretch. So the first use he has made of his freedom has been to 
put out an opposition to my son. He shall regret it—he shall.” 

But though Mr. Tubbs did regret it afterwards, and bitterly, yet there 
was no stopping him from going to the poll at the forthcoming election. 
Mr. Harry Butcher issued his address, and even outdid Mr. Tubbs in his 
promises of reform. Pure and immaculate would be everything and 
everybody if Mr. H. Butcher could have his way—so said his emissaries 
as they talked in dark corners with doubting voters, and exhibited to them 
conclusive reasons why they should support their employer. Then Mr. 
Tubbs made speeches everywhere where he could get an audience, and 
declared his success was certain ; and Mr. Harry Butcher did the same, 
announcing his assurance of being elected by an enormous majority. In 
very truth, each candidate was all things to all men. Did Mr. Tubbs 
meet a Fishbenter with warlike notions, he said to that Fishbenter, with 
a fine, hearty, John Bull spirit, “I love peace, sir, but it must be 
honourable ; it must be peace which brings no blush on my cheek 
nor Britannia’s. Our beloved country, sir, must be respected. She is 
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the queen of nations, sir, and she must behave as such.” On the other 
hand, did Mr. Tubbs hold sweet converse with meek-minded Fishbenters, 
he would say, “ Gentlemen, I abhor war. It is unchristian; it is 
horrible. hy should we ever go to war? Why should not quarrels 
between nations be submitted to an enlightened po impartial jury, com- 
posed of half a dozen men from each of the conflicting countries? There 
would be a glorious spectacle! Fancy the great cause set down for hear- 
ing at Westminster Hall. England versus Russia. Splendid speeches 
—wonderful summing up—then the verdict—for the plaintiff of course. 
There would have been a creditable way of settling the late dispute— 
there would have been a splendid moral effect produced throughout the 
universe !” 

Mr. Harry Butcher was not idle. He, too, harangued, and pleaded, 
and insinuated, chatted, smiled, fawned, and flattered—did everything 
but bribe, of course. His party was more that of the young blood in 
the borough, while Mr. Tubbs’s supporters were the old, grave, sedate 
men, who shook their heads, saying, “Mr. Butcher was a fine young 
fellow, but Mr. Tubbs was the man of weight, had more ballast, and so 
was more the man to represent the mighty interests of the borough of 
Fishbent.” 

All the public-houses were taken, we need not say, by the supporters 
of one or other of the candidates, and nothing met the eye but enormous 
posters, the number, size, and brilliancy of which, one would have sup- 
posed, had some mysterious connexion with the vehement assertions and 
solemn exhortations they were the means of conveying to the wondering 
crowd. “Are you an Englishman?—then vote for Tubbs!” “ Will 
you support religion, order, and reduced tea duty ?—then your man is 
Butcher!” ‘ Tubbs, and no taxes!’’ ‘ Butcher, and high wages and a 
big loaf!’’ These, and a multitude of other stirring observations of like 
character, adorned every inch of wall in the place, and even the bodies of 
sundry unfortunates, who, throughout the day of election, were engaged 
in the intellectual occupation of parading the streets in gangs, wrapped 
up, so to speak, in placards and handbills. 

A little behind—a little ahead—neck and neck. Bring them up to 
the poll—bring them up. Never mind that this intelligent voter is 
drunk, or that that worthy constituent is more than half an idiot—poll 
your men! England requires every man to do his duty, and the Fish- 
benters must exercise their privilege, and thereby express their opinions 
upon all the great questions of the day. Neck and neck still, and only 
half an hour left! Have they not all polled? No; the men in Messrs. 
Swizzlewind’s yard are yet “ doubtful ;” they will decide the election. 

These men oe been talked to, and coaxed, and joked with the whole 
day ; but they are conscientious men, and are slow in making up their 
minds. They want thoroughly to understand the merits of the respective 
candidates before they decide how they will vote. Mr. Harry Butcher 
has addressed them in a long speech, and his agents have po: Frans the 
speech to them — afterwards ; but what they still say is, that “they 
don’t see it!” Mr. Tubbs has operated upon them in the same way, but 
they have told him likewise, that “they don’t see it!” Behold him now, 
after another long oration, scanning anxiously their passive countenances. 
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“ This is your duty, gentlemen,” shouts Mr. Tubbs, the last remnant of 
breath being expended in the effort—* will you perform it ?”’ 

Still that same reply from the jolly-looking foreman, who acts and 
speaks for the body. 

“*We’se anxious to do our duty, sir; but just at this moment—excuse 
us—we don’t see it !”” 

‘A hurried conference takes place between Mr. Tubbs and his principal 
agent. Then the latter takes the foreman away for a few minutes. 
Something passes between them—some words, if you like—and the fore- 
man returns to his comrades, who draw around him. He returns to his 
position in front. 

“We have talked the matter over, sir, and are very happy to say that 
now We SEE it !” 

“ Bravo, my men,” said Mr. Tubbs ; “ away with you, my fine fellows, 
to the poll.” 

And away they were jogging, when, behold! an emissary of Mr. 
H Butcher, who had just arrived, violently laid hold of the foreman, 
and, before he could make the slightest resistance, dragged him quite 
aside from the crowd, and whispering most energetically in his ear, shook 
him cordially by the hand. 

Back came the foreman. 

“Hold hard, mates, for a minute,” he cried; “ a word with some of 

u.” And in spite of the vehement protestations of the Tubbs party, a 
hurried consultation took place among them. 

“ Hurra for Butcher! Hurra for the man of the people! Butcher's 
the man for Fishbent!” were the sounds which next moment astounded 
the Tubbs party, and almost caused Mr. Tubbs to faint. 

“Vote for Butcher! The Swizzlewinds vote for Butcher! Hurra for 
Butcher shouted the jolly foreman, till he almost burst a blood-vessel. 

“ Why—why,” vociferated Mr. Tubbs—“ you said you saw it, you 
vagabonds.” 

“So we did, sir,” answered the foreman, with a grin—“in quite a 
different light to what you did; we see’d it in Mr. Butcher’s light.” 

Mr. Tubbs sank back, fairly overcome. 

“‘Hurra for Butcher! Hurra for Butcher!” resounded on all sides. 

“‘ We all vote for Butcher,” shouted the foreman, as they approached 
the polling-place. ‘‘ Butcher is the man for the country, for Fishbent, 
and for Swizzlewind’s men—so we votes for him.” 

There was an end of it. Butcher was elected by a majority of forty- 
nine, and Tubbs, when he had returned home, had another scire facias 
served upon him in connexion with the Aldgate Pump and General Life 


Assurance Company. 
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THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


V. 


The Castle of Bargilio and its Legend. 


‘A curse, not loud but deep, 
Was registered above. 


On the highest point of the leftiest mountain visible from our villa, 
appears a ruin so diminished in size from its altitude, that it might pass 
for a mere rocky protuberance, unless pointed out as the Castle of Bar- 
gilio. I had often contemplated this mountain eyrie, and longed to ex- 
plore a spot so romantically situated, around which such an atmosphere 
of strange unearthly legends are said to float, but the road was long and 
difficult, and from time to time the excursion had been delayed. At last 
a day was fixed, in the month of September, and early in the morning I 
started on my favourite grey pony, accompanied by a guide on foot. 

It was a splendid morning, a glorious sun shining over the freshened 
forests, still moist and dewy from heavy rain on the previous day. The 
surrounding woods were completely bathed in the bright sun that shone 
and sparkled on every leaf, and lit up the whole valley with a joyous 
brightness quite exhilarating. 

Borgo, through which we had to pass, is clean and quite handsome for 
a country town, with one wide street that segope very respectable shops. 
There are such a number of farmacia, or chemists, one would imagine 
the inhabitants, far from following Shakspeare’s advice of ‘ throwing 
physic to the dogs,” actually must live on it ; then there are no end of 
cafés, with neat little marble tables, and a curtain at the entrance to keep 
out the sun and admit the air; and shops with vast displays of wooden 
shoes for the peasants, and candle-manufactories, and, in a word, all the 
accessories of a most thriving little place. The high street passed, we turned 
off abruptly to the right up a paved path through a narrow lane bordered 
by high green banks, passing through most luxuriant vineyards, where 
the plants, exposed to a southern aspect, were loaded with fruit. Among 
the vines were interspersed, here and there, large groves of olives, now 
covered with white berries, while fig-trees black with fruit, cherry and 
apple-trees were dotted about among pumpkins, beans, and maize. 

A deep ravine broke these luxuriant field gardens, along which flowed 
a mountain torrent ; both sides were clothed by ehesnut woods, while 
little streams crossed our road, running down the sides of the glen in nu- 
merous delicate cascades into the stream below, giving a fresh emerald 
colour to the turf over which they flowed. Nothing is more charming 
than this gurgling and rushing of water among the unbroken solitudes 
of the forests. 

On we went over the roughly paved way, through changing scenes of 
Eden-like beauty, until we arrived at a small village. Graceful women 
were assembled round a well, and bore away the water in large copper 
vessels, which, spite of the weight, they earried exactly poised on their 
heads, stepping with that Juno-like air and deportment universal among 
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all the young Italians. Nothing is ever placed in the arms, which hang 


down or move in eloquent pantomime as they converse together; all 
conceivable weights are placed on the head, from an enormous load of 
wood to the smallest do of milk. As we emerged from the miserable 
hovels composing the village, a vast valley, shut in by rising heights, 
opened before us, while towering high above, quite up in the sky, Bar. 
gilio was visible, looking, perhaps, if anything, a trifle farther off than 
when we started, and mocking apparently all efforts to reach it. All the 
population of the village, consisting of dreadful old crones, with heads so 
rough that they never for years could have felt a brush, and pretty young 
girls, as neat as the utmost care could make them, were busily enga 
in carding flax. 

After a steep and long ascent, we did seem to have neared Bargilio 
a little, as the ruined walls were now much more distinct, and the barren 
rock on which it stands began to assume somewhat of its real proportions. 
A deep wood covered the rocks, overgrown with moss and lichens, and 
in the thickest of the forest a solitary church appeared, in a position 
so solitary and desolate that it certainly did puzzle one to imagine where 
any possible congregation could be found, unless the ghosts from the 
neighbouring castle resorted there. Carefully threading my way over 
the dangerous ascent, where one false step might have hurled me thou- 
sands of feet below, over pointed rocks, when certain death must have 
been inevitable, I reached a small cultivated space, where a few corn-fields 
and a miserable hovel announced something living, rude as it might be. 

On a precipitate rocky eminence rising abruptly out of the damp 
grass, stood the ruins of the old castle, consisting in a single round 
tower, surrounded by high walls rising in the midst of rugged rocks 
jutting out in rude, misshapen masses all around it. There it stood, 
scathed, weather-beaten, the sport of the winds, the rains, and the winter 
snows ; not a tree, not a ded, scarcely a blade of grass growing near 
it. Flights of rooks were hovering about, cawing sadly in the breeze 
that sighed through the apertures in the tower. I felt so impressed 
with the awful and mysterious aspect of the place, that, for a moment, I 
hesitated mounting the rock in order to approach it. A half-naked 
woman, who was tending some sheep in the hollow of the rocks, ran 
down on seeing us approach, and stared at me with all the curiosity of a 
savage. She was perfectly browned by the wind and the sun, but al- 
though bare-legged and ill-clothed, wore the golden earrings so beloved 
by the peasantry, that I believe they would positively go naked to pur- 
dems them. After dismounting from my sure-footed little pony, I asked 
this damsel if she would conduct me the nearest way over the rocks to the 
castle above, which she willingly undertook to do, and I proceeded under 
her guidance. After many slips and a few falls, I reached the platform on 
which it stands. Here the peasant abruptly left me, and, sitting down on 
a pile of rocks, I found myself face to face with this weird old ruin. The 
wildness and singularity of its aspect had not been exaggerated : it was 
a place to see in a dream as the abode of some giant or necromancer. 
That those old walls could look so strange and ghostlike without some 
fearful tale connected with them, was impossible ; and, gazing upon the 
frowning pile before me, I firmly believed all I had at various times 


heard concerning it. 
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As to the antiquity of Bargilio, Heaven forefend that I should weary 
myself or my reader with any such researches, but at the same time it 
invests the castle with greater interest to know that its antiquity is really 
fabulous. No one knows how it came there, who built it, or for what 
purpose. Perhaps the devil had a hand in its construction, as he ap- 
pears to have been always busy in and about the Bagni, from the earliest 
times until now. It might have been a Roman watch-tower, and have 
stood on that rock since the days that Rome gave laws to the universe. 
This is quite immaterial ; but now that I am seated opposite the walls, 
I must relate the legend that invested it with so mysterious a charm in 
my imagination. 

Bargilio, about the twelfth century, became the property and strong- 
hold of the Panciatichi family, who owned vast mountain districts in this 
part of the Apennines. One of the chiefs of this house lived here about 
that period in great honour and renown; many vassals owned his sway, 
and he could send forth « goodly array of knights whenever called on by 
his liege the emperor to assist him. Neither the republics of Lucca or 
Pisa troubled him; he mixed not in their broils and internal wars, but 
lived feared and honoured within his castle walls, while his serfs and 
vassals cultivated the fertile spots among the mountains, certain to reap 
the harvests that they sowed. But death at last cut off the old lord of 
Bargilio, and, although in a green old age, he died suddenly,cand not 
without certain suspicions of foul play; but as his eldest son was living 
with him at the time, and immediately assumed his father’s honours and 
power, no person dared canvass so dangerous a subject. The new lord 
was a stern, hard man, whom all feared, and no one loved; he had none 
of the jovial glee and merry humour of his father, whom he in no way 
resembled, but sat, sombre and severe, in his high chair in the principal 
hall, speaking but little, and giving his thoughts to no one. He was 
like an old man before his time, bowed down with care and anxiety, and 
delighted neither in the chase, nor in war, nor in exercising his knights, 
but ever sat brooding in the old hall, where the coloured windows threw 
a fitful light on his stern face. He had a younger brother, who was 
away fighting in Hungary under the emperor’s standard when the old 
lord died; but he never wrote to him, or sent him any messenger to 
announce their parent’s death. People began to say that the younger 
brother must have fallen in the wars against the Turks, or been at least 
made a slave of and carried away into the Paynim’s land; and as the 
present lord never named him, and had caused all that belonged to him 
to be destroyed, it was thought he would not be ill pleased if such were 
the case. But it fell out otherwise: for one day, as the Lord of Bargilio 
sat fii his hall over against the window, as was his wont, a bugle sounded 
from below. He started up, and walking out on the rocky platform 
before the entrance, saw a small company of two or three knights winding 
up the rocky path to the castle. Again the bugle sounded, and, whether 
there was anything that displeased him, or that he recognised the sound, 
the lord frowned darkly, and laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger. 

In a little space the comers had approached the castle, and were con- 
ducted to the hall. A fair, tall, comely man entered first; but sorrow, 
and grief, and rage were on his brow as he approached, for he was the 
long absent younger brother, and he had first heard that his father, whom 
he loved dearly, was no more. 
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As the brothers stood face to face, a scowl of rage and defiance was 
visible in both their countenances, only that the elder looked like a real 
devil, and the younger like a bright angel angered by the sins of wicked 
men. 

“‘ And why,” said the younger, speaking through his clenched teeth, 
“did you not tell me that my dear father was dead? Why was I not to 
soothe his dying pillow—him whom I loved so well? Curses on you, for 
an unnatural brother.” 

“‘ Speak to me with the respect due to your lord and your elde:, or by 
St. Christopher I will fell you to the earth, fair-haired minion,” replied 
the other. 

“ T will neither speak with respect, nor treat you as my elder,” exclaimed 
the other, mgddened by the scorn and pride of the lord, who sat swelling 
in the great chair where his old father had sat; “I will speak the truth 
before God and the Virgin, words that I would never have uttered while 
my father lived to disturb his peace, but which now I will blow from the 
topmost turret of this castle to the four winds of heaven. Knights ap- 
proach; men, soldiers, vassals, all draw nigh—hear me; what I have to 
say brooks no delay.” The hall had gradually filled with the various 
retainers drawn hither by curiosity and the news of the younger son’s re- 
turn, for he was much loved, and many fervent blessings were invoked 
on his fair face. ‘‘ Yes,” continued he, “I will speak. You, false- 
hearted traitor, concealed my father’s death from me that you might seize 
the castle and the treasures, which you knew not to be yours, hoping I 
had fallen in battle.” 

‘* Beware,” uttered the lord, in a hollow voice—* beware! You may 
yet be silent, and withdraw; if at once you leave, the road is yet open 
to you.” 

“Igo! I fly! no, by Heaven! I am come, and I shall stay to claim . 
my rightful birthright. This is my castle, these are my vassals. You, 
you are the lowest among them, for the blood that flows in your veins is 
crossed with a base leman’s breed. You are a bastard, and you know 
it; and thus I mark the brow that ought and shall bow in the dust before 
my father’s rightful son.” 

And he flung full in the face of the lord, now pale with passion, his 
iron glove, that, leaving a bloody stain on his white forehead, fell to the 
ground with acrash. The pi of Bargilio started from his chair and 
glared at his brother with the fury of a demon. He spoke no word, but 
drew his sword from its scabbard, and motioned to the other in significant 
gestures that he must fight. 

“ I know not,”’ said the younger, “ that I, a high-born knight, chief of 
the Panciatichi, ought to honour such a one as you are by measuring 
swords with him—such a false villain ought to be too proud to die by 
the hand of my esquire; but right is might, and I care not. So come on, 
Sir Bastard, and receive your due.” 

A deadly fight commenced—a fight for life and death; no one dared 
to interrupt the brothers as they dealt deadly blows of hate and rage. 
For a time neither obtained a decided advantage, but at last it was evident 

that the Lord of Bargilio was the better man—he dealt his blows with a 
surer and steadier aim. Perhaps his brother was fatigued by his long 
joufney, but so it was, and all looked with horror when they saw the 
younger’s sword snap short off at the hilt. The lord now pressed on 
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him, giving him no time to draw his dagger. He dealt him a furious 
blow on the head, and in a moment his fair hair was deluged in blood, 
and he lay extended on the pavement. A groan broke from all present 
at the dismal sight, but a stern frown from the lord silenced them, as, 
wiping his sword, he reseated himself. 

‘There was a solemn silence. The mortally wounded man raised him- 
self on one arm and gazed at the Lord of Bargilio, who sat with unmoved 
visage. ‘‘ God is just,” said he, in a faint voice, “‘ and my death shall be 
avenged. ‘Thou hast slain me, false bastard. But the eurse of a mur- 
dered man falls on thee and on thy blood for ever. In this world and the 
next I will torment thee and thine. Remember——’’ And fixing his 
dying eyes on the lord, he sank back and died. 

Horror fell on all present at the sight of one they loved lying a corpse, 
and at the dreadful words he had uttered. Even the stern lord quivered 
and turned pale as he listened to the malediction ; but, recovering him- 
self, he rose and said, pointing to his brother's corpse, 

‘‘ Instantly remove that carrion, and fling it down the eaves under the 
castle, and drive those strangers”—pointing to his brother’s attendants— 
‘‘from these mountains ; if within one hour they are within hail, they 
shall answer for it with their lives.” 

From this time it was evident that a curse had fallen on Bargilio and 
all it contained. The lord seldom left his own apartment, and never re- 
mained in the great hall one instant alone, always avoiding his father’s 
chair, before which his brother had fallen, with a shudder of horror. He 
grew paler and thinner and more morose ; he neither slept nor eat like 
other men, and started at every noise. It was clear that his life had 
become a burden to him. Strange noises were heard in the castle, and at 
dead of night groans proceeded from the great hall that made the vassals 
tremble in their beds. 

About this time a fresh crusade was preached by the monks and her- 
mits, and every man who could bear arms was exhorted to use them in 
the service of God, and to recover the Holy Sepulchre, which deed would 
expiate all and every sin, and ensure eternal joy and happiness to the 
guiltiest sinner. The hermits penetrated even to the heights of Bargilio, 
and the lord heard their words as they preached on a ledge of rocks, 
before the village. The next day he departed, no one knew how or where, 
but as his armour was also missing, and his sword and dagger, and the 
horse that he loved best was gone, it was held for certain that he had 
joined the crusaders, being unable any longer to endure the torture of 
remaining in a place where his brother’s blood called out daily against 
him. After his departure, no one would remain in the castle, and even 
to ascend the eminence after dark was more than the stoutest man cared 
to attempt. The noises and the groans became worse and worse. Lights 
eleamed from the great hall when there was no moon, and could be 
seen all over the mountains, and figures were seen at the windows re- 
sembling two knights in armour fighting furiously, and marvellously like 
the brothers. Then would be heard piercing cries and groans, and the 
castle bell would of itself toll for half an hour together. 

All these tales were related by the serfs who dwelt at the foot of the 
hill. The castle gradually fell into bad repair, as no one cared to enter 
a place that seemed given over to the Evil One. None knew what had 
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become of the proud lord, orif he were alive or dead. Years passed away, 
and a fresh generation had sprung up, who, not having witnessed the 
former scenes, looked with less dread at the old fortress that frowned on 
the top of the rock. News, too, came that the Lord of Bargilio had fallen 
by the hand of the infidels before the walls of Jerusalem, and that he had 
sent, in token of his death, a signet ring to his next of kin, who was ex- 

ted to come and claim the rich heritage awaiting him. After some 
months a brilliant retinue arrived at the castle, who soon put all things 
in order, repaired the walls, new-furnished and decorated the old hail 
with shields, and armour, and swords, and the choicest tapestry. When 
all was in order, the new heir, by name Lorenzo Panciatichi, ar- 
rived, and there were rejoicings and revels, and hunts on the mountains, 
and jousts inthe valley, and all kinds of mirth. He was an open-handed, 
open-hearted man, with a happy smile on his face, and a kind word to all 
who approached him, so that he was beloved by every one. The old men 
who remembered the stern lord shook their heads, and said he was 
strangely like him who had died, and whose bones would not rest until 
blood had been spilt for blood, and that such a likeness boded him no 
good. They said, too, that they had heard the curse, and that it clung 
still to the castle and to the name. But they were only laughed at by 
the young and gay, and looked on as old dotards that knew not what they 
said, and whose strange tales were but sport to the rest; so they held their 
peace, and joy was the order of the day, and the old castle rang with 
sounds of merriment and wassail day and night. After a time, Lorenzo 
grew tired of so wild a life, and sought in marriage a virtuous maiden, 
who was beautiful as well as good, and dwelt with her father in the castle 
of Lucchio, not far distant among the mountains towards Ponte Nero, 
whose ruins are yet to be seen on the top of a high rock. They were 
married, and loved each other truly, for Lorenzo was so good and 
kind, no woman he cared to please could refuse him her heart; and so 
virtuous and pious a life did he lead with his noble wife, that even the old 
peasants said Heaven in mercy would surely forget the curse. Nothing 
was wanting to the perfect happiness of this virtuous pair but a child: 
none as yet had blessed their union. At last the Lady of Bargilio, after 
earnest prayers and offering her choicest jewels to the shrine of the Holy 
Mother in the solitary church hard by the castle, became the happy 
mother of a girl. 

Their cup of happiness was now filled to the brim, and the old serfs 
began to say that the Lord of Bargilio was too prosperous, and that per- 
haps it was a temptation from on high to see how he would bear it. But 
nothing changed him; he was the same kind, benevolent master as ever, 
and though sobered down from the gay youth, he changed in nothing 
else, and lived almost in the odour of sasictity. 

The little heiress grew strong and healthy, anc. years passed away, 
until she became almost a woman. She had long foir locks, lke her 
father, that hung about lier neck like threads of go'd; ‘er eyes were 
soft and blue, and seemed to turn naturally heaveuwaid; she was so 
beautiful to look on, that one mig'it have mistaken her for a guardian 
angel descended on this earth to show how lovely were those that dwelt 
in paradise. Yet was she a merry-hearted little maid, whose light laugh 
often rang through the old hall; and she loved to sport among the rocks, 
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and explore the caves and recesses of the mountain, or to seek the wild 
flowers in the chesnut woods, and wind garlands for her father’s favourite 
steed. Sometimes she would escape from her attendants and hide herself 
behind the piles of rock around the castle, and when they called on her 
name, and implored her to show herself, suddenly she would appear, and 
laugh, and dance with lee at their perplexity. 

One day she had escaped alone, as was her wont, and was gliding 
about near the castle. On the side that looks towards the ocean, and where 
the rocks are steepest, she thought she perceived a small door in a kind 
of recess, aud wondering where it might lead, and that she had never 
observed it before, she climbed up to examine it. She laid her hand on 
the latch and found that it was open. Fear and curiosity now took 
possession of her; she longed to explore where it led, and yet she 
trembled at the thought of entering alone any strange place; she knew 
that she ought not to go; she thought of her mother, and almost felt 
her kind arms around her, drawing her away; but an incomprehensible 
power impelled her forward—a feeling stronger than herself, which was 
irresistible. A spell was on her as she gazed on that small door, and, 
laying her hand on the latch, she raised it, and, though trembling in 
every limb, she entered, A flight of stairs lay before her; terrified, pale, 
and cold, she longed to return; she hesitated; she had not courage to 
proceed, and, holding the door in her hand, she was jyst stepping back, 
when a gust of wind suddenly slammed-to the door, and she found herself 
precipitated by force half down the steps. 

She was now in total darkness; but a dim light appeared below, and 
trembling, though still as it were impelled forwards by some strange 
impulse, she continued to descend. Flight after flight led down deeper 
and deeper; but the dim light still shone, and she followed. At last the 
steps ended, and she found herself in a vast vaulted passage, that seemed 
interminable; other passages branched off right and left in various 
directions into the gloom—all cut out of the rock. She grew confused, 
and knew not which path to take—all looked alike, and yet each led in a 
different direction; she leant against a pillar, and trembled and listened. 
Low groans came faintly sounding from the hollow passages—groans like 
those of a dying man, fainter and fainter; then there was a clash of 
arms, and a rushing as of armed knights who fought, which echoed 
through the caverns; and then came wild shrieks, and screams, such as 
mortals could scarce conceive, so shrill and terrible were they. The 
maiden rushed forward, knowing not where she fled; she ran » ie the 
long caves, until, exhausted and dead with terror, she fell to the ground. 
Suddenly a crash like thunder shook the vaults, and she beheld a skeleton 
rise before her: a ghastly leer lingered round his mouth, and an open 
wound appeared in his side, from whence flowed blood. The figure 
stretched out what once were arms to clasp her. Impelled by mortal 
fear, she fled; terror lent swiftness to her feet; but, fly as she might, the 
ghast'y apparition still followed in her rear, his arms outstretched to 
clasp her; up and down among the vaulted passages she ran, ever pur- 
sued, ever flying. At length, overcome by fatigue, horror, and despair, 
she swooned away. 

Meanwhile the absence of the maiden from the castle had caused abso- 
lute despair; no one could divine whither she had gone, and search w 
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made for hours and hours in vain. Strange rumblings like thunder were 
heard under the castle, and the crash as of an earthquake rending the 
rock had terrified the entire household, for the sky was clear, and none 
could understand whence the thunder came. 

At last, asevening came on, one of the attendants perceived something 
white on the rocks towards that side which overlooked the ocean. He 
climbed up, and found the maiden in a crevice under an overhanging 
ledge; she was lying, gathered up in a heap as it were, her hands 
over her eyes, her fair hair damp and cold, and her clothes so torn 
that she was almost naked. He took her in his arms and carried her 
into the castle. She was laid down in the old chair in the great hall; 
no word was said; her mother was summoned; she approached, but the 
maiden stared at her with senseless eyes—she was an idiot. 

From that day all happiness fled from the castle ; neither the lord nor 
his consort ever smiled. The poor maiden lingered a while, always 
trembling, and with her hands before her eyes, but in a few short weeks 
she died. Before, however, she gave up the ghost, for a moment her 
senses returned, and, seizing her mother’s hand, she muttered some 
strange words about “the curse, the murdered skeleton, and the vaults,” 
but so incoherent and indistinct, that no one could comprehend what she 
meant. However, the words of those we love, when dead, still speak to 
the mind of thesliving, and her mourning parents brooded over these 
things. 

It was known that there were extensive vaults under the castle, but 
they had been walled up for many, many years; in fact, since the body 
of the younger brother had been flung down unshriven and unsung. But 
Lord Lorenzo declared that he, out of love for his lost child, and in 
memory of her dying words, would search those vaults, and forthwith ex- 
cavations were made under the platform on which the castle stands, and 
they came on the long passages that ran below. Lord Lorenzo descended 
—not without fear—and his attendants followed him trembling, for 
since the poor maiden’s death all the old stories of the horrors that once 
occurred at the castle, and the dreadful sights which had been seen, were 
revived and now believed. The curse was spoken of by the old men, 
who shook their heads, and said they had always feared evil would 
befal. 

After they had descended into the vaults, they groped their way through 
long winding passages, and would, like the maiden, have lost all clue, 
unless men had been stationed at the various turnings. As Lorenzo 
walked along, his footsteps sounding with a hollow sound, a pale blue 
light appeared at the extremity of the vault. As they advanced, it re- 
ceded, and with terror they followed; but the mind of the Lord of 
Bargilio was so wrought up by despair, that he strode on, reckless 
if it were a sign from heaven or a device from hell. The blue flame, 
after leading them on a while, rested on the wall of the cavern: then 
became stationary a moment, and finally disappeared. They examined 
the wall, which emitted a hollow sound. Lorenzo commanded that the 
picks and hammers they had brought should be used, and an opening 
made. The wall yielded to their blows. It was not like the rest, all 
rock, but had evidently been built up. As the fragments fell, a niche 
appeared, containing a skeleton ; beside it were tufts of yellow hair, clotted 
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with blood, and on one side the bones were separated, as if cut with a 
knife. As they lowered the wall, and exposed the entire skeleton to 
view, wild laughter and sounds of frantic mirth, like the shrieks of demons, 
echoed through the caverns, The skeleton fell to the ground, and nothing 
remained but a small heap of dust and hair. 

Horror was on all present. Lord Lorenzo now understood the curse, 
and the call of blood for blood, and turned away in agony at the thought 
that his innocent child had been the victim chosen for revenge. He re- 
ascended to the platform, and the dust was placed in the burial-place of 
the Panciatichi, in the chapel on the rocks. Sorrow, suffering, and woe 
laid their heavy hands on the Lord of Bargilio and his once happy wife. 
She, unable to live without her golden-haired maiden, soon followed her 
to the grave. Lord Lorenzo became a premature old man, and entered a 
monastery, which he before endowed with all his wealth. 

The castle of Bargilio, never in good repute among the peasants, was 
now contemplated with still greater dread, and was utterly forsaken ; 
none remained in the valley below, and the walls frowned down in lonely 
sternness. The storms seemed to select the lofty tower as their own, and 
the thunder rattled around it, and the lightning never failed to strike it. 
After one tremendous storm, the summit fell in, and the whole castle gra- 
dually sank to its present state of ruin. 


Such is the legend of Bargilio, as I had read it in a curious work, pur- 
porting to give the history of various great Lucchese families, now in the 
library of the University at Pisa. As I sat alone on the ledge of rocks 
before the castle, each circumstance of wild improbability rose to my 
mind, but there, with those strange old walls before me, I felt I could 
believe anything, and that I did not wish even for truth to disturb the 
suggestive fancies that floated around. 

A fair and lovely scene lay below, sparkling in the bright sunshine. 
There was the ocean, and the mountains piled in lofty ranges—those 
everlasting hills that had guarded these verdant valleys since the creation. 
But I looked not on them. My fancy and my thoughts were fascinated 
by the old castle, and I sat, spell-bound, gazing at it until it was time to 
descend. 

Arrived at the Ponte, I was thoroughly aroused to the passing scene, 
being hailed by various acquaintances—M‘Dermott, who ridiculed my 
day with the hobgoblins, Dr. C., who regretted he had not accompanied 
me, and many others, all assembled in the piazza, listening to the band. 
But I soon turned homewards, and could not feel entirely myself until I 
had transmitted to paper this account of the old Castle of Bargilio. 









































ONLY A COUSIN. 


BY LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


I, 


SIR NORTON FOLGATE, 


I DARE say most of my readers have met with one of those men who 
are popularly respected as the makers of their own fortune. I do not 
know what their opinion of such gentlemen may be, but I have an 
utter repugnance for them. If they would only keep their proper side 
of Temple-bar, they might be endured, because we should then rarely 
come in contact with them; but, unfortunately, in this levelling age, 
they will ape their betters, and force their way into society with a golden 
wedge. Society eats their dinners, and politely sneers at the givers, and 
at last they merge into insignificance by entering the House, where they 
sleep very comfortably, I have no doubt, and are not a particular nuisance 
to anybody, except, perhaps, the reporters. On the other hand, if they 
have just sufficient sense to recognise their short-coming'ss, and remain in 
the congenial atmosphere of the City, they become lord mayors, and ask 
noblemen to dinner, flattering themselves with the notion, that if they 
are not the actual rose, they have at any rate swallowed green fat in its 
immediate vicinity. But, as a general rule, whether cvs or trans Temple- 
barriers, they are not the sort of men from whom I would, as matter of 
choice, select my companions. Men whose souls exist in their trousers- 
pockets are not exactly the pleasantest company, and a conversation 
turning exclusively on money-spinning is fer from grateful to the ears of 
those who find it only much too easy to spend rather more than they 
earn. 

Such a man, then, was Sir Norton Folgate, the hero of my domestic 
drama. He was essentially the maker of his own fortune, and was apt 
to dilate, much after the Bounderby fashion, and in broad Yorkshire, © 
about his coming up to town with a bundle and a crust of bread, or 
something equally unpleasant. Now, per se, there is no great harm in 
any man coming up to London to make his fortune, with a bundle or 
without; but when that fortune has been made, and we all of us know 
that Sir Norton has any quantity of money in the funds, it rather smacks 
of that pride which apes humility if he will gontinually spice his old 
claret, which we drink reverentially, with equally old anecdotes, which 
we have heard any given number of times, and which we are expected 
to admire, as the price of our dinner. On principle, then, Brown, editor 
of the Weekly Flyblow, and myself, who are frequent guests at our 
friend’s table, walk home together and make very sarcastic remarks about 
him over the whisky-toddy and cigar or so which we indulge in some- 
where near Maiden-lane. 

Sir Norton’s career, I am sorry to say for my country, was very much 
like that of most of our rich parvenus. His first wife, rumour said, had 
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been a cook, or anything of that nature, whom he had married, prudent 
youth, because she had saved some money, and her earnings added to his 
enabled him to open some sort of shop somewhere down Wapping way, 
It was darkly hinted he had been a dipchasilonodhitann that valu- 
able department of trade may be—and had combined with it marine 
stores, not being particular as to a silver spoon or so when offered him 
cheap. My friend Brown positively declared he had looked back on 
the file, and found out that Mr. Folgate had been tried at the Old Bailey 
for receiving stolen property, but I think (the taste of the old claret being 
still in my mouth) this must be a libel. At any rate, the ship-chandler 
grew rich, and soon boasted ships of his own; and his name turned up 
repeatedly in conuexion with public companies, which flourished tre- 
mendously for a while, and then went out with an odour as bad as one 
of Mr. Folgate’s own candles. My hero was soon after heard of as a 
large broker, and his name became sufficiently notorious at the West-end 
in connexion with stamped paper. He went through the various grades 
of civic dignity; got knighted when the Emperor of Timbuktu visited 
this country during his mayoralty, and his luck was completed by the 
death of Mrs. Folgate the first. With this event a new era opened in Sir 
Norton’s life, and he determined to become great in the land, or else be 
allied to greatness. 

During the great railway mania, which has been such a godsend for 
all novel-writers, and would be for myself were I not strictly adhering to 
facts, Sir Norton went to Ireland on some business connected with a new 
line from the Giant’s Causeway to Skibbereen. (I believe the traffic was 
proved to be enormous, from the fact that the workhouse poor were all 
to be sent for change of air to that fashionable spot.) Sir Norton became 
acquainted with that “reprobate, gouty old peer” the Earl of Mastodon, 
who, we all know, boasts an antediluvian lineage. His lordship was 
rather a distinguished character, and was fond of uttering very strong 
language about “ those brutzl Whigs,” and he certainly had good reasons. 
The earl had been for many years, and a long line of ancestors before 
him, deputy-wastepaper-basket to his Majesty, and the perquisites, the 
contents, namely, of the basket, had belonged to them from time imme- 
morial. After the passing of the Reform Bill, when so many small 
orators tried to raise political capital by detecting abuses, Mr. Botherby, 
M.P. for Droneham, moved for a select committee to inquire into the 
perquisites attached to the office of wastepaper. The ministry yielded 
(like infernal cowards as they were, the earl would add), and the com- 
mittee sat. To prove the wisdom of the last generation, I may add that, 
after a diligent inquiry, at which all the old and second-hand bookstall- 
keepers and wastepaper buyers had been examined, and it had been 
shown that the perquisites were worth just 19s. 6d. per annum, the ex- 
penses of the committee amounted to 2237/. 19s. 44d. But, on the other 
hand, principle had been asserted, and Mr. Botherby proved himself an 
enlightened patriot. This was not all, however: Mr. Proser, M.P., hit 
on the luminous thought of inquiring what deputy-wastepaper had to do 
for his money. There was another committee, and the end of it all was, 
that the Earl of Mastodon was quietly recommended to resign, with a 
hint of some other berth in the good time coming. Unfortunately, that 
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good time never came, and, poor fellow, he had to retire to his native 
bogs to nurse his wrath and his estate at the same time. I need not add 
that he had a perfect colony of children—cela va sans dire,—for our 
aristocracy are notorious for wks a family always in an inverse ratio to 
their means of supporting them. Were it not for this beautiful provision 
of nature, government would be forced to the odious necessity of select- 
ing Treasury clerks and so on from the plebs. 

It may be imagined that a rich man like Sir Norton was a perfect 
godsend for our pauper peer. He asked him to dinner on the first in- 
troduction, and liked his stories so much that he insisted on the Sassenach 
making his house his home during his stay in Ireland. .Lady Flora Dodo, 
the third daughter, attracted our hero’s attention immensely, and he had 
a feeling come over him which, in a less cold-blooded individual, might 
have degenerated into love. I am sorry to say that Lady Flora took 
advantage of this sentiment, and strove to blow the embers into a flame 
to the best of her ability. Her birth—father Irish, mother Scotch— 

liarly adapted her to make hay while the sun shone; she had never 

such a chance before, and she was determined she would not let it 
slip. It is true that she had more than a passing fancy for her cousin, 
Charley Fitzurse, but her mind had been well regulated by a prudent 
mamma. In her view, marriage represented diamonds, court balls, a car- 
riage, footmen with largely developed calves; and if such essentials of ex- 
istence could be procured at the sacrifice of a heart, she was far too wise 
not to jump at the chance. Ah ne! how many of our great bodies wish, 
when too late, that Hauff’s story of the ‘ Steinerne Herz” were only true. 
How gladly would they exchange their heart, with all its troublesome 
prickings, for a fine solid lump of stone, as insensible to feeling as the 
clods to whom they have sold themselves for a status in society. 

Sir Norton, however, was a very prudent man, as became a city mag- 
nate; with him, business came first and pleasure a long way afterwards. 
He finished his railway transactions, and after dropping some mysterious 
hints about the immense sums to be gained in London at that time by 
clever speculations, he tuvk leave of his host, and left the hint to work. 
He was not mistaken in his calculation : im a few weeks his lordship, the 
Earl of Mastodon, was announced in the Morning Post as having arrived 
in town for the season, and within a few hours he was closeted with Sir 
Norton, discussing the measures to be taken by which he could make 
enough money to clear his estate. Sir Norton was eminently practical ; 
and in a few hours imparted a few lights, which slightly astonished his 
— who was intensely behind his age, as far as speculation was con- 
cerned, 

4. very short time Lord Mastodon was engaged in the fascinating 
ey of money-making ; and yet, strange to say, while the balance at 

is bunkers wae rapidly assuming more and more satisfactory proportions, 
he fclt never 1 whit the happier. ‘The real “ small still” had lost its flavour; 
the very best Havannahs which he now smoked, thanks to his City 
friead, seemed to 4'm no better than the poorest Pickwick ; in short, the 
aunt sacra fumes had got hold of him, and, like a true Irishman, he went 
in for a fortune in the shortest conceivable time, regardless of the expense. 
Siw Nortor. gave him his head, and allowed him to net several thousand 
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unds; he knew his man, and that he would never stop from any motives 
of safety. At last the time seemed ripe ; his lordship risked a specula- 
tion, and dared to set his own addled brains against the one virtue of the 
citizen, shrewd common sense; the consequence was a heavy loss. At 
this moment Sir Norton stepped in ; he suggested a mode by which a for- 
tune might be made, and the earl jumped at it. It is needless to follow 
the ins and outs of this mysterious transaction ; the fact remains the same, 
and the earl became eventually liable for thirty thousand pounds, while 
possessing hardly the same amount of representative farthings. 

His lordship was evidently in a fix ; and, worse than all, his Irish fer- 
tility of resources could suggest no mode of extrication. In this dilemma 
Sir Norton became his “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” and made a pro- 
posal for Lady Flora’s hand, the purchase-money, if I may use the term, 
being a full receipt foi the thirty thousand pounds stil! owing. It was 
decidedly a bitter pill for the antediluvian pride; but, as the old saying 
runs, Needs must, &c., and, as may be anticipated, the old earl closed with 
the bargain, subject to his daughter’s consent. The latter was only too 
glad to accept house and lands and position, although encumbered with 
the somewhat angular person of Sir Norton Folgate; the bargain was 
speedily concluded, and the marriage took place with all the possible 
pomp desirable, and two columns and a half in the Morning Post; while 
the happy bridegroom most generously settled on the lady the sum 
of thirty thousand pounds —in the shape of her father’s bond for that sum. 
It was whispered that he was no loser by this transaction, for City men 
have told me that the thirty thousand pounds represented various shares 
in the Giant’s Causeway direct, which he contrived, by means peculiar 
to the City, to saddle on his future papa-in-law at a heavy premium. 
These shares had been, in the first instance, assigned to him gratis 
for his strenuous: exertions in promoting the railway, and so, when 
the smash came, he was very well out of it, and gained a very pretty 
wife in the bargain. . However, as I have insinuated before, I will not 
believe any libellous tales about Sir Norton—so long as he keeps 
such first-rate claret. Of course, though, my readers, who do not benefit 
by that generous wine, are left quite at liberty to draw their own con- 
clusions. ° 


If. 
CHARLEY FITZURSE. 


IMAGINE, then, that two years have elapsed. Monsieur has gradually 
retired from business, wound up his affairs, and become member for 
Snorebury. Madame has been launched on the world, and has dropped 
into her position as naturally as all undowered patrician’s daughters con- 
trive todo. She has her house in town and in the country; she gives 
balls and parties, for which Sir Norton is only too happy to pay, as be- 
comes old January at sixty-seven, when wedded to May of eighteen 
blushing summers. He has tried to be uxorious, but was very soon 
checked by the savoir fuire of my lady, as he rejoices to call her; so 
he has gradually drifted into the position of amateur butler, and behaves 
himself accordingly. He is allowed full liberty to go and come when 
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he lists, just so far as the boudoir ioor; but there a bar is fixed, 
which he cannct pass without due permission being asked and per- 
mission graciously accorded — which only happens, by-the-way, when 
madame requires a cheque to pay her milliner or her dressmaker, that 
great mystery of domestic housekeeping. Sir Norton gives with both 
hands, as the French say ; he is proud of his wife, and the sensation she 
creates ; not that he is a witness of it, but he hears it talked about at the 
clubs by young Grigg and Spavin, those fast boys, from whom he picks 
up various hints about fashionable life. Charley Fitzurse, too, is an in- 
valuable friend to him, by teaching him what to avoid, and in gratitude 
Sir Norton has bought him a step, and recommends him to call on my 
lady repeatedly, who must be dull, poor thing, when her husband is away. 
And Charley very willingly obeys. 

In short, the ménage is on the most satisfactory footing in Hill-street. 
It is true, at times, that Sir Norton fancies he is not quite so domes- 
ticated as in the epoch of Mrs. Folgate the first, when he blew his cloud 
at the public-house round the corner, and was ordered home to bed as the 
clock struck ten; but then, he charitably ascribes it to the different 
society he is moving in. My lady hardly ever comes home before four 
in the morning, and, of course, is much too good a wife to disturb 
him: he rises at ten, and after breakfast goes to his solid club, the Plesio- 
saurus, where elderly swells congregate in bay-windows, and tell jokes, 
all the point of which consists in digging each other in the ribs. In the 
afternoon he visits his fashionable club, the Convolvulus, where he stops 
till six, and then toddles home respectably to dinner at seven, and the 
first appearance of milady in her domestic character for the day. 

But, though Sir Norton was so flexile in many matters, in one he was 
adamant—he had an utter detestation of all foreigners. In his earliest 
years he had bought some shares in a Frankfort lottery, and gained a 
prize worth 50,000 florins, as he was assured. At a great outlay of time 
and capital he went over to realise, but on trying to sell, found the chateau 
was mortgaged for 49,000 florins, with law expenses, &c., and, as soon as 
he stated himself to be the fortunate owner, he was arrested and put in 
prison for ten years’ taxes due : he found himself, at the termination of the 
affair, just eighty-seven pounds out of pécket. No wonder, then, that he 
detested foreigners and all their breed. But in his hatred of foreigners 
he did not surpass a worthy glover of Cheapside, whom I am bound to 
immortalise in these pages. In 1848, when the revolution in France ex- 
pelled a number of English workmen from the railways, a German friend 
of mine desiring gloves, entered this worthy gentleman’s shop. He was 
received with a growl, and an inquiry whether he were not a foreigner. 
On his giving a mild affirmation, the shopkeeper refused to deal with 
him, and he had to leave the shop, gloveless, after entering a severe 
agp against the narrow-mindedness of the individual. There is nothing 
ike consistency, even when it works with retroactive energy on your 
own pocket. 

This hatred of foreigners was the skeleton in Sir Norton Folgate’s 
house. My lady did not like the country so well as Baden, and Sir 
Norton’s views were diametrically opposite. He would not go abroad to 
be “ poisoned,” as he termed it, and my lady was just as determined that 
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he should. It might be imagined that so independent a person as her 
ladyship would have solved the difficulty by what might be justly called 
French leave; but there were various reasons against such a step. In 
the first place, she could not travel without her cousin, to sweeten by his 
presence the bitter dose of matrimony ; and, secondly, she could not travel 
with Charley, solus cum sola, because such a step would have given fresh 
point to the winged darts of scandal, which were already whizzing 
through fashionable London. In fact, everybody had made up his or her 
mind on that matter, and joined in laughing at ‘ poor” Sir Norton, who, 
of course, was profoundly innocent of these suspicions, and would haye 
laid down his life for milady’s probity. 

Frequent dropping wears away a stone ; it may do so; but I am certain 
& woman’s tongue can perform that operation with far greater rapidity. 
At any rate, Lady Flora, determined as she was to revisit Baden, which 
she had not seen since her father had resided there during a winter, 
owing to some trouble with his Irish agent, that prevented him going 
further, made such constant assaults on that portion of Sir Norton’s 
anatomy which represented his heart, that he hummed and haed, willi- 
nillied, shilly-shallied, until at length the fiat was issued, and en route 
for Raden was the word. Sir Norton made his will before starting, 
— all he possessed to his adorable milady, and off they went to 

aris. 

Strange to say, Sir Norton found his prejudices rapidly dissipated in 
that frivolous city. Charley, who accompanied them, and performed the 
duties of amateur courier, was invaluable. He deposited the old gentle- 
man at Galignani’s, and even managed to procure him an introduction to 
court, whence, of course, he came away raving of the beauty and grace 
of the empress. In his fit of exaltation, he never checked the milliner’s 
bills, which were in due season handed him by his cara sposa for liquida- 
tion ; even though, in calmer moments, he might have made some slight 
objections to six-and-thirty yards of velvet being required for each skirt. 
But Sir Norton was quite in his element in Paris. He was a good French 
scholar (I won’t repeat here his anecdote of how he learned it), and he 
was delighted to find that, in whatever society he mixed, he was always 
on his battle-horse. Money, money, money! such was the one universal 
topic, from dukes down to chiffonniers. Every one was speculating, and 
god Mammon reigned triumphant in his temple on the Place de la Bourse. 
He enjoyed those little suppers in the Rue Montorgueil, which successful 
speculators gave him, owing to his reputation for money, and wisely 
swallowed his campagne without performing the same process with the 
schemes which were proposed for his participation. In short, he was in 
a perfect state of Elysium, and was almost vexed with my lady when she 
suddenly proposed that they should start for Baden instanter. What was 
the cause of my lady’s sudden dislike for Paris frivolity, as those call it 
who find the grapes sour, I cannot say. As far as I am concerned it 
remains a solemn mystery; nor am I inclined to accept the solution 
inaliciously offered by Lady Macaw, that the empress, with her truly 
English views on morality, had intimated to Lady Flora, through some 
channel only accessible to rulers, that her conduct with regard to Charley 
Fitzurse was rather too prononceé for the present straitlaced age. What 
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a magnificent proof of the force of public opinion, when even courtiers 
find it necessary to become externally respectable. 

At any rate, without endorsing this story, I must repeat that Lady 
Flora issued her mandate, and her husband saw to the arrangements for 
leaving. He paid his bill at Meurice’s, and instituted a menta! comparison 
ree that establishment and the Clarendon, rather in favour of the 
latter; but he paid like a milord Anglais, or rather, I ought to say, 
like a milord Américain, who has quite cut out his English prototype 
as far as throwing away money is concerned. Before long, Baden rune 
with the praises of Lady Flora’s beauty. It was a egules hunt whenever 
she appeared on the Promenade. Every son of la jeune France basked in 
the light of her beaming eyes, and Auguste and Frangois, as they played 
their domino, uttered fierce oaths against cette béte d’ Anglais, mean- 
ing thereby our friend Charley, as handseme a fellow as any in the Guards, 
red, blue, or black. But it was all of no avail: my lady was regarded as 
a miracle of virtue, and the young France was compelled to take refuge 
in interminable boasting of impossible triumphs. Cold as an English- 
woman is a stereotyped phrase with those young gentlemen, and conse- 
quently they consoled themselves with this apophthegm, after throwing 
away vast sums (for a Frenchman) in white kid gloves and bouquets, by 
which combination to assail the unimpressionable heart of my lady. 
C’était une vertu farouche : such was the unsatisfactory result of all their 
endeavours. 

Of course Sir Norton was duly told by Lady Flora of these attacks, 
and much he rejoiced that his wife was so fond of him. At Baden, Sir 
Norton was as happy as the day was long—and it is very long at Baden 
now and then, especially if you have lost all your money at rouge-et-noir, 
and are awaiting remittances from an impracticable governor. He enjoyed 
a degree of domesticity which, in London, had been rapidly assuming the 
proportions of a myth; but, at the same time, he was growing terribly 
affectionate. To check this unpleasant development, my lady took a 
sudden fancy for gambling, and induced Sir Norton to jon her. The 
old gentleman, loving gain in any shape, soon got entangled in the inter- 
minable mazes of a martingale, and spent nearly all his time watching the 
chances, and waiting for “his opportunity to break the bank. In the 
mean while, my lady and Charley amused themselves in their way: they 
tookst rolls round the country, enjoyed the scenery excessively, and re- 
gretted greatly at dinner-time that Sir Norton was not with them. The 
old gentleman, however, fancied he saw his way to a fine speculation at 
M. Benazet’s expense, and remained deaf to persuasion, not at all to the 
regret, I fancy, of Lady Flo and Charley. 


ITT. 


THE CATASTROPHE.* 


It was the summer of 1855. My annual thirst for Markgriifler had 
assailed = and I had fled from stony-hearted London to assuage it. 





* Advice to the Printer—The effect of this heading would be we improved 
if you could get a wood-block of a handsome tombstone cut with this word in 
white letters, as suggestive of the moral death of Sir Norton Folgate’s felicity. 
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I shall not tell you here how many bottles I imbibed on my first night 
at the Hirsch—the best hotel in Baden for the quiet observer, but’ I 
will merely note the fact that I thirsted for absynth, and had strange 
visions of bitter beer floating across my brain, as I lounged up the 
Promenade the morning after my arrival. After a quiet renewal of 
my acquaintance with those charming young ladies at Weber’s, and 
sundry petits verres in honour of the undiminished brightness of their 
sparkling eyes, I sauntered through that little side-door, so suggestive 
of evil, which leads from the smoking-room into ¢he rooms. Suddenly, 
I planted my old triend, Sir Norton Folgate, busily engaged in covering 
the numbers at roulette with a heap of florins. He was in high spirits, 
and evidently gaining, for the croupiers were looking glum, though 
intensely polite, as they handed over the winnings. It was useless to 
disturb him, so I waited patiently till he grew thirsty, or wanted to 
smoke a weed, while | amused myself by an inspection of the various 
persons collected round the table. They were, as usual, the very lowest 
of humanity; the outcasts from decent society; men wiheus I or you, 
reader, would inexorably cut, if they accosted us in the Quadrant, and 
yet at Baden we sit down at the same green table with them, and 
squabble furiously about a stray florin. If misery make us acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows, how much more is this true of the gambling- 
table and its play-fellows. The only exception from the general rule of 
vauriens was an English lady, who played recklessly. 

Ere long, I strolled out disgusted, and, after reading the papers, 
came back to meet Sir Norton on the steps, slightly overcast, and evi- 
dently a loser. He, however, met me most cordially, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing me. This was honest enough, considering he had just 
lost two hundred pounds by his own folly. I ventured an inquiry about 
my lady, and then the old gentleman brightened up—money and all was 
forgotten at the thought of his dear little wife. Heaven bless her! she 
had gone with Charley to the top of the Mercurius Tower. She had 
chartered a donkey after ten, and, by Jove! she must have got there by 
this time. And by some impulse of Satan, Sir Norton’s eyes rested upon 
that confounded telescope, which is placed for public use—a very serpent 
in Paradise between two orange-trees—on the Promenade. “I'll have 
a look, and see whether they are on the Tower,” quoth the knight. 
Said and done. ‘The telescope was adjusted to the proper focus, and he 
gazed steadily in the direction of the Tower. 

“Yes, there she is, bless her little heart, just a-coming up on the 
Tower; and there’s Charley behind her—he takes care of her, he does, 
while her husband is a-losing his money down here. Yes, that’s her 
bonnet, and now she turns round I can see her face”—(a pause, during 
which the husband may be supposed to be revelling in the sight of his 
wife’s features), and then—a very naughty word—“ he’s a-kissing her!!! 
—and, by Jove!” the knight added, unconsciously parodying the Fat Boy, 
of whom he hed probably never heard, * She’s a-kissing him again.’ 

And the old man shook like an aspen-leaf ; he seemed prematurely old 
in that brief moment; at last, with a sudden energy, he dashed his straw- 
hat firmly down on his brow, and rushed along the Promenade, I fol- 
lowing discreetly in the rear, fearful of mischief, and yet not liking to 
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intrude. And he led me a pretty chase up that steep old Gernsbach 
road, the sun pouring down with the full fury of {an August day, as it 
can only do at Baden. But still the old man held on vigorously, 
swinging his huge stick, and smashing imagi foes. At that moment 
I would not have given much for Charley’s head. At a turn of the road 
we came in sight of the happy party, * lady mounted on the donkey, 
Charley walking discreetly by its side. expected to see murder done 
at least ; but, strange to say, on the mere sight of his wife, so serenely 
beautiful, Sir Norton quite forgot his fury. He quietly went up, con- 

tulated her on her good looks, and said that, as they were late, he 
had come to meet them. And down the hill we went again, the happiest 
party apparently that ever scaled it. 

What explanations took place afterwards I cannot say; the fact of its 
only being a cousin, however, did not avail. Charley was ernie | 
recalled, so he said, as his regiment was ordered to the Cape, thoug 
I never saw the announcement in the paper; while Lady Folgate is now 
living in Paris on a thousand a year allowed by her Lindel and the 
interest of the thirty thousand pounds settled on her—whenever she can 
draw it from her father. Of course, she is sincerely pitied in London 
circles; her husband was always a brute, and folk only wondered how she 
could have lived with him so long, &c. In the mean while, Sir Norton 
has resumed his bachelor existence, and gives capital dinner-parties. 
He drinks rather more than he used to do, and appears to be suffering 
from a settled gloom of melancholy. At any rate, he never mentions my 
lady’s name; and I, knowing what I do, and having a due regard for the 
old claret, never approach so dangerous a subject. 





ALDERSHOT AND ITS ENVIRONS.* 


Tue bleak moor and barren heath near Farnham, traversed by the 
Portsmouth road, on which coach travellers in winter shivered as they 
passed, has become the scene of an encampment more populous than 
many a cathedral city, for some 15,000 or 20,000 men have now been 
collected there, with all the heterogeneous followers of a camp ; and field- 
days, mimic engagements, and even royal reviews, have brought her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges from far and near to the once solitary plain of Aldershot. 
Upon an area, seven square miles in extent—having Czsar’s camp, and 
the field where Alfred defeated the Danes, to give it some martial associa- 
tions with British history—England has marked out a great training 

und for her soldiers, and assembled a greater number of men than, in 
the days of the emperors, garrisoned the famous Roman wall. 

The camp at Aldershot is a vast assemblage of alphabetically grouped 
huts, covering the large area we have mentioned, and separated by the 


eins 


* Aldershot, and All About It: with Gossip, Military, Literary, and Pictorial. 
By Mrs. Young, Author of Our Camp in Turkey, &. London: 1857. 
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Basingstoke canal into a northern and a southern division. At first sight 
this great encampment seems a wilderness of huts upon a plain, contrast- 
ing strikingly enough with the beauty of the country around it. Upon a 
nearer approach, the huts of (for example) the south camp are found to 
be dispersed in twenty-three rectangular groups, or “ blocks,” each block 
distinguished by a letter of the alphabet, and containing twenty-three 
huts for the men, besides officers’ quarters and other buildings, and de- 
signed to receive a regiment not exceeding four hundred and eighty-four 
in strength. In the formation of these buildings, all that is not wood is 
iron, and all that is permanent is described to be of a type beyond which 
ugliness can no further go. But a rude exterior seems to be united with 
some appliances of civilisation in the interior of the camp buildings, with- 
out, however, the achievement of any comfort; and the evil genius of 
official blundering seems to have directed even their construction, for 
Aldershot, it is said, would have long since become a heap of ashes if 
hearths of brickwork had not been substituted in the huts, after the sig- 
nificant warning of a few ‘Christmas fires.’ The roads about the en- 
campment are described to be on a loose soil, that gives forth clouds of 
dust in dry weather, and becomes an adhesive bog after rain; but there 
appear to be plenty of wells, and there are breezy heaths, and a plain on 
which taverns spring up abundantly, if flowers do not. 

What future advantages the British army may derive from this great 
experiment is a question upon which we are not now going to enter. But 
in those very particulars, in which the encampment at Aldershot affords 
such unexampled opportunities for adopting measures calculated to raise 
the moral character of the soldier, and fit him to cope with the emergen- 
cies of actual service, it does not appear that the government arrange- 
ments are what the public might reasonably expect. The demoralising 
influence of the camp has spread to every little town around it; and 
within, the system does not seem to be any improvement on that of bar- 
racks in any garrison town : 


The English soldier (says the intelligent and observant author of the book 
which has occasioned these remarks) requires social training as well as exercise 
in the field. .... It is a duty we owe as well to ourselves as to our soldiers, 
to render them an intelligent, moral, useful class ; and every commanding officer 
can bear witness to the fact, that the more respectable the men of his corps the 
easier is its discipline. ... . Educate the soldier ; and let him have not om the 
school and the reading-room, but his theatre, his ball-room, and his singing club, 
with such advice, example, and restriction as shall enable him to enjoy all these 
recreations and abuse none of them. 


It is very deplorable that so small a proportion of the men in the British 
army know even the alphabet of their own language; but the school- 
master and the chaplain are not the only educators whose services need 
to be brought home to the soldier—a less dignified functionary is also 
wanted. The contrast is much to our disadvantage when British soldiers 
are compared with those of France in aptness at useful industrial oc- 
cupations, and in knowledge of “* common things”’ necessary to be known. 
Remembering how helpless our men have proved in the simple yet essen- 
tial particular of preparing food, we hoped to find the cook, as well as 
the schoolmaster, employing a part of the soldier’s leisure time in “ the 
great military playground” of Aldershot ; but Mrs. Young writes : 
April—vou. C1x. NO. CCCCXXXVI. 2K 
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Unheas there are large cookhouses where every man’s dinner is provided, 
so that the soldier, when encamped on a hill-side with his rations before him, 
looks helplessly on at the stones and the wood, and the water and the mutton, 

uite unconscious of what the combinations of these materials would produce in 

ilful hands, . . . Every observer of the miseries the English soldier endures 
abroad, from his ignorance of things necessary to be known, must regret that 
his leisure is not employed in affording to him the knowledge of “ how to live,” 
how to be independent on emergency, and to make the best use of the material 
which the chances of the times afford. The soldiers of the French army under- 
stand these details perfectly ; and we see no reason why the Englishman should 
not be equally instructed. 


Then, even in the simple domestic matter of providing houses for the 
washing and drying of linen for the camp, we find the same want of due 
provision, if not the same apathetic disregard that has been, in more 
momentous matters, and in time of war, so fatal to our gallant troops. It 
was to be expected from Mrs. Young’s indefatigable exertions in British 
India, as well as at home, to ameliorate the condition of the soldier’s 
wife, that she should humanely turn, as she does, from the imposing 
glitter of the parade and the field-day, to view the repulsive interiors in 
which the washing and cooking are carried on, and where the soldier often 
sees ‘* wife and children spectres in a hot fog.” And our lively author 
describes the diffieulties under which the washerwomen of the camp 
attempt to get up fine linen, for want of so simple a matter as a wooden 
grating over the mud floor of the women’s wash-houses : 


The poor creatures complained of the wet, dirty places they were compelled 
to wash in. In one of these wash-houses the mud was more than ankle deep ; 
and most of them were in the same Balaklava-like condition, productive of much 
cramp, rheumatism, and dangerous suffering to the women, which a trellis floor- 


ing of wood might at once have remedied. 


It is pleasant to turn from the mud of Aldershot to the localities 
“about it,” of which Mrs. Young has given us her impressions. The 
camp is the more remarkable from being in the vicinity, not only of so 
much picturesque beauty, but of places whose historical monuments and 
associations carry us back to the days when kings of England reigned at 
old royal Winchester, and bring before us many worthies of a bygone 

. There is Farnham, with its nobly situated old castle, which had for 
its first builder Henry de Blois, the bishop-brother of king Stephen, but 
which lost its Norman grandeur in the tasteless additions and alterations 
of a later age, especially those which were made by prelates of the Stuart 
days, so that the castle presents now a strange combination of incon- 
gruities, of features that may be said to harmonise as little as the indi- 
vidual opinions of the bishops. And the quaint, fancifully-coloured old 
timber houses of the town of Farnham contrast strikingly enough with 
the uniformity of the new regulation-pattern black huts of the adjacent 
camp. Then, there are the secluded and picturesque remains of Waverley 
Abbey—a place that seems dedicated to the tranquil past, and whose 
green shades afford a refreshing contrast to the garish scenes, the glare 
and bustle of a military camp. Mrs. Young indulges in some sly satire 
on the archxologists, but shows that she can acknowledge how pleasant 
it is to turn sometimes from the present, with all its ‘* wheels and steam,” 
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its noise, its fashions, its pretence, and its impertinences, to tread some 
green monastic shades, or repeople a neighbouring old-world town with 
the beings of a life that is gone. And then we have Moor Park, with 
all its associations, its memories of Temple, the philosophic statesman, 
and Swift, the witty dean—Moor Park, where Swift cultivated the ex- 
panding intellect of Stella, and learned from William of Orange the 
Dutch way to cut asparagus. Again, who could forget Selborne, or, 
being there, fail to recal, as Mrs, Young has with reverent diligence 
recalled, those memories of the amiable and eloquent author of ‘ The 
Natural History of Selborne,” that linger on the spot where he lived and 
died? A very pleasant chapter of this little book is her “ Day at Sel- 
borne ;” and, visiting the church, she takes occasion to remark on the 
evil = keeping our parish churches closed on all but one day of the 
week: 


At Selborne (writes Mrs. Young) we strolled into the church, leaving the 
door open that the sunbeams might follow us in, which they did, making quite 
a glory on the old pavement. I wish that on all days as well as Sundays our 
church doors were open, and that with the sunbeams young and old could 
enter... . The habit of foreign travel makes one like to see churches venti- 
lated by the air of heaven; nor is less reverence felt upon the Sabbath (Sunday) 
because on the other days men might enter the sanctuary to meditate and 
pray. ... But in England, damp and mildew are held as of the very odour of 
sanctity. 

Then, passing from grave to gay, we may look upon the animated 
scene of gathering the English vintage on the hop-grounds near Farn- 
ham, and be introduced to the (so-called) gipsies, the itinerant hop- 
pickers, who congregate there in August, and of whose love for gaudy 
dresses some idea is given by the anecdote of the “handsome gipsy” 
bride elect, who, Mrs. Young tells us, “was waiting for the end of the 
harvest to get married, and had provided a flounced dress for the occasion, 
with a yellow bonnet supporting blue feathers!” And at Farnham 
(where our author makes a digression to the birthplace of Cobbett, and 
brings us face to face with the honest old Radical), she introduces us to 


a less celebrated character—an old poodle at the Farnham post-office— 
Who has a comical habit when work is slack of putting his head out of the 

“inquiry window,” hanging his fore paws over the ledge, and looking wisely 

about him with a knowing air, as if seeking refreshment after sorting hours. 

So that, guided by the lively author, the reader, though he may not be 

attracted to visit Aldershot, will find in “all about it” many objects of 

interest and entertainment. 
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THT press was now, for the first time, the acknowledged representative 
of the people. There it stood overlooking, perhaps sometimes overawing, 
those who had known and cared nothing for their constituents after they 
left the hustings: a jealous guardian, a watchful sentinel, a sleepless 
Argus; behind the Speaker’s chair there had sprung up a power greater 
than the Speaker, for there, in the gallery, was the eye of Europe; the 
House of Commons had been unroofed and the world was looking in. 

The sheriffs of London, in an address to the livery in 1772, thus pro- 
claim the victory : 

“The House of Commons has tacitly acquiesced in the claim made by 
many of our worthy fellow-citizens for the public at large, that the con- 
stituents have a right to be informed of the proceedings of their servants 
in parliament. Several honest printers, in defiance of their illegal orders, 
gave the public all the particulars of their proceedings during the last 
session—proceedings which the House prudently endeavoured to hide in 
a darkness suited to their deeds. ‘The same persons who asserted our 
rights during the last, have, during the present session, continued the 
exercise of it in its fullest extent. Notwithstanding the report of the 
committee was in express terms that the House should order that J. 
Miller be taken into custody of the serjeant-at-arms, the said J. Miller 
is still at large, and still continues the severest attacks upon them, by 
faithfully publishing their proceedings, still braves their indignation, and 
sleeps secure in the City.” 

The printers were hardly so successful with the House of Lords; and 
while Pitt was no longer reported as ‘‘ Julius Florus,” or Fox as ‘“‘ Cnoeus 
Fulvius,” the sensitive feelings of the Earl of Winchelsea were spared by 
having his speech printed as that of ‘Caius Claudius Nero,” whilst 
“‘ Marcus Cato” was made responsible for the spoken sentiments of the 
Earl of Bath. But the watchful eye and trumpet tongue were soon 
there too; and the House of Peers took warning by the example of the 
beaten Commons, and let it be. Mr. Alexander Stephens, in his Me- 
moirs of John Horne Tooke, tells how Woodfall, the reporter, who de- 
serves a page of history to himself, instead of being constantly confounded 
with the less brilliant Woodfall of Junius, let light upon the House of 
Lords: “In process of time the House of Lords also silently conceded 
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the point, and the late Mr. William Woodfall informed me that he first 
published its debates on the appearance of the bill for embanking the 
river, and erecting the noble terrace now called the Adelphi; at which 
period his slumbers were discomposed by nightly visions of Newgate, 
yeoman ushers, and serjeants-at-arms.” 

In this one great stride, what a world of power, dignity, and import- 
ance had the newspaper conquered for itself! 

We have confined ourselves, in relating the struggles between the 
House of Commons and the press, to the more remarkable of the battles 
which were fought in that fifty years’ war; and now, having arrived at 
the crowning conflict which set the question at rest, we 3 | take breath, 
and in one glance back review the minor combats which took place in the 
interval; in which the parliament fought for its privilege, not only of 
silent legislation, but of exemption from criticism. 

July 1, 1715.—On the complaint of Robert Walpole, E. Berrington, 
printer, and J. Morphew, publisher, of the London Lvening Post, were 
ordered into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms for publishing a letter 
purporting to be written ‘by Walpole to Lord Sunderland, and also for 
some remarks on the case of ** John Burnois, a French schoolmaster, who 
was whipped for speaking seditious words against his majesty.” And a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the authorship of the same. 

February 18, 1727.—Complaint made against R. Raikes, printer of 
the Gloucester Journal, for printing the proceedings of the House, and 
Raikes ordered to attend on the 26th; but he being ill of fever sent up 
a petition, setting forth that the report had been inserted without his 
knowledge, but that he believed it was taken from a news-letter sent by 
Mr. Gythens, clerk of the Bristol roads, or his assistant, to the King’s 
Head Inn, at Gloucester. Ordered that Raikes be excused from attend- 
ance, and Gythens and John Stanley attend the House. March 3.— 
“Robert Giddins, of the Post-oftice, London,” and John Stanley at- 
tended, and the latter confessing the authorship of the news-letter, was 
committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

March 14, 1727.—Second complaint against Raikes for publishing 
the debates, and also against J. Wilson, his agent at Bristol, who attended, 
obedient to order, on the 18th. Wilson having had no part in the printing, 
was discharged, but Raikes, who stated that he got the report from 
Edward Cave, of the Post-office, was committed to the custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms, and Cave ordered to attend. March 30.—Cave attended 
and acknowledged his offence, but stated that he got the report, with 
other written news-letters, which he delivered in, from William Wye, 
John Stanley, John Willis, and Elias Delpeuch. Cave, Wye, Stanley, 
and Delpeuch were committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

December 2, 1739.—Complaint made against John Meres, printer of 
the Daily Post, for publishing some remarks on the “ Embargo on Pro- 
vision of Victual.” Meres attended and expressed contrition, but was 
ordered into custody of the serjeant-at-arms, and the king was moved by 
petition of the House, to prosecute him. December 12.—Meres petitioned 
the House to be discharged, on account of “his wife and several small 
children,” and acknowledged his offence ; but on the 15th his petition was 
refused, and a motion carried that the serjeant-at-arms should carry him 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench (on notice being given 
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to the Attorney-General) to give bail to meet the charge to be brought 
against him. February 10.—1740, Meres again petitions the House, 
“ bewailing ” his conduct, declaring himself “ miserably reduced by his 
confinement, having tired out all his friends by borrowing money of them 
for the support of himself, his wife, and several small children, who are 
become great objects of charity,” and beseeching his discharge. Ordered 
that he be discharged, on giving bail and paying the fees. 

May 15, 1742.—Complaint against J. Huggonson for printing in the 
Champion, of Captain Hercules Vinegar, May 4, a letter on the bill de- 
pending in the House for preventing frauds in the manufacture of gold 
and silver lace. Attended on the 17th, and apologised. 

March 8, 1744.—Complaint made of Cxsar Ward for publishing 
reports of the proceedings in the Vork Courant of February 26. 
Attended, by order, on the Sth of April; confessed his transgression, 
and was discharged, after being reprimanded on his knees, and paying 
the fees. 

January 22, 1745.—John Gilfillan, printer of the York Courant, 
ordered to attend for an article reflecting on Admiral Vernon, a member 
of the House. 

February 1, 1760.—Complaints against W. Eglesham, printer of the 
Public Advertiser ; J. Wilkie, of the London Chronicle; Matthew 
Jevour, of the Daily Advertiser; and Say, Owen, and Knight, of the 
Gazetteer, for publishing the reports ; all of whom attended on the 4th, 
expressed their sorrow, and were discharged after receiving a reprimand 
on their knees, and paying the fees. 

January 20, 1762.—Complaint against John Wilkie, of the London 
Chronicle, who attended on the 25th, and apologised, but was ordered 
into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

February \8th, 1768.—Wilkie, of the London Chronicle, again re- 
primanded on his knees for publishing an advertisement reflecting on the 
House, and discharged on payment of the fees. 

May 8, 1769.—Charles Say, of the Gazetteer, and Cowburne, of the 
Liverpool Chronicle, complained of for reflecting on the character of 
Sir William Meredith, Bart., a member of the House; and the complaint 
referred to the Committee of Privileges and Elections. 

On August 1, 1770, his Majesty paid the 100/. fine inflicted on 
Edwards, printer of the Middlesex Journal, for publishing a protest of 
the House of Lords; and the fees of the usher of the black rod were 
remitted. 

The practice of dragging the news-printers to the bars of the two 
Houses to make a cringing and hollow submission, and an abject apology 
for doing yesterday what they intended to do again to-morrow, was now, 
indeed, falling into discredit. As regarded the publication of the 
debates, the people would have it; and for the prevention of seditious 
writing, and the protection of private character, the legal tribunals of the 
country afforded ample provision. ‘There could be no pretext that they 
were too favourable to the press; it was true that juries had returned 
verdicts against seeretaries of state, treasury officers, and Commons’ 
messengers for doing illegal acts; but when the newspapers did illegal 
acts, they returned verdicts against them too. Thus, when the Whisperer, 
@ virulent party paper, started 17th of February, 1770, to oppose the 
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policy of Lord North, transgressed, which it often did, the boundaries of 
fair comment, and became personal and abusive, the printer was several 
times convicted and punished; and even a person for selling No. 5 was 
sentenced, on a conviction in the Court of King’s Bench, to be impri- 
soned for six months; and, for selling No. 6, to a further imprisonment 
of a like term, and, at its expiration, to find bail, himself in 2002, and 
two sureties in 501. each, to be of good behaviour for two years. 

On July 8, 1773, Miller, of the London Evening Post, was tried for 
stating that Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty (the 
“‘Jemmy Twitcher” of the newspapers), had sold a place in his depart- 
ment for 20001. He was bold enough to set up a plea of justification 
(which, in those days, was generally held to aggravate the offence), but 
had to pay 20002. damages. 

On November 21, 1774, John Williams was criminally convicted, in 
the Court of King’s Bench, of a newspaper libel on Fox, and sentenced 
to a fine of 100/., as well as the costs of the trial, and to be imprisoned 
for one month. 

On July 3, 1776, Lord Bolingbroke recovered 20/. (he had laid the 
damages at 2000/.) from the printer of the Morning Chronicle; but 
on July 10, of the same year, an action brought by Lord Chatham 
against Woodfall, of the Public Advertiser, fell to the ground from an 
insufficiency in the recital of the offence. 

The powers to whom it belonged constitutionally and legally to 
keep the press within proper bounds, were always ready to make the 
majesty of the laws respected, and did it with more dignity and pro- 
priety, and to much better effect, than all the arbitrary acts of the House 
of Commons had ever been characterised by. 

It is true that the scurrility, the vulgar abuse, and personal slander 
which had disgraced the newspapers so recently, were fast disappearing 
from their columns. Walpole says of them, in 1770: “ Every news- 
paper is now written in a good style;”* and the writers were not the 
mercenary miscreants whom his fathers bought and hired. Charles 
Lloyd, a brother of the Dean of Norwich, and private secretary to 
Granville, when First Lord of the Treasury, was of their number; so 
was George Colman, who commenced the series of ‘‘ The Gentleman,” 
in the London Packet, on July 10, 1775; and Dr. William Kenrick, 
perhaps not quite so honourable to the press as the others. Kenrick 
was born at Watford, in Hertfordshire, and bred to the occupation of a 
rule maker; but feeling, perhaps, that he “had something in him,” he 
went to Leyden, and got his degree, and returned and settled in London. 
He did drudgery for the publishers, and, at last, got appointed editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, but quarrelled with the proprietors, and set up a 
paper in opposition—which failed. He died June 9, 1779. 

Associated with the newspaper press of this period were greater names 
than these, the three Burkes, who wrote (not, as far as we are aware, 
under any engagement) in the London Evening Post. Richard was the 
principal contributor, under the signature of “ Valens,” and he was only 
occasionally assisted by William and the illustrious Edmund. The writings 
of the latter got more frequent at the beginning of the American war, 
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but in 1776 we find them united in an accusation against Lord George 
Germaine of falsifying the Gazette. 

The cost of transmitting the London papers into the country was ex- 
cessive. They were forwarded through the agency of the clerks of the 
roads, under the Post-office, whose charges were as follow : “‘ For a daily 
paper, 52. per annum; for an evening paper, 2/. 10s.” In 1770, J. 
Hamilton, a bookseller, of Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, advertised the fol- 
lowing reduced prices: ‘“ For a daily paper, 4/.; for an evening paper, 
21.” This was still high, considering the price of the papers themselves 
was 2d. or 24d. Yet they and their circulation were gradually increasing. 
The ledgers of the Stamp-office show us that the number of stamps issued 
to newspapers throughout the United Kingdom, which in 1753 was only 
7,411,757, and in 1760 was 9,464,790, had in 1774 risen to 12,300,000, 
and in 1775 rose to 12,680,000, increasing not quite so rapidly in the 
next year to 12,830,000. Perhaps this slight check was the result of 
Lord North’s measure, which took effect on May 28th, 1776, raising the 
stamp from 1d. to 14d. 

Meanwhile, another of our existing papers had been established, the 
Morning Postand Daily Advertiser, the first number of which appeared 
in November, 1772, under a form intended to evade the provisions of the 
stamp act, but which, in 1775, had become a regular morning paper, 
principally written by the Rev. Henry Bate. This sport of fortune was 
the son of a clergyman at Worcester, and after an education at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was ordained, and obtained the rectory of Fambridge,* 
in Essex. But a quiet little parish on the Crouch, in the prolific but 
boorish hundred of Dengie, was no place for the gay young parson, so he 
came to London, to write plays and the Morning Post. Of the former 
he wrote eight or ten, and of the latter he continued to be the editor till 
1780, when, in a tiff with his coadjutors, he left them, and started the 
Morning Herald, when speaking of which we shall meet with him again, 
and tell how he became Sir Bate Dudley. 

The manner in which an editor was in those days held responsible for 
his arguments, and liable to personal collisions with his opponents, is 
curiously shown by what happened to Bate soon after he took the Morn- 
ing Post in hand : 

“ January 13, 1777.—A rencontre happened at the Adelphi Tavern, 
in the Strand, between Captain Stoney and Mr. Bate, editor of the 
Morning Post. ‘The cause of quarrel arose from some offensive para- 
graphs that had appeared in the Morning Post, highly reflecting on the 
character of a lady for whom Captain Stoney had a particular regard. 
Mr. Bate had taken every possible method, consistent with honour, to 
convince Mr. Stoney that the insertion of the paragraphs was wholly 
without his knowledge, to which Mr. Stoney gave no credit, and insisted 
on the satisfaction of a gentleman or the discovery of the author. This 
happened some days before, but meeting, as it were by accident, on the 
day here mentioned, they adjourned to the Adelphi, called for a room, 
shut the door, and being furnished with pistols, discharged them at each 
other without effect. They then drew swords, and Mr. Stoney received 


* Not the vicarage of Farnbridge, as stated by Mr. Hunt. There is no parish 
of that name in Essex. 
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a wound in the breast and arm, and Mr. Bate one in the thigh. Mr. 
Bate’s sword bent, and slanted against the captain’s breastbone, which 
Mr. Bate apprising him of, Captain Stoney called to him to straighten 
it, and in the interim, while the sword was under his foot for that pur- 
pose, the door was broken open, or the death of one of the parties would 
most certainly have been the issue.”* 

It was necessary, then, for an editor to be as skilful with the sword as 
with the pen, and “cold iron” was added to the dangers (in the shape of 
ushers of the black rod, serjeants-at-arms, general warrants, and courts of 
law) that “did environ” the man whose occupation it was to write the 
public sentiment. 

Another restless spirit now takes a part in our history ; and, litigious 
and troublesome to the government, contumacious and almost insolent 
to the judges, possessing much of the spirit and more than the genius of 
Wilkes, a refractory parson, rides on a libel through the courts of law. 

John Horne (afterwards John Horne Tooke) was the son of a poulterer 
at Newmarket, but was born in Westminster on the 25th June, 1736, 
and at first educated at Westminster School, but he was afterwards re- 
moved to Eton, where either a gambol or a fray with some other youths 
cost him his right eye. We trace him to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and next find him as usher in a boarding-school. In 1756 he entered 
himself of the Inner Temple, intending to devote himself to the law, for 
which there is little doubt he possessed many qualifications, but in 1760 his 
friends prevailed on him to enter into priest’s orders, purchasing for him 
the living of Brentford, in Middlesex, worth 2002. or 3002. per annum.t 
Here he seems to have behaved so as to win the respect of his parishioners, 
but he panted for the war of politics, and fought his first battle and 
received his first wound in 1770. In 1769 he had written two letters to 
the Public Advertiser, signed “ A Freeholder of Surrey,” in which he 
accused George Onslow of having received a bribe for procuring a post 

under government. The accusation was denied by Onslow, who brought 
an action against his accuser, which was tried before Sir William Black- 
stone, at Kingston, April 6th, 1770, laying his damages at 10,000. 
The action broke down on a technical point, but on a new trial before 
Lord Mansfield, Horne was cast in damages of 400/. On the 17th April 
of the following year he obtained a rule to set aside the verdict on the 
ound of misdirection, but with what result we cannot discover. 

The cost of this trial to Onslow (whose crime, in the eyes of Horne, was 
his desertion of the Wilkes party, and an acceptance of place under the 
Grafton administration : the measles of all young and rising politicians) was 
15002., whilst Horne got off for 2007. On July 23rd, 1771, he founded the 
Society of the Supporters of the Bill of Rights, which soon took the 
newspapers under its protection, more especially the London Evening 
Post, the Public Advertiser, and the Middlesex Journal, defending 
them against prosecutions, and paying the expenses of trials or convic- 
tions; but the society becoming a tool in the hands of Wilkes and his 
party, Horne vaiiel, in disgust, and took some of the principal members 
witht him to establish the Constitutional Society. ‘There is no doubt he 











* Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1771. 
t Stephens’s Memoirs of John Horne Tooke. 
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was one of the most active instigators and daring advisers, both of the 
printers and the aldermen, in the great contest we have narrated ; but 
the next year he was carrying on an acrid controversy with two of its 
heroes, Junius and Wilkes. The Public Advertiser was held to be read 
at court, and this drew to its columns letters and articles intended to catch 
the royal or the ministerial eye. Junius, Sir William Draper, Wilkes, 
Churchill, Lloyd, and Horne, had all made it the vehicle to convey their 
sentiments to the throne or the cabinet, and the partisans now mounted 
it and fought among themselves. Mr. Stephens claims the victory for 
Horne in both contests ; but whilst the conduct of Wilkes, now beginning 
to be mercenary and time-serving, made him an easier conquest than he 
might once have been to Horne, Junius, in our opinion, comes out of the 
fray triumphant.* Horne was chafing in his surplice: it never fitted 
him, and he now threw it off for ever. In 1771 he had obtained his 
degree of M.A., but in 1773 he resigned his living, retired from the 
church, and turned to his old love, the bar. He soon gave proof of the 
quick invention and active zeal he could bring to support a cause : perhaps 
too daring and a degree too warm. His was indeed the spirit that, look- 
ing steadily at the end, conquered the means: he would have been great 
at a coup d'état. The trial for libel, which he brought down upon him- 
self in 1774, gives us glimpses of his character which must not be over- 
looked. The manorial rights of his friend, Mr. William Tooke, being 
threatened by an Enclosure Bill, which there was no time to formally 
oppose, Mr. Tooke applied in his extremity, and on the day before the 
proposed reading of the bill, to Horne, declaring himself, however, too 
late and undone. But the ready and unscrupulous mind of Horne sees 
one course from which his friend recoiled in dismay—“ to begin by 
writing a libel on the Speaker,” as he coolly suggests in his reply. “A 
libel on such a man as Sir Fletcher Norton!’’ exclaims Tooke. “ Yes, 
precisely on him,” explains Horne, quietly, “ for I well know that then 
inquiry will be made, and that he will not sanctify a dishonest act. As 
for the consequences, I am well aware of, and take them all upon myself.” 
To secure success, he made the libel particularly violent, offensive, and 
personally abusive of the Speaker ; “ for,” argued he, “ such an outrage 
cannot pass for a moment unnoticed after the House is met, and must be 
taken into consideration before the Enclosure Bill.’’ The next day the 
Public Advertiser contained a scurrilous letter, signed “ Strike but 
Hear.” He had not miscalculated. Immediately on its assembling, 
the Speaker calls the attention of the House to the libel; the publisher is 
ordered to attend, and the Enclosure Bill is shelved, only to be taken 
down on a future day and cut to pieces. The next day Woodfall attends, 
and readily gives up his author, as Horne has told him to do; but the 
indignity offered to the House has been monstrous, and he is committed 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. As for Horne himself, he is 
ordered to attend, but he snaps his fingers at the Speaker and the House, 
only condescending to notice their order on the 16th, with a letter pre- 
tending to view the whole matter as a mistake, and the order intended 
for somebody else. 

But the House is not to be put off so jauntily, and next day he is 
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brought up in custody. On the 18th, the House is satisfied with his ex- 
planations, and discharges him from custody, but the printer does not get 
off so easily. On the 24th, Woodfall petitions for his discharge, making 
pitiful submission in vain. He declares the displeasure of the House to 
be just, and the letter “highly, falsely, and unjustly” reflecting on the 
Speaker; acknowledges his conduct to be blamable, and even talks of 
“the enormity of his offence ;” hints at the “well-known mercy and 
clemency of the House,” and pleads impending ruin on a numerous and 
innocent family. But all this availed him nought; the petition was re- 
jected. On the 2nd March the House was in better temper, and Wood- 
fall was discharged on his petition, with a reprimand from the Speaker ; 
but he and his brother were both ordered to be prosecuted by the 
Attorney-General for a letter signed “A South Briton,” which had 
appeared in the Public Advertiser and the Morning Chronicle of the 
16th February. 
But “ Parson Horne” will not be quiet. He is now a forward member 
of the Constitutional Society, established for the encouragement of the 
revolted colonies of America, and, as such, signs and sends to the papers 
an advertisement-of its proceedings. As usual, vengeance descends with 
the greatest speed upon the newspapers, and John Miller, John Wilkie, 
Henry Randall, and Henry Baldwin, are brought to trial on the 17th 
December, 1776, for publishing the treasonable document in the pre- 
ceding month of June, and on the lst February, 1777, they are each 
sentenced to a fine of 1002. Having thus disposed of the printers, justice 
goes off to punish the authors, and, on July 4th, Horne is brought to 
trial before Lord Mansfield, at Guildhall, for writing the advertisements 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle, London Packet, and Public 
Advertiser of the 9th of June. He defends himself at great length, and, 
although with much bitterness and acerbity, displays sufficient shrewdness 
to have fitted him for the bar; but the jury (as indeed they could do no 
otherwise) found him guilty, and he was sentenced to pay a fine of 2001., 
to be imprisoned for twelve months, and find sureties for his good be- 
haviour for three years, himself in 400/, and two others in 200/. each. 
This judgment he endeavoured to overrule by a writ of error in parlia- 
ment, but he only got it confirmed, although his cause was argued by 
Dunning, who had before refused to hold a brief against him. His con- 
finement in the King’s Bench was made light to him by the good-nature 
of the governor and the attention of his friends. He was allowed to 
reside in the rules outside the prison, and even to be absent for a few days 
in the country ; but he reckoned his loss by the trial to amount to 1200/. 
We recognise no more of his letters in the papers, but his career was 
none the less stormy. His call to the bar was successfully opposed in 
1779, on the plea that he was still a clergyman; and in 1782, having 
taken the name of Tooke, in deference to the wishes and as the acknow- 
ledged heir of the friend he had stood up for, he was induced to join the 
London Corresponding Society, associated for the purpose of procuring 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage—of neither of which, however, 
he was a warm admirer—a political union which numbered in its various 
ramifications all over the country some fifty thousand members. This 
made him more than ever obnoxious to government suspicion, and his 
committal to the Tower, where he remained some months under very 
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slight restraint, and his trial on September 10th, 1794, on a charge of 
high treason, which made the name of Erskine femena, were the results. 
He died at Wimbledon, March 18th, 1812, aged seventy-six, and had 
characteristically prepared a tomb for hicuelf 2 in his garden; but it not 
being found in good condition, he was buried at Ealing. Vacating the 
pulpst, and excluded from the bar, he was but partially successful with 
the senate. He twice contested Westminster (once, in 1790, against 
Fox, who brought an action against him, as was the wont in those days, 
for the expenses he had been needlessly put to), but was defeated, and, 
with his usual disregard of the means 4 which he worked his ends, so 
long as they were not dishonourable, he procured a seat for Old Sarum, 
the most corrupt borough of the whole rotten system, from which to 
drive his axe at the root of parliamentary corruption. 

With the exception of the Constitutional Society’s advertisements, the 
melancholy strife between old England and her refractory children on the 
other side of the Atlantic, which divided households, and brought bitter- 
ness and angry words into almost every home, seems to have involved 
the newspapers in no trouble. The tone they assumed was strong, de- 
cisive, even violent, but it was a sign of the times that, although the 
public mind was heated almost to combustion, they were allowed to 
scatter the most explosive materials about almost unchecked. Govern- 
ments had discovered that the newspapers spoke the voice of the people, 
and that to put them down would require an army, not a few crown 
counsel. Neither could they be so easily put down, when they gave up 
low and vulgar personalities, and wrote with that studied and convincing 
reasoning that is far more terrible. It is beyond doubt that, as the law 
stood, they wrote treason, but the people’s sentiments, right, justice, 
honour, and religion were. all treason to that fraternal strife; they spoke 
treason when they cried, “ Hold, you shall not murder your brother!” 
they wept treason over the dead of Lexington and Concord ; they shouted 
treason when they rejoiced that cousins’ blood had ceased to flow, and 
men speaking the same tongue had ceased to fight. Yet the guilty law 
was coward, for then treason was right and law was wrong. 


END OF VOL. CIX, 


C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 


















